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Report on the "Bbown Scale," or Coccus, 90 injurious to the 
Coffee-plants* t« Ceylon; in a letter from the late Geobge 
Gardner, Esq., Director qf the Botanic Garden at Peradenia, 
addressed to the Colonial Secretary, Colombo, (Communicated by 
the Eight Hon. Earl Grey, Chief Secretary for the Colonies. 
With a Plate,Vol. n. Tab. XII.) 

{Continued from vol. ii. p. 860.) 

On nearly all those estates where I have been able to trace the rise 
and progress of this epidemic, the Coccus has been first observed in 
moist hollow places, sheltered from the wind, and from thence has 
spread itself in all directions, even over the dryest and most exposed 
localities. This is not, however, universal, because on a few estates, such 
as those of Fen-y-lan and Dahanyke, it first appeared in dry exposed 
places. That it prefers moist sheltered situations is certain, as on the 
LapallagaUa and Muruta estates, which about a year ago had become 
nearly free from the pest, it still clung in a very obvious manner to those 
trees that were situated by the side of little streams of water in hollows 
and ravines. 

The extent of the injury caused by the disease was found to vary 
considerably in the different districts visited, but was always more or 
less, in proportion to the length of time since it had Been first noticed. 

In the Muruta district some important information was obtained 
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with regard to the cpt»^s^;Which the epidemic runs. Thus, on the 

Lapallagalla estate, Habere tt was first observed in 1843, it did not reach 

its maximum till-lS^B; when nearly the whole estate was covered with 

the pest, and i^snuiompanying black smut, or fungus. During the two 

first yeai^. of i£s* existence, little loss of crop was sustained ; but in 

1845^.dild ^1*846 the loss was upwards of two- thirds of what would 

hay^*b&&ii produced had the trees been healthy. In 1847 both the 

. " tfii^ " and the smut began gradually to disappear, and before the end 

% *-j5* 'the year, it is said that scarcely a vestige of it remained. The 

"w '-seeds of it, however, seem to have been left behind in no little abund- 

ance, for the trees are again this season over-run with the pest, and 

almost everywhere, but more particularly in hollows and ravines by the 

side of streams, the smut is again blackening the trees. 

On the estate called Muruta, about a mile to the eastward of La- 
pallagalla, the epidemic has pursued a similar course ; but, from 
being a season in arrear, it presents this year a somewhat different 
appearance. This estate first began to show symptoms of it in the 
year 1844. During that and the following year it did not cause much 
damage ; but in 1846 it had extended over nearly the whole of the 
plantation, and about two-thirds of the produce was lost on those 
portions that were worst affected. In 1847 it disappeared in a great 
measure, but the trees had received such a shock, that those growing 
on the least fertile parts of the estate yielded almost no crop, while 
those on better soil, and therefore more able to recover themselves, 
produced an average one. This season the trees at a distance appear 
to have become quite free from the evil, having nearly regained their 
usual green colour, and the crop promises to be a fair one for the 
district ; but when the young branches, the underside of the leaves, 
and the footstalks of the fruit are closely examined, the Scale in its 
different stages is still visible there ; and, as the insects multiply in 
excessive numbers, the probability is that the estate next year will be 
exactly in the same state that Lapallagalla is this season ; indeed, in 
the hollows, many patches of black are even now to be seen. 

Of three or four other estates that were passed through in this 
quarter, on my way to Dolisbagie, the next district, no precise informa- 
tion could be obtained, none of the superintendents having been longer 
than a few months on them. All, however, were found to be greatly 
diseased, large patches, of acres in extent, being very visible in 
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the whole of them. One of them, called Diabetmia, was suffering 
from another evil — the rat, and it was painful to witness the ravages 
these animals were committing. A large patch of coffee-bushes, 
stretching along a flat ' at the bottom of a bare rocky hill, had 
so many of the branches cut off and lying on the ground, that 
it seemed as if some one had gone through pruning them with a 
knife ; and many of the branches thus lopped were fine healthy shoots, 
covered with firuit. In the adjoining woods I found the Niloo — an 
AcantJuiceoua shrub, on the pith of the young shoots of which the rats 
are said to feed — to be all dead ; the same was the case last year 
at Eambodde, where the rats were committing similar ravages. As 
the Niloo is a plant that forms a great proportion of the underwood 
of our mountain-forests, and flowers only once in every five or six 
years, and then dies down, the rat will most probably be a regular 
periodical enemy to coffee-plantations, at least to those bordering on 
forests. 

The first estate visited in Dolisbagie was Pen-y-lan. There the 
nuisance did not commence till about the setting in of the monsoon, 
in the early part of 1846. It first appeared on the top of a ridge exposed 
to the wind, and on the opposite side of the estate to that on which 
the Muruta estates are situated, the distance between them being 
about six miles. Here the extension of the evil was so rapid, and so 
virulent in its nature, that in the first year of its having been noticed, 
1846, it was estimated that a fourth of the whole crop was lost. 
After the rains of 1847 it began to disappear, some trees becoming 
perfectly free ; but in low sheltered situations it still continued nearly 
as bad as ever. The trees suffered so much from the previous year's 
attack, that scarcely any crop was obtained : thus, from one patch, 
consisting of about seven acres, only 100 bushels of green Coffee were 
picked. A tolerably fair crop was promised at the beginning of the 
present season, but at the period of my visit the Scale had become nearly 
as prevalent as ever, and will no doubt destroy a large portion of it, 
before it has time to ripen. 

Bamagalla and Baxana, two other estates that were passed through 
in this district, were both found to be suffering to a considerable 
extent. 

In the Ambegamoa district, the first estate visited was Wevely- 
Talawa. From the superintendent I could get no information, as 
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he had only been in charge for a short time ; but from a gentleman 
who accompanied me, I learned that in 1846 the pest was ravaging 
it to a frightful extent, and that a heavy loss of crop ensued. At 
present the trees aeem to be tolerably free of the " Scale," but on 
examination it was found still to exist, and a few black patches were 
here and there observable through the estate. 

On Weraloo-gastane, about six miles distant in a northerly direc- 
tion, the insect was first seen about two years ago ; and its ravages 
have not yet been extensive. At present about one-fourth of the estate 
is affected, and beginning to turn black ; but Mr. Anstruther, to whom 
it belongs, says that he is checking its progress by sprinkling finely 
pounded saltpetre, mixed with lime-dust, over the trees. 

On the Dahanyke estate, about four miles further north, towards 
Kotmalee, the Coccus first obtained a footing in May 1845, on a single 
tree near the Bungalow, which occupies an elevated, exposed situation. 
In 1846 it spread over about six acres, round the spot where it first 
appeared. In 1847, it disappeared to a considerable extent, but this 
season it has increased again, and is now fast extending over the 
estate. 

My first object on reaching Kotmalee was to visit the Harrangalla 
estate, as it was there that I first saw the effects of the injury in June 
1846. It had then only been observed about two months before, but 
had already diffused itself over a patch of about an acre, in a hollow 
part of the estate, sheltered from the monsoon. Since then it has gone 
on gradually progressing, and now prevails over more than two-thirds 
of the whole estate, while the effect produced on the trees is much 
worse than T have seen elsewhere. It was truly painful to find that 
trees which, in a healthy state, would produce from two to three pounds 
of coffee, were either entirely destitute of berries, or only producing 
a few shrivelled ones, that will hardly repay the expense of collecting. 
I could not ascertain what the loss of crop had been during the last ' 
two years. 

On the adjoining estate of Oonoo-galla, which is a much younger 
one, the Coccus was first seen about the end of 1846, also in a hollow 
part of the estate. This season it is disseminated over about thirty acres. 

Katooboole and Kadien-lena, two very large estates in this district, 
are suffering at present to an alarming extent, and the damage will 
be very great. 
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In the Dimboola district the estates are all young, none of them 
having yet borne a crop. In all of them the Coccus has been observed, . 
but only in a trifling degree. 

In the Puselana district the estates have been in bearing for twd or 
three years, and all of them are more or less infested with the Coccw, 
though not nearly to the same extent as the Kotmalee ones. The 
only one of them which I examined particularly, is called the 
Eothschild estate, containing about 400 acres; and it, perhaps, is 
suffering more severely than any other in the district. Here I 
found the history and effects of the plague to be much the same as 
elsewhere. It was first discerned on a few bushes in a hollow, sheltered 
part of the estate, where the soil is rich and rather swampy, about the 
beginning of 1846, and since then it has been gradually spreading 
till the present time, when, in its different stages, it infests a large 
portion of the estate, though perhaps not more thirty acres are in the 
worst state, the loss of crop on which is estimated to be about two- 
thirds. ' 

On the Hunisgiria range, which is situated to the north-east of 
Kandy, the Scale did not make its appearance till about two years 
ago. Upwards of a dozen of estates were visited, and all of them 
I found more or less injured. The Hunisgiria estate, which is the 
nearest to Kandy and on the western side of the range, is that on 
which it first appeared, and the one, also, that has snff'ered most. As 
elsewhere, it did not cause either much apprehension or damage 
during the first year ; but this season several large patches, of acres 
in extent, have turned quite black. The only other badly infected 
estate in this district is that called Dottlegalla, several miles further 
north, and between which and the Hunisgiria estate there are two 
others but slightly touched. Hiere, however, no information regarding 
its origin or progress could be obtained, as a new superintendent had 
' just taken charge of it. Between this estate and that of Cabragalla, 
at the north end of the range, as well as those on its eastern side, none 
of the estates have yet suffered, though on examination they were all 
found to possess the seeds of the damage. 

I have been particular in my inquiries into the effect which atmo- 
spheric changes exert on the habits and effects of the Coffee Coccus, 
but no very satisfactory information has resulted. The general 
impression seems to be that it flourishes most luxuriantly in wet 
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weather. What eflfect a continuance of drought would produce 
on the insect, it is impossible to say, as during the last two years their« 
has scarcely been any dry weather in the Central Province ; and this 
continued moist state of both atmosphere and soil, I am inclined 
to believe, has had much to do with the prevalence of the epidemic. 
As the present season promises to be a dry one, it may perhaps 
partially check its progress to some extent. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the Coccus , it is certain that, 
having once appeared, the rapidity with which it multiplies, and the 
immense number of eggs that each Scale produces, will sufficiently 
account for the speed with which it extends. As the females do not 
possess wings, it is quite impossible that they can spread from tree to 
tree by flight. By means of their legs, however, they possess excellent 
powers of locomotion ; and as at the opening of each Scale, to give 
egress to the young that have been hatched within it, hundreds of them 
must necessarily fall to the ground, many will, of course, take posses- 
sion of adjoining trees. This seems to be the way in which the pest 
radiates from a centre to a circumference in those localities where it 
first appears on estates. 

As regards its transmission from one place to another, there are many 
means by which it may be effected. Thus, any one passing an infected 
tree will be sure to carry away hundreds of the minute young, 
unknown to himself, as they are all but imperceptible to the naked eye ; 
and I should say that Coolies going from one estate to another, have done 
more to diffuse the plague than anything else. The same end has, no 
doubt, also been accomplished by birds and large insects. In some of the 
estates that I have visited, the disease has first been noticed near 
the Coolie lines ; and where it has broken out in single patches, in the 
middle of estates, far from roads, birds have most likely conveyed 
the seeds. That the spread of the pest from west to east has been 
effected by transmission of the young females from place to place, is, I 
think, very probable. 

Numerous are the remedies that have been employed to check 
the progress of the blight, but none of them have had the desired 
effect. Thus, upon the Lapallagalla estate, applications of chloride of 
lime, lime-water, urine, and manuring with guano, have been tried, 
and found useless. Cutting down the trees and close-pruning them 
were also had recourse to in vain, the young shoots immediately 
becoming as bad as ever. 
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At Pen-y-lan, powdered lime thrown over the trees, rich manuhng 
with horse-dung and rotten coffee-pulp, application of urine, and 
tobacco fifmigation, were tried without effect. 

At Weraloo-gastane, Mr. Anstruther believes that he is checking the 
mischief on his estate, by sprinkling the trees with a mixture of 
equal parts of finely-pounded saltpetre and quicklime. Some trees 
which had been thus treated were pointed out to me ; but as I had 
not seen them before the use of the remedy, it was impossible to 
form an opinion regarding its efficacy, especially as on examination 
abundance of the live Scale was still visible. Since my return to 
Peradenia, Mr. Anstruther has addressed the following letter to me 
on the subject : — 

Ambegamoa, 23rd June, 1848. 
My dear Sir, — It occurs to me that perhaps I did not explain to 
you sufficiently how saltpetre can be most effectually used in destroying 
the Coffee bug. It should be pounded as fine as possible, and dusted 
over the branches affected, while the leaves are wet : it then adheres, 
and almost immediately melts. I have witnessed many instances of 
its success since I had the pleasure of seeing you. My superin- 
tendents have tried other modes of application, and, they think, with 
good effect, — such as applying it to the roots simply, or mixed with 

manure. Yours, very truly, 

P. Ansteuther. 

With regard to this remedy, I must, however, state, that on 
my return to Peradenia, about ten days ago, I selected two trees, 
growing in a small patch of infested Mocha Coffee, for the purpose 
of testing its effects. One of them was treated according to Mr. 
Anstruther's plan, the other carefully brushed over with a solution 
of saltpetre in water, of the strength of about an ounce to the pint. 
These trees have been daily watched, and in ten days they are neither 
better nor worse than those by which they are surrounded. 

Powdering the trees over with sulphur and wood-ashes has also 
been recommended, but I have not found it efficacious. 

At Puselava the Messrs. Worms ascertained that the application 
of cocoa-nut oil had the effect of exterminating the Coccm ; but, as 
it destroyed the trees also, it was abandoned. It is well known that all 
oily substances applied to insects kill them by preventing respira- 
tion ; and, in the same manner, if applied to trees, especially to the 
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underside of their leaves, their siomata, or breathing-pores, are shut 
up, and death is the consequence. 

Fumigation with sulphur has been recommended, but not ^et, so far 
as I know, put to the test of experience in Ceylon ; and some experi- 
ments which I am at present instituting with tar-water are not suf- 
ficiently advanced to be detailed. 

It is, however, very doubtful if any remedy will ever be discovered 
sufficiently cheap, and, at the same time, easy of application on the 
large scale which Coffee estates require. The hot-houses of England 
have long been infested by more than one species of Coccm; and 
powders, washes, and fumigations of all kinds have been again and 
again prescribed for their destruction, but seemingly without effect, 
as I find that Loudon, in his 'Encyclopedia of Gardening' (5th 
edition, p. 431), concludes an article on this subject in the following 
words : — " Brushing off these creatures is the only effectual remedy, 
and, if set about at once and persevered in, will save the trouble 
of many prescribed washes and powders, which are mere palliatives." 
This measure, of course, is out ^of the question on a Coffee estate, 
unless, indeed, while the pest is still in its infancy ; but the productive 
powers of the insect being so great, and the means of spreading the 
infection so numerous, it is to be feared that such a plan would soon 
be found to be impracticable. 

From all I have seen of the nuisance, I am inclined to believe that it 
is not under human control ; and that, if ever it disappears from the 
island, or at least becomes so much lessened in its effects as to be 
productive of but little injury to estates, it will be by running itself 
out, which blights of a somewhat similar nature have been known to do 
in other countries. Whether this will prove to be the case with the 
Coccus of the Coffee is unfortunately the less to be expected, as the 
experience of the last five years goes far to prove its permanency. I have 
the honour to be, Your most obedient servant, 

Geoege Gabdneb, F.L.S., 
Superintendent of Botanical Garden, 

References to the Plate, Tab. XII. 

1. A branch of the Coffee-tree, infested by the Coccus, with the back 
of a leaf covered in the middle with the male insect, and a few 
matured females on the margin i—rnat, size. 
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2. A healthy cluster of young Coffee-berries : — not, size. 

3. A cluster of berries after being over-run with the Coccus : — nat. size, 

4. A Coccus immediately after being hatched, when there is no difference 
between the male and the female : — highly magnified. 

5. The male in the pupa state : — highly magnified, 

6. The perfect male : — highly magnifisd. 

7. A female shortly after she has attached herself to the stem of the 
plant : — highly magnified. 

8 & 9. The female about the period of impregnation : — highly mug- 
nlfled. 

10. The female, or "scale,*' arrived at maturity : — nat. size. 

11. The same : — highly magnified. 

12. A few eggs : — highly magnified. 

13. A morsel of the black fungus : — highly magnified. 

14. A branch of the same, bearing seeds : — still more highly magnified. 



Short notice of the African Plant Diamba, commonly called Congo 
Tobacco ; hylBi. O. Claeke, Esa., Surgeon and Colonial Apothecary 
to the Colony of Sieeea Leone : communicated by the Author. 

[The properties of Bang, or Indian Hemp, by some called Cannabis 
Indicay but with more justice considered by others to be identical with 
the Cannabis sativa, are well known and fully detailed in the * Materia 
Medica' of Dr. Pereira (vol. ii. p. 1242). Mr. R. O. Clarke, Surgeon 
to the colony at Sierra Leone, has discovered that the same narcotic has 
been long in use in the interior of that colony, and has communicated 
the following particulars, together with samples of the dried plant, and 
extracts from it, which are deposited in the Museum of the Royal Gai'dens 
of Kew. Where the intoxicating uses of tfiis drug were first detected 
it would be difficult to say. Pereira observes, that the Asiatics and 
Egyptians employ hemp for the purposes of intoxication. The majoou 
used at Calcutta, the rupouchari employed at Cairo, and the dawamesc 
of the Arabs, are preparations of this kind. From Egypt or Arabia 
the knowledge probably extended to tropical Western Africa, and 
perhaps thence also in the other direction into India. — Ed.] 

The Biamba plant (Cannabis sativa) is considered to be indigenous 
in moist situations in the interior of tropical Western Africa, near the 
Congo or Zaire river. 

VOL. III. c 
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A story is told of its discoveiy by a hmitsman, who observed a 
number of antelopes, who had browsed upon the Diamha, to be stupi- 
fied ; and having informed his neighbours of the extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, they repaired in a body to the spot. The approach of the 
people, or firing of their muskets, had, however, no effect in rousing 
the animals to a sense of their danger, and accordingly they were all 
quickly despatched. 

It is well known to the Portuguese on this coast. Its seed was 
brought to Sierra Leone by Congoes captured by one of our cruisers, 
and is now distributed over the colony. It is chiefly cultivated and 
prepared by these people or their descendants, but it is also grown by 
the Akoos, Eboes, and many of the other liberated African tribes, and 
likewise by the Maroons, Settlers, and Creoles. 

The average height of this annual bushy shrub here varies from six 
to seven feet, but in fertile soils it attains the height of twelve or 
thirteen feet ; and some of the larger plants occupy a space of twenty 
feet in circumference ! 

It is sown in April or May, and shoots up in three or four days, but 
its growth is, from time to time, retarded by nipping off the points of 
the top and lateral branches. It flowers in August, ripens in October 
or November, when the flowers are plucked off. In December the 
leaves are removed, when it withers, and is rooted up, the branches 
being tied up and used as brooms. A second crop, sown in September, 
and watered during the dry season, ripens in January or February. 

The flowers, exposed to the sun or fire, slowly dried, and mixed with 
the seed, are the parts of the plant preferred, and in this state the drug is 
termed Maconie. The leaflets are similarly prepared, but only employed 
when the former cannot be procured, as this preparation, called Makiah, 
is apt to cause violent headache. 

It is smoked from a large wooden pipe or reed, called Condo, or 
from a small calabash, but common clay-pipes are also used : it is 
extensively consumed by many of the liberated Africans and Creoles, 
who frequently meet at each other's houses, to enjoy the luxury and 
soothing influence of Biamha. Upon these occasions the pipe is handed 
about from mouth to mouth, and soon produces the desired intoxicating 
effect. The smoke, twice or thrice drawn into the mouth, is there 
detained, and a large portion is swallowed, as it slowly passes off by 
the nostrils : most agreeable sensations soon follow, and excitement 
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displays itself in hearty bursts of laughter, loud exclamations, droll 
exhilarating conversation ; but, as the debauch proceeds, its full effects 
are developed. Temporary frenzy seizes the smokers, and they issue 
from their haunts, singing and shouting, as they reel and stagger to 
their homes. Intense and maddening headache, accompanied with 
stupor, is often the result of these orgies, and the latter consequence 
generally lasts for twelve hours. 

One pipe charged with this powerful drug, is enough to produce in 
four persons the most delightful exaltation without injury, and it is 
much esteemed by the natives as a remedy for cough, pains in the 
chest and stomach. 

Bmmba is vended under the names of Maconie* and Makiah : the 
former is made up into veiy small packets, which are sold at one half- 
penny each, the latter into larger ones for the same sum. A small 
plant in full flower and seed will yield to its owner the value of ten 
shilUngs'-worth of Maconie, 



The Origin of the Existing Vegetable C7'eation, By Professoe J. F. 
ScHOUW. Transactions of tJie Meeting of the Scandinavian Natural- 
ists at Copenhagen, in 1847, Append. K. p. 119. (Translated from 
the Danish, by N. Wallich, M.D., F.E.S., V.P.L.S.) 

{Continued from vol. ii. p. 877.) 

If we compare in a similar manner the flora of Lapponia, or, which 

is the same thing, the Scandinavian mountain flora, with that of 

the rest of Scandinavia, we shall obtain the following results, taking 

Hartman's flora for our guide : — ♦ 

Scandinavia. Lapponia. 

Howerless 03 '05 

Trimeroas '26 -31 

Pentamerous apetalous '08 "09 

„ petaKferous '63 "55 

According to geologists, the Scandinavian mountains are older than 
the Alps ; and yet we find that the flora of Lapland, which is the 

* One cannot but be struck with the similarity of this and the next following 
word Makiah, and that of fxrjKav, of the Greek, applied to a powerful drug with 
analogous properties ; and, as already observed, a preparation of this plant, used at 
Calcutta, is called Majoon. — Ed. 
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same as that of the Scandinavian mountains, approaches rather towards 
the antediluvian vegetation, inasmuch as the numerical proportion of 
flowerless plants is larger, of apetalous pentamerous somewhat larger, 
of petaliferous pentamerous considerably less. Comparing together the 
floras of Lapland, or the Scandinavian mountains, and the Alps, with 
reference to the numerical extent of their large groupes, we shall 
perceive a more marked discrepancy among them, than between the 
floras of the Alps and Germany, Scandinavia and Lapland ; and yet 
if we keep in view the habitual characters of the floras, their families, 
genera, and even species, the analogy of the flora of the Alps with 
that of the Scandinavian mountains, becomes far more manifest, than 
the analogy which exists between them and the corresponding lower 
countries, and which, according to climate, might be expected to pre* 
vail. This will become evident by combining together the preceding 
schedules : — 
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Aoother peculiarity in one part of the alpine flora consists in the re- 
markable uncertainty of proportion among its species, and the vacillation 
of forms, which renders it extremely difficult, if not impossible, to de- 
termine the species coiTcctly. It follows, in consequence, that certain 
forms are looked upon as reducible to a few species only, while other 
authors divide them into many. I need mention only Draha^ Arahls^ 
Hieraclum, Gerdiana, and Salix, This unsteadiness as regards form is the 
more remarkable, since Alpine plants propagate themselves more by means 
of buds than seeds ; and it is known that the former preserve the specific 
features of plants more rigidly than the latter. If I am correct in my 
supposition, that plants have originated, not from one, but from many 
parent individuals, it appears probable, that species may have origi- 
nated, from types of nearly-allied forms becoming gradually fixed by pro- 
pagation from buds or seeds, and by their expelling other forms. But if 
this view is adopted, it is clear that the older flora must possess more 
numerous and fixed forms than the recent. By the influence of man 
new forms (varieties) arise, which seem to indicate a sort of return to 
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the primitive state of things. But this result loses much of its value, 
when it is considered, that the Scandinavian mountain-flora, which is 
the more ancient, shoTfs much instability in regard to forms, pointing 
towards the great variety of localities, as the leading cause. 

Although I think it reasonable to conclude, that the flora of the 
Alps is of more recent date, than that of middle Europe, or of the 
Scandinavian mountains, yet I do not by any means consider this as 
finally proved. To attain any degree of certainty, we require a great 
many data, founded on geological structure, which are yet wanting ; 
and in order to form conclusions from the internal character of the 
floras, we must compare many of these, on purpose to obtain the value 
of certain numerical proportions between the principal groupes and the 
characters of the floras. It is only by the earnest co-operation of the 
botanist, geologist, and zoologist, that we can expect to arrive at any 
conclusive results. I could wish, especially, that botanists would be 
induced to study thoroughly the phy to-geographical divisions, their 
peculiar features, and the physical conditions, under which they present 
themselves. What has been advanced above, must be considered as 
propositions only, awaiting further researches. In the meanwhile, I 
will conclude with the following remarks. It is well known that 
New Holland and South Africa are remarkable by the great diver- 
sity, as well as peculiarity, of their vegetable productions ; while, 
on the contrary, the flora of extra-tropical South America is devoid 
of either, and approaches not a little to the flora of Europe and North 
America. Now, this multiplicity of forms cannot have originated in 
migration, for which neither of those countries is adapted; New 
Holland being entirely surrounded by the ocean, and South Africa 
equally so in three directions, while in the fourth it is bounded by 
mountains and barren deserts. Neither can we suppose tliat the multi- 
plicity has arisen from circumstances of climate, which, from the greater 
influence of the sea in the southern hemisphere, should be less diversified. 
May we not, therefore, explain this singularity in the three continents 
of that hemisphere upon historical grounds? In New Holland, as 
well as in South Africa, there is a certain instability of species ; and 
families belonging to the most perfect, exhibit a great development 
and predominancy, such as Mimosea and Mt/rtacea, Finally : most 
salt-water plants {halophytes) belong to the less-developed pentamerous 
groupe, that is, to the apetalous, which predominated in the former 
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creation beyond what is the case now. May this not indicate, that 
these plants belong to the more ancient fonns, which, inhabiting the 
sea-shores, were with less difficulty preserved during grand natural 
convulsions ? 

If it should be objected to inquiries like the preceding, that they lead 
to no certain results, it may be answered, that the progress of our 
knowledge of fossils during the last fifty years having been gigantic, 
we may be. confident that our researches, too, will be productive of 
good. We all know that limits are set to human knowledge ; but it 
is only by means of trials that we can ascertain where those limits 
present themselves. The naturalist is not to be deterred by the silent 
Sphinx of nature: he should endeavour to compel her to speak out. 



Decades of Fungi ; hy Hie Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 

Decade XXXI. 

{Continued from vol. ii. p. 112.) 

The present Decade, with the exception of the last species, consists 
of the novelties collected by Mr. Spruce in his visit to the Pyrenees, and 
the province of Para in Brazil. The species are few in number, but, 
especially the Brazilian, exhibit some interesting forms. All the Bra- 
zilian fungi in the collection are enumerated, but it has not been 
thought necessary to do so with those from the Pyrenees. 

* Agaricua Campanella, Batsch. 

Hab. Tanaii. 

I have seen abundant specimens of this from Xalapa, and from va- 
rious parts of North America, some having the gills yellow as in Euro- 
pean specimens, and others, especially those from Ohio, agreeing 
with Mr. Spruce's specimen in having the gills cinereous. It appears, 
however, from Mr. Lea's notes, that even in the Ohio individual the 
gills were at first tawny. All agree in the peculiar natm*e of the 
down at the base of the stems, which, in the Xalapa specimens, send out 
many decumbent shoots. It is possible that more than one species 
may exist, and that perhaps belonging to the genus Marasmius, being 
the analogue of A. Campanella, but the dried specimens before mc, 
though numerous, are not sufficient to establish the point. 
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301. Marasmiua inodef^ma, n. s. ; csespitosus ; pileo subiiTcgulari 
excentrico fibrilloso-sericeo ; stipite nigrescente; lamellis latiusculis 
breviter adnatis, interstitiis Isevibus. 

Hab. Para, 

Pileus f -1 inch broad, nearly even, depressed, paUid, in'egular, 
somewhat excentric, clothed with silky anastomosing or reticulate fibres. 
Stem i-1 inch high, not ^ a line thick, nearly smooth, at first pale, at 
length brown, slightly incrassated at the base. Gills moderately broad, 
slightly attached, distinct ; the interstices smooth. 

Distinguished by the nature of the silky covering of the pileus, which 
is diiFerent from anything that I have seen in other species. Externally 
it resembles Marasmius Vaillantii and M, alliiodoruSy Mont. 

* SchizopJiyllum commune. Fries. 
Hab. Caripi. 

302. ScJdzophyllum umbrinum, n. s. ; umbrinus, context u concolore 
cartilaginis ; pileo flabelliformi profunde inciso lobato ; lobis furcatis. 
(Tab. I. fig. 1.) 

Hab. Caripi. 

Umber-brown. Pileus about \ an inch long and broad, flabelliform, 
attached by the elongated vertex, from which proceed a few byssoid 
radiating threads, which form an orbicular spot on the matrix, some- 
what strigose behind, and paler, clothed in front with adpressed spongy 
down, which breaks up into little fascicles or areolae, deeply inciso-lo- 
bate, the lobes flabelliform, incised and furcate. Gills at first clothed, 
like the pileus, with umber down. 

I have not seen the fructifying surface of the hymenium. It is dis- 
tinguished by its umber hue, to which there is no approach in the other 
species, by its regularly lobed and furcate pileus, and its dark cartila- 
ginous substance. 

Tab. I. fig. 1 : a, 8, umhrinum, nat, size ; 5, upper, and c, dennr 
side, slightly magnified. 

* Folyporus sanguineus, Fr. 
Hab. Caripi; Para. 

* Trameles hydnoides. Fries. 
Hab. Caripi. 

303. Stereum Galeottii, n. s. ; umbonato-sessile, parvum, convexum, 
rigidum ; pileo cervlno velutino-tomentoso crebrissime badio-zonato ; 
zonis hie iUie glabris nitentibus ; hymenio cinereo-alutaceo. Galeotti, 
no. 6853. 
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Hab. Caripi, Spruce ; Vera Cniz, Galeotti ; Xalapa, Mr. Harries. 

Pileus 1^ iDoh broad, 1 inch long, subflabelliform, umbonato-sessile, 
mostly convex above, slightly undulated, thin but rigid, fawn-coloured, 
clothed with velvety down; repeatedly zoned; zones mostly very 
close and narrow, frequently forming bay-brown fasciae, smooth and 
shining, alternating with paler. Hymenium tan-coloured, with a cine- 
reous tinge. 

Undoubtedly nearly allied to Stereum lohatum^ Kze., but a much 
smaller and neater species, remarkable for its closely-zoned pileus. 

Galeotti*s specimens, it should be observed, are far less beautiful 
than those of Mr. Harries and Mr. Spruce. 

* Hypolyssm Montagnei, Berk, in Hook. Journ. of Bot. vol. i, p. 139. 
tab. 6, fig. 1. 

Hab. On twigs. Caripi. 

* Bictyonema membranaceumy Ag. Syst. Alg. p. 85. 
Hab. Caripi. 

* Hypochnus nigrocinctm, Ehrenb. Hor. Phys. Bcr. p. 85. 
Hab. Caripi. 

* H. dtbo'dnctns, Montague, Ann. des Sc. Nat. 2 Ser. vol. viii. p. 361. 
Hab. Caripi. 

This is not- precisely the plant of Dr. Montague, having the border 
rather more byssoid. Another form occurs in the same collection more 
nearly approaching his plant, but thinner. All the three are probably 
the barren thallus of some lichen. 

* Peziza cinerea, Batsch. 
Hab. Tanaii. 

Agreeing precisely in fructification, as in outward form and colour, 
with European specimens. 

304. P. herpotricha, n. s. ; capsulis convexis pallido-rufis demum 
obscurioribus glabris immarginatis, fibris ramosis repentibus insiden- 
tibus. (Tab. I. fig. 2.) 

Hab. On living leaves, mostly on the upper surface. Caripi. 

Forming orbicular patches on the leaves, resembling those of an As- 
teroina. Cups convex, immarginate, pale red-brown, seated either 
singly or many together on branched, rugged, dark-brown, radiating 
fibres, which give out numerous ovate processes from their sides, and 
separate easily from the surface of the leaf. The main threads are con- 
nected by numerous fine branched hyaline filaments. Asci short. 
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slender. Sporidia oblong, very slightly curved or sigmoid, uniseptate, 
with frequently a nucleus in either cell. 

This has very much the aspect of a Lichen, but there are no gonidia. 
It has somewhat the same habit as P. leucorhodina, Mont., but has 
no close affinity with any described species, as isx as I have been able 
to discover. 

Tab. I. fig. 2 : a, P. kerpoiricka, nat. me ; 3, mycelium ; c, asci and 
sporidia, both highly magnified. 

* Pf^acidium denMum, Kze. 
Hab. Caripi. 

The asci, both in the Brazilian and Buropean specimen, contain a 
quantity of thread-shaped sporidia, as in some other species of the 
genus. In the Brazilian individuals they are rather more slender. 
Corda's figure appears to be taken from something different, as indeed 
the general appearance of the plant seems to indicate. Phaddium 
DeUtty Kze., which grows on the leaves of laurels in Madeira, has the 
same structure, but the sporidia are much thicker. 

* Kypoxyhn obovcttum, Mont. Spharia obovata^ Berk, in Ann. of 
Nat. Hist. vol. iii. p. 397. 

Hab. On bark. Caripi. 

* H. Leprieurii, Mont., Ann. des Sc. 2 Ser. vol. i. p. 352. 
Hab. On bark. Caripi. 

This might at first be .taken for a distinct species, but a section 
shows that it is merely a state of that described by Dr. Montague. 
The outer siuface is covered partially with a delicate velvety coat. 
Some of the bark is carried up by the disc, forming, together with a 
portion of the stroma, an acute margin. Ultimately, however, the 
bark with the stroma attached to it falls off, leaving a hollow disc and 
an obtuse margin, both of which are very evident in a vertical section. 

* Thamnomi/cea ChamMsonis, Ehrenb. Hor. Phys.Ber. p. 79. tab. 17. 
fig. 1. 

The capitula of this fungus contain several oblong peritheda, exactly 
as in Hypoxylon Leprieurii, Sec., to which it is evidently closely allied. 
The sporidia are oblong, with one side rather curved. I do not find 
the stem usually hollow. It consists of three parts — the outer laccate 
coat, a dense black stratum, like charcoal, which is brownish externally, 
and a loose pith, which occasionaUy vanishes, or is turned aside in the 

VOL. III. . D 
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process of making a section, the outer portion of which, next to the 
charcoal-like stratum, is reddish. 

* Micropenis apphnataf Mont. Cuba, p. 325. 
Hab. Caripi. 

The specimens are young, and have a blue cast with a white orifice. 
The asci are not yet formed. 

305. Bepazea Mappa, n. s. ; maculis e plagis variecoloribus subcon- 
centricis fusco-limitatis formatis ; peritheciis olivaceis ; ascis subelon- 
gatis, sporidiis oblongis sublanceolatis hyalinis. (Tab. I. fig. 3.) 

Hab. Caripi. On leaves of some unknown plant. 

Forming patches an inch or riiore in diameter, consisting of more or 
less concentric irregular arese, those in the centre mostly whitish, the 
others presenting one or more shades of more or less bright red-brown ; 
each area being strictly defined by a brown, wavy, somewhat diffused 
line. The whole presents the appearance of a coloured map. Peri- 
thecia punctiform, olive, with a white speck in the centre. Asci at 
first short, at length slightly elongated, lanceolate ; sporidia oblong, 
inclining to lanceolate, with one side more strongly curved, hyaline. 
Occasionally two or more perithecia are connected by a greenish 
substance. 

A very pretty species, marked by several distinct characters. A 
single specimen exists in the collection of a variety or allied species, 
growing upon some larger leaves, evidently congeneric with those on 
which B, Mappa is developed. The spots are much larger, consisting 
of a larger number of more strictly concentric rings, which are of a 
more uniform wood-colour. Unfortunately, the spots are without 
perithecia. 

Tab. I. fig. 3 : tty Bepazea Mappa, nat. me ; h, young and mature 
asci, with the sporidia magnified 300 diameters, 

* SphBTonema epicecidium, Berk, in Hook. Kew Gard. Misc. vol. i. 
p. 291. tab. X. B. 

Hab. On galls. Caripi. But not on the same gall on which Sir E. 
Home gathered the specimens described as above from Para. 

306. Agaricua (Pleurotus) Sprucei, n. s. ; imbricatus ; pileo pellicu- 
loso convexo tomentoso-scabriusculo ; stipite strigoso brevissimo vel 
obsoleto : lamellis latiusculis. 

Hab. On stumps. Col de Louvic, South of France. 

Pileus 3-4 inches broad, imbricated, convex, clothed with a subge- 
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latinous pellicle, which is minutely scabrous, especially behind, with 
short yellowish down ; flesh moderately thick ; margin involute. Stem 
externally short or obsolete ; when present, clothed with yellow strigse. 
Gills at first narrow, but at length more than \ of an inch broad. 

This species, of which I can find no description, resembles A, solid" 
nus, but is remarkable for a subgelatinous coat, like that of A.palmattM^ 
with the addition of a short scabrous down, especially behind. The 
whole plant seems to have a more or less yellow tint. 

307. Exidia straminea, n. s. ; minuta, cupuheformis, erumpens, strami- 
nea, basi rugosa stipitiformi, extus subtiliter pubescente, intus subpli- 
cata. (Tab. I. fig. 4.) 

Hab. On smooth bark. Wood near Pau, South of France. 

Erumpent, straw-coloured, ^-|- an inch broad, cup-shaped, at length 
flexuous, externally slightly wrinkled, clothed with extremely minute 
pubescence, scarcely velvety, elongated below into a short sulcate 
stem ; internally even, except at the base, which is somewhat wrinkled. 

The substance consists of delicate anastomosing flocci, which expand 
above into 2-3 septate clavate momliform threads^ which form the hy- 
menium. Margin involute, denticulate. 

This pretty species has the habit of a Peziza, and is altogether dis- 
tinct from every species with which I am acquainted. I have not seen 
perfect spores, but the specimen seems to have arrived at maturity. 

Tab. I. fig. 4 : a portion of the threads of the hymenium, magnified 
300 diameters. 

308. Spheeria (Circinatae) parmularia, n. s. ; parva, pustulseformis ; 
peritheciis circinantibus lateraliter arete compressis, ostiolis vix dis- 
tinctis umbonem eflbrmautibus ; ascis linearibus, sporidiis lato-oblongis 
uniseptatis fusds. 

IIab. On the smooth living bark of young trees (apparently on 
birch) ; Transoubat, South of France. On oak ; Eling's Cliff. 

Scarcely a line broad, forming little pustules with a black umbo. 
Perithecia circinating, closely packed, so as to present, when cut 
through, a triangle with one curved and two straight sides. Ostiola 
in general indistinct. Asci linear, containing eight brown, broadly 
oblong, uniseptate sporidia, like those of many IHplodia, 

This curious species has been known to me for some years, but has 
never been published, in consequence of the doubt attached to its 
proper position, in consequence of its growing on living bark, contrary 
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to the habit of other cortical Spharia. It has, however, been submitted 
to several experienced Lichenologists, as Mr. Babington, Mr. Borrer^ 
Professor Fries, and Dr. Montagne, without eliciting any satisfactory 
opinion, and I therefore think myself justified in considering it as a 
Spharia rather than a Verrucaria, especially as there is no crust. In 
some states it resembles very closely the genus Parmentaria, Fee. Ex- 
ternally it is not unlike Spk. turgida. The perithecia vary in number 
from 5 to 10, but are always laterally compressed, so that a section 
reminds one of the disposition of the carpels of an orange. 

309. Physarum iridescem, n. s. ; confertum, sessile vel spurie stipita- 
tum ; peridiis subglobosis columbino-chalybeis tenerrimis ; floccis albis, 
sporis atris. 

Hab. On Jungermannus, Labassere, South of France. 

Crowded, either entirely sessile or spuriously stipitate ; peridia glo- 
bose or contracted at the base, from their crowded mode of growth, 
very delicate, reflecting prismatic colours like iridescent copper ; flocci 
irregular, branched, varying in thickness, white ; spores deep violet- 
black to the naked eye, but inclining to lilac under the compound 
microscope, globose when moist, elliptic, but pointed at either end 
when dry. 

Agreeing exactly in habit with P, bfyophilum, but differing in its 
white flocci and darker spores, whose diameter is twice as great as in 
British specimens of that species. After a careful search I can find no 
intimation of the Pyrenean species. 

310. AgaricM (Psathyra) calvescens, n. s. ; pileo submembranaceo 
ex ovato conico-subcampanulato obtuso primitus piloso-tomentoso de- 
mum calvescente ; stipite floccoso sursum glabro fistuloso ; lamellis 
latis ascendentibus adnexis distantibus cinereis. Hook, fil., no. 117, 
cum ic. 

Hab. On mossy earth, in tufts. Daijeeling, 7,500 feet. September. 

Odour like that of Ag, campestria. Soft, brittle. Pileus 1-J- inch 
across, at first ovate, white, with a pale reddish-yellow tinge, clothed 
with pilose fasciculate deflexed down, thin, conical, subcampanulate, gra- 
dually becoming smooth, even, cinereous, with the exception of the 
yeUow apex. Stem 2 inches high, -2 lines thick, floccoso-squamosc 
below, the tufts of flocci pointing upwards, s(mooth above the point 
of attachment of the edge of the young pileus, white, slightly in- 
croMated downwards, fistuloae. Gills broad, ventricose, ascending, 
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adnexed, rather distant, cinereous, with a pale border. Spores dark, 

elliptic. 

Nearly allied to Ag, pennaim, but larger, with more distant gills, 

&c. It is also more densely clothed with down, the free flocci of which 

make pilose fascicles. 

(^ he eoniinued.) 
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Physical Geography o/' Sikkim-Himalaya. Extract of a letter from 
Baron Humboldt to Sir W. J. Hooker, together with copy of a 
letter on the Physical Chabagteb of Sikkim-Himalaya, addreaaad 
to Baron Humboldt, by Jos. D. Hookeb, E.N., M.D., F.E.S., &c. 

So honourable is what follows, both to the writer of the subjoined 
letter and to the illustrious philosopher from whom the injunction to 
priut it has proceeded, that, much as I fear I shall expose myself to 
the charge of vanity in giving publicity to language so highly compli- 
mentary to my son, I hope and trust I am actuated by a higher prin- 
ciple, that of justice, which forbids my withholding it. " Laudari a 
laudato " has always been accounted a most justifiable object of ambi- 
tion ; and where is there, in the world of science, a man equally lau- 
datua as Humboldt ? 

Extract from Baron Humboldfs Letter.* 
Six days ago I received an admirable letter from your son, containing 
a perfect treasure of important observations, relating to the mountain- 
masses of Himalaya, their geology, meteorology, and botanical geography. 
What a noble traveller is Joseph Hooker I What an extent of acquired 
knowledge does he bring to bear on the observations he makes, and 
how marked with sagacity and moderation are the views that he puts 
forward! I can neither part with suck a remazkable letter, nor keep 
to myself the riaumd which it contains of his researches in Thibet and 
on its confines; ther^ore I desire that it should be published, and 
correctly published, in England ; and therefore do I now deposit it in 

* This is the close of a very long letter on other subjects, — much, relating to 
Victoria regioy which will appear in another part. 
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your hands. I could not consent to bury such a prize. You have 
already published one of your son's letters to me, which, though im- 
portant, is far less valuable than the present. Only let me have the 
honour of being mentioned as the individual to whom it was addressed ; 
for I feel no little pride in being known to enjoy the friendship and 
correspondence of your son. When he returns to us in spring, he will 
find his own fame widely diffused and solidly based. At all events, 
do me the favour to inspect the printing of this document, and let it 
be done from a copy made under your own eye. 

Our illustrious geographer, M. C. Bitter, was so kind as to tran- 
scribe it for me ; but we are still doubtful about many of the names of 
places, though we have carefully referred to several maps. 

It has given me great pleasure to receive a confirmation, in this 
letter, of many guesses which I had ventured on the subject of the 
8oi-disant table-land of Thibet ; — also, on the question whether the 
Himalaya presents a continuous crest, dad with perpetual snow, or 
whether the loftiest peaks are not rather situated out of the line of a 
medial axis; — also, whether my notions upon the limits of eternal 
snow, on the two slopes, and the causes of their apparent irregularity, 
would ever be confirmed on the spot by an impartial and weU-informed 
eye-witness. This is now the second time that your son and Mr. Hodgson 
have given their testimony to the accuracy of the opinions which I 
advanced in my * Central Asia,' a work which has never been translated 
into English, but which is that in which I think I have brought for- 
ward more novel information than in any of my other publications. 

I have felt deeply anxious about your health, and my satisfaction is 
proportionably lively at hearing that your strength is considerably re- 
stored. I have lived, ever since 1848, in the midst of political excite- 
ment and popular insurrection, and I can truly aver that my chief 
comfort has arisen from my literary labours, often prolonged fsur into 
the night. I have just published my third and exclusively astronomi- 
cal volume of ' Kosmos.' Health and powers are still mercifully 
granted to me ; whilst the dearest friend I have on earth, M. Arago, is 
threatened with the loss of his sight. 

And now I do entreat you, my dear and kind old friend, to excuse 
the length of this almost illegible letter, and to receive the assurance 
of my affectionate and respectfrd regard. 

Baron A^xander Humboldt. 

Potsdam, Dec. 11th, 1850. 
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Letter firom Dr. Hookee to Baeon Humboldt, dated — 

Khossya Mountaiiis, Sept. 23rd, 1850. 

My dear and veneeable Friend, — My correspondence has been 
thrown into such confusion during the last twelve months, that I am 
almost afraid to think how long a time may have elapsed since you 
have heard from me ; much longer I know it is than it should have 
been, under any circumstances ; especially as I have never yet thanked 
you for the distinguished place you are said to have accorded to my 
name in the * Aspects of Nature.' My copy of this work has not 
yet reached me, but I do not want that to persuade me how grateful 
I should feel. I have very much to thank you for, and have had for 
years. 

I acquainted you with my having applied in vain to the Surveyor- 
General for information about the elevation of the peaks, Dwhalghiri, 
Gosain-than, &c., &c. He has not replied to me ; and Dr. Campbell, 
who addressed him since on the subject, has met with no better success. 
I believe that he has not calculated any but Chumalari and Eanchin- 
junga. There are four which he considers as rivals : all are within a 
very few feet of the same height, and from what I hear that he has said, 
I conclude they are — 

1. Kinchi^junga, 28,148 feet accurately measured. 

2. A mountain, in about 86° 30^ E. longitude. 

3. Gosain-than. 

4. Dwhalghiri. 

Jewahir is considerably lower than any of these. 

The Deputy Surveyor- General (Capt. Thuillier) is an intimate friend 
of mine, but he can give me no information, his Principal having neither 
forwarded results nor data to the office at Calcutta. These particulars 
are probably just what I told you before ; 1 know no more. Mountain 
No. 2, I have seen repeatedly : it divides the Ariin river from the 
Kosi rivers, and is visible from Daijeeling and elsewhere. 

You are aware of my visits to two Thibetan Passes, in Eastern Ne- 
paul, west of Kinchinjunga, in November and December 1848, and of 
my protracted residence on the Sikkim frontier in June, and my visit 
to five other Passes in September and October 1849. During the latter 
excursion Dr. Campbell joined me, and it terminated in our imprison- 
ment by the Sikkim Eajah*s prime minister and counsellors. Our 
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lives were threatened, and Dr. Campbell had a very narrow escape, being 
treated with great barbarity* 

I entered Thibet, and spent some days north of lat. 28°, discovering 
the source of the Aran river, which flows from west of the Bam- 
tchoo Lakes, behind Eonchinjunga, to its exit from the mountains of 
Thibet in Nepaul. From what I saw, and the voluminous details I 
have collected, I am now convinced that the snowed Himalaya do 
not form an individual mountain chain; but that they consist of 
groups of snowy peaks, widely separated from one another, and are 
parts, or meridional spurs, of a much more lofty range of mountains 
between the great masses of snow and the Yarou-tsampu riv^. The 
southern water-shed is behind all the snows, often half a degree and 
more ; and the Thibetan frontier runs along the line of water-shed be- 
hind, as often as along the ridges of snow. Thibet, between the Yarou 
and the snow, is, as you have well described it, a lofty, rugged, and 
quite impracticable country ; though none of the peaks, north of the 
water-shed on that line, reach the elevation of the snowy ones. 

The snowy peaks, called Himalaya, occupy ncBtida of great elevation, 
and whose surface is less rugged. The rivers, too, throughout Thibet, 
run in broad open valleys with ragged, scarped flanks. Except along 
the courses of the rivers, the country is uninhabited, and impracticable ; 
and detours of any extent are preferred to crossing the chains in Thibet. 
Of these great noBuds I recognize nine, well marked, and separated by 
an unsnowed tract of comparatively low elevation. They are— 

1. A group in long. 93°, which I am now measuring, dividing the 
Soubansiri from the Monass. 

2. A group I am also observing, between the Monass and Patchiou. 

3. Chumalari group, between Patchiou and Matchoo, which rises 
north of Chumalari. 

4. Donkiah (24,000), which I have visited, between the Matchoo 
and Lachen (or Teesta). 

5. Kinchinjunga, between the Teesta and Arun. 

6. The Peak in 86° 30', between the Arun and Kosi. 

7. Gosain-than, between the Kosi and Gundule. 

8. Dhwalghiri, between the Gundule and G^gra. 

9. Jewahir and Mansarovar? 

The unsnowed space between 5 and 6 is very great. East of 1 
the snowy Himalaya cease, and the lower ranges sink greatly. I 
am now nearly due south of 1 (S. 10° W.), and see the horizon to 70° 
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east, without a snowy peak or elevation. The snow commences again 
east of the Dihong, which I do not doubt is the Burrampooter and 
Yarou. All the rivers, mentioned above, as between the groupes of 
snows, have their sources in a well-defined range, south of the Yarou. 
That range now forms the boundary of Nepaul, west of Gosain-than, 
and did, east of it, before the war between Nepaul and Thibet. East of 
Grosain-than there is no natural boundary, except where the spurs of 
the mountains, east and west of the exit of the Arun, constitute one. 
The Thibet boundary of Sikkim is Kinchinjunga, to the west ; and the 
range between the Lachong and Teesta in Thibet, which is a westerly 
spur from Donkiah, and this last runs south for forty miles in a snowy 
meridional range. Chumalari does so, likewise ; and the Chinese have 
drawn the line south from the eastern fiank of the Donkiah for as many 
miles, and then north again, along the western fiank of the Chumalari. 
This V-shaped portion includes the greater part of the Matchoo's course, 
and the town of Pari ; it is interposed between Sikkim and Bhotan. 
The Patchiou valley is as low as 6,000 feet, in the latitude of Chuma- 
lari, and looking from Thibet, S.E., I could descry no snow between 
the Chumalari and the group east of the Patchiou. This last groupe 
I also see from these mountains (distant about 210 miles), and from 
both stations I make its elevation to be probably 24,000 feet. 

When in Thibet, in lat. 28° 10' N., and long. 88° E., I took angles 
with a theodolite from a mountain 18,500 feet above the sea, on the 
southern flank of the Arun valley. The ranges to the north of me 
were nowhere below that elevation, but did not rise above 22,000 feet. 
Eastward, I saw three meridional ranges, i. «., that of Chumalari 
(S.E.), and two others, each of which came from a lofty mountain-land, 
and were connected with a beautiful snowy range, about eighty miles 
to the N.E., which I believe separated the U and Tsang provinces of 
Thibet. North-west of me was the course of the Arun, and beyond 
that a very lofty range, rising to 25,000 feet, which took a southerly 
direction, forming the snowy Himalaya group between the Arun and 
Kosi, i, e., that, west of Kinchin. This line of water-shed is a physical 
feature, well recognized by the Thibetans ; between the Arun and Chu- 
malari it is called Dingcham province, and sometimes Damtsen. The 
inhabitants are verif black ; they rear the shawl-wool goats, and yaks, 
and are a very turbulent race of savages, detested as cattle-robbers by 
the Sikkimites, Nepaulese, and Thibetans. To us they were uncouth, 
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rude, and boisterons, requiring great bullying : I owe them a grudge 
for breaking my azimuth compass, though more accidentally, I believe, 
than through wilful mischief. They opposed my crossing the Arun. 

Kiong-lah is the name of the range forming the great axis, or water- 
shed between the Tarou and the Arun. Turner crossed Dingcham, 
and reached his highest ground about Eamtchien. That is the centre 
of the nosud : jfrom thence six mountain-chains or spurs radiate ; — 
1, that west of Bhotan, on which is Chumalari; 2, that east of Sik- 
kim, with Donkiah on it ; 3, that bounding the Arun on the south, 
with Kinchin-junga ; 4, ......; 5, the axis running north-west 

between the Painom and Arun, and then south-west; 6, the Odoo 
mountains ? running south-east between the Patchiou and Monass. 

The rivers are— 1, S. the Matchoo; 2, S.W. the Teesta; 3, W, 
the Arun; 4, N. the Painom; 5, N.E ; 6, S.E. the Pat- 
chiou. The mean elevation of this tract is 16-17,000 feet ; nothing 
will ripen. Digarchi is in about the lat. and long, that Turner assigns 
to it. Crops only come to maturity under the shelter of, and in the 
radiation from, the black rocks of the flanks of the Painom valley and 
its tributaries. The Wallnut grows, but does not perfect its fruit, nor 
Peaches ; and Willow is the only tree from 8-12 feet high. The result of 
aU the oral information I collected about its native and cultivated vege- 
tation, &c., would lead me to assume the elevation of this region to be 
14,000 feet, and the mean temperature of October (Jlde Turner) gives the 
same, calculated at the rate of 1° Fahr. = 400 feet, which, from a mul- 
titude of observations of air and sunk thermometer (3 feet), contempo- 
raneously with others at Darjeeling and Calcutta, I have found to be 
the decrement for altitudes above 1,000 feet north of the snows. In 
* Asie Centrale,' you perhaps assume Turner's October temperature of 
Digarchi for that of Lhassa. Of Lhassa I have many good accounts. 
Grapes do not ripen, but are imported. Peaches, Willow, and Wallnut 
do well, both wood and fruit, but no other tree. Dromedaries abound. 
It is a poor place, after all that has been said ; the census is smaU (I 
forget what). The accounts given by those persons who have and have 
not seen such a town as Purneah, in Bengal, are sufficiently different 
and instructive. 

The Tarou is navigable for skin-boats, in the rainy season, from 
Giantchi to Digarchi, and from Digarchi to the meridian of Lhassa ; 
but the course is too tortuous : it flows between lofty mountain ranges. 
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SO far east as the great lake (I forget its proper name, but not Yar- 
bongh, as it is called on tke maps, — ^it is certainly very large, but the 
island is small, towards the south-west angle) ; the Yarou trends south, 
and the country is warm, producing the Mulberry, and dome say, Silk 
and Eice. Every Thibetan describes the people on its southern banks, 
near the bend, as atrocious savages, dwelling in mountainous woods 
bordering Assam ; they are the Abors and Bor-Abors, of course : 
there the Yarou (they say) enters the mountains, and flows southward to 
the Burramj)ooter, the stream becoming too rapid for navigation, and 
the inhabitants of its banks are too savage. East of Bhotan, by 
Towang, there is no snow ; en route from Assam to Thibet, none any- 
where ; and Juniper grows to the mountain-tops. The rivers, from a 
little south of the Yarou, flow to Assam. Nor is the boundary of East 
Bhotan well defined. Every information about the Yarou was the 
same, and my informants were very numerous ; the best, a well-edu- 
cated monk, who was brought up at Mendoling, a goompa two days 
southward of the Yarou, on a river flowing to Towang and Assam, 
five days off. Menchona is the mart of that quarter, and the only 
great one east of Pari. North of the Yarou is the salt country, lofty, 
rugged, barren, and inhospitable to the last degree. The Yak cannot 
proceed beyond a few days' march northward of Digarchi ; and sheep 
are almost the only beast of burden, except man. 

Of the physical features of Eastern Thibet, its manners, customs, and 
agriculture, religion, &c., I have collected many details, but I forbear to 
weary you with them. Your general account is admirable. Plains, 
as you say, are but local features, and very limited ones ; the country is 
one of stupendous, rugged mountain-chains, and not of plains or table- 
land. The flat-floored valleys, and scarped flanked mountains, which are 
of comparatively uniform elevation above the sea, though of widely 
variable height above the valleys, give it a very difierent look to the 
snowy Himalaya. The absence of snow and wood completes the delu- 
sion ; and, as you truly observe, the traveller who suddenly encounters 
the features of an open country, the access to which begins abruptly, 
is very apt to be deceived, and the theodolite alone rectifies the error. 
The line of perpetual snow is about 15,000 feet, where the masses of 
the mountains first rise so high ; it gradually rises with the increasing 
height of the laud, to 19,000 feet, and 19,500 feet is the lowest mean 
level in lat. aS'' 30', long. 88° E., and 16,000 in the same long., and 
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lat. 27° 30'. I have seen well-defined patches quite exposed, lower 
down on the south flanks of Kinchin. Glaciers abound, but not to- 
wards the southern limits of the perpetual snow, where the mountains 
are too rugged. 

It is a remarkable fact that every river-valley I have ascended opens 
out, and is broad and flat-floored at about 10,000 feet : it becomes 
imperceptibly more and more so, in ascending ; and as it conducts you 
beyond the limits of clouds, rain, and snow, it gradually assumes 
a dryer, barren, and more Thibetan character. 

The average rain-fall at Darjeeling is 120 inches, and it is progres- 
sively less in the interior, till the mountains reach 16,000 feet, and 
then it suddenly diminishes in quantity. 

The first snow falls in the Sikkim-Himalaya at 1 6,000 feet, in Sep- 
tember, and does not melt always. In Sikkim the snow-line descends 
in October, in Thibet not till December ; in the drier northern parts, 
it again melts up to 17,000 feet. In Thibet, as far north as Kiong-lah, 
it also often falls in the end of August and September every year, and 
melts again to 19,000 feet. As the rains are not over till October, the 
sporadic falls are numerous, and quite disguise the perpetual snow. 

You have weU appreciated the several complicated phenomena of 
precipitation, evaporation, solar and terrestrial radiation. These all 
act differently, both as to amount and duration, and affect different 
times of the year, north and south of the snowy belt. Still, these 
effects are progressively greater, in going from the snows of the 
Himalaya to those of Thibet. Comparing Sikkim with the north- 
western Himalaya, I should say that the snow-line is lower in Sikkim, 
because far more falls, and the sky is more cloudy. With regard to 
the mountain axis in Asia, I do not doubt it is the Himalaya, t. e., the 
mountain mass between the Yarou and plains of Bengal. The line 
of mean greatest elevation is probably 18,000 feet: it is north of the 
snowy Himalaya, and zigzag. Proportionally very little of the snowy 
Himalaya rises above 18,000 feet ; and the 300 feet of that which is 
exposed to view being always snowed, and always projected to the eye 
in a straight line, the delusive effect is that of a mountain-chain, on this 
side the main axis and water-shed. 

I am here joined by my old friend and schoolfellow Dr. Thomson, 
of the Thibet mission ; a man of great enthusiasm, and of the highest 
scientific attainments. He had, independently, adopted the same view 
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of the snowy Himalaya as I did in Sikkim, and all we can see from 
these (the Khossya) mountains, appears to confirm it. Dr. Thomson 
has visited the Karakoraur Pass, and finds it to be as laid down in 
your map to * Asie Centrale.' He regards the Karakoraur and Muztagh 
as the real continuation of the axis, which runs north-west from Man- 
sarowar. The latter is, indeed, another nosttdy from which three chains 
of mountains radiate, one dividing the Indns from the Sutlej, another 
north of the former river, and another south of the latter. In fact, 
the course of the Indus and Sutlej much resembles that of the 
Soubansiri and Yarou, the latter being the Dihong, and finally the 
Burrampooter. With regard to atmospheric phenomena, I found the 
south-east wind to prevail up to 18,000 feet ; whereas at 24,000 the 
westerly current is perennial. The sonth-east is all but perennial in 
Sikkim, but is considerably checked by the Himalaya ; still it keeps 
Thibet cloudy and showery from May till October. 

The south-east monsoon hardly reaches Sikkim, the currents being 
generally between south and south-west. These, passing between the 
Garrows and Eajmahal mountains, cause the Sikkim-Himalaya to be 
much wetter than the Bhotan mountains, which are sheltered by the 
IChossya. In the latter, the rain-fall is excessive, 350 inches last year 
at Churra, and 120 this last July. I have several times carefully 
measured 11 inches in 12 hours I There is no error in my instru- 
ments or those established at Churra. The atmospheric pressure, 
temperature, and wet-bulb, I register as often as is possible, without 
interfering with my other pursuits ; and I find that a thermometer buried 
at three feet, gives very valuable results. 

The atmospheric tide is uniform as to time at all elevations, but the 
amount gradually diminishes, and progressively with the elevation, — 
at 17,000 feet it appears to be but a few thousandths of an inch. I 
almost invariably read off all the instruments seven times in the twenty- 
four hours, and I have horary observations from all heights, up to 16,000 
feet ; I take the same times as at the Calcutta Observatory. 

Por geodetical observations I have but little leisure, and confine 
myself to a careful survey of my route, and occasionally the elevations 
of remarkable distant mountains. The survey, and numberless baro- 
metric observations over all parts of Sikkim, may afford elements for 
a computation of the mean mass of that section of the Himalaya. 

Vegetation I have found up to 18,500 feet in Thibet. Herbaceous 
plants are sufficiently abundant at 18,000, in certain spots ; and of 
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shrubby ones, I have several species of Lonicera and Rhododendron 
from upwards of 17,000 feet, with Chuiphalia and Ephedra, A nettle 
( Urtica) attains this elevation, as do Zannichellia and Ranunculus in 
water. Composite are, however, much the most alpine natural order ; 
many genera, Gnaphaliumy Sdussurea, Arlemida, and Erigeron, ascend- 
ing to 17,000 and 17,500 feet, together with Astragalus and Valeriana 
{Nardostachys). A coleopterous insect, allied to Mehe ? and Acarus^ 
are found inhabiting 18,500 feet, along with the Kiang, or wild ass, 
and various ruminants ; there, too, the fox, hare, and two species of 
smaller rodents burrow, all of which have parasites. At 17,000 feet 
bees live and feed ; Diptera are common ; Ephemera is found, and 
Papilionida! of t^o genera {Polyommatus and Argyuris). The 
absence of the large Carabiday which occur in the European Alps, is 
a striking anomaly. At 16,000 feet I have observed the house-fly 
and Lumbricus. The musk-deer I never saw at great elevations, not 
even in midsummer above 12,000 feet; there is, however, another 
species in Thibet. A monkey inhabits the Pine-woods at 11,000 feet, 
but is more common at 9,000. The limits of the Pines are highly 
curious and well marked, differing both from Bhotan and the north- 
western Himalaya. There is no Deodar, nor P. excelsa or Gerardiana, 
nor Cupressus torulosa ; whereas the C. funebris ? of China is commonly 
planted, and there is a wild Larch (Pinus longifolia) 1-4,000 feet ; 
Yew (Taxus), 7-10,000 feet. Abies Brunonis, Larch, and Abies 
Khutrow {d^fj^Smithiana), all grow between 8-11,000 feet. An erect 
Tree-Juniper and fniticose Rhododendron, eight feet high; Birch, 
WilloWy and Pyrus, ascend to near 15,000 feet in favourable situations, 
but are all stunted. Lonicera are, however, the commonest shrubs at 
14,000 feet, of several species, with Rosa and Berberis, 

My geological notes want all to be worked up. Gneiss is the 
prevalent formation between 7 and 17,000 feet ; above that, encrinitic 
granites, and in Thibet, fossiliferoua limestone and tertiary rocks. 
Below 7,000 feet come the mica and clay-slates, sandstone, and coal. 
There is no lime in Sikkim proper, except as a deposit. Hot springs, 
of temperature 110°, I have found at 17,000 feet, with sulphuroijs 
salts. The most curious and novel geological feature consists in the 
magnificent moraines, which abound in every valley, descending from 
the snow. They commence at 10-11,000 feet, and may thence be 
traced continuously up to the glaciers themselves, whose lower edges, 
often twenty miles higher up the valley, are always at about 17,000 
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feet. The proofs hence appear clear of a gradual iinkhig of the Hima- 
laya : I could obtain no signs of a rising, but abundant evidence of 
the contrary. The glaciers have certainly receded 7,000 feet. 

And now it is high time to draw this long letter to a close ; I fear 
it is but a poor attempt to inform you of what I am doing. Dr. 
Thomson and myself intend to continue our explorations here till 
November, and then to visit Cachar, Chittagong, and Arracan, from 
whence we embark for Calcutta, and England in the early spring of next 
year. Our conjoined collections will be enormous. His consists of 
4,000 species, from the Plains of India, Thibet, the north-western 
Himalaya, Kashmir, and Lahore ; and mine of nearly as many, from the 
Sikkim-Himalaya and Bengal. We have since, unitedly, gathered here 
upwards of 3,000, and we expect perhaps to add another 1,000 in 
Chittagong and Arracan. The vegetation is wonderful ; we have twenty 
Oaks alone from the Khossya mountains, and an equal number from 
the Himalaya mountains. 

Mr. Hodgson, of DarjeeUng, always desires his grateful acknow- 
ledgments to you. 

I rejoice to hear of your continued good health. The news of his 
Prussian Majesty's accident reached me, and I thought it would afilict 
you very much. It is a matter of rejoicing tbat a sovereign who has 
the true interests of science so much at heart should have recovered. 

Believe me, with feelings of grateful and affectionate regard, 

Your faithful and obedient friend, 

Joseph D. Hookeb. 



Plants for Sale. 

Mr. Samuel Mossman has lately returned from New Zealand and 
Australia, with a considerable number of dried plants, which he has 
placed in the hands of Mr. S. Stevens for sale. The New Zealand 
collection is from the Northern* Island, and contains more than 100 
species. The Australian collection consists of South Australia, New 
South Wales, and Van Diemen's Land plants, amounting to about 
400 species. 

We learn with much satisfaction, that Mons. E. Bourgeau, the 
botanical traveller and collector for the Society Fran9aise d'Explora- 
tion, has arrived in Paris with a jfine collection of plants from the 
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mid-eastern parts of Spain.* The address of Mons. Bourgeau is at 
" No. 11, Rue dea Blanc-manteaux, Paris'* As a judicious collector, 
and as a higUy liberal distributor of his specimens, Mons. Bourgeau 
is already very favourably known in the botanical world ; so that his 
present collection may be expected to prove well worthy of considera- 
tion. The number of species is not stated ; but in his former journeys 
the sets sent to England have run from 400 to 600 species. 



Extensive Herbarium. 

A vendre, un herbier que Ton lvalue a 24,000 especes, disposes 
selon la M^thode Naturelle, et se trouvant dans un etat de conservation 
parfaite. De ces plantes, une partie a et^ ramass^ pendant un long 
s^our en Basse Allemagne et dans les provinces occidentales de TEmpire 
Busse ; une autre et majeure est le fruit de voyages longues et p^nibles 
dans la Eussie Asiatique, surtout dans la chaine de T Altai jusqu'aux 
frontieres de la Chine ; une troisieme est acquise par Techange et Tacbat 
de botanistes voyageurs en differens pays. Par consequent, on y trouve 
presque toutes les plantes de TAUemagne, la plupart de celles de 
I'Europe septentrionale et m^ridionale, des Etats Unis tant orientaux 
qu'occidentaux, puis une partie considerable de celles du Cap de Bonne 
Esp^rance et d'autres parties du monde ; auxqueUes s'ajoutent de 
nombreux echantillons pris dans les jardins botaniques du Nord de 
rAUemagne. Les exemplaires sont aussi nombreux, aussi bien 
choisis et bien dess^h^s, que varies selon les localit^s. En outre, ils 
sont d^nomin^ avec tout le soin possible, en quoi ceci leur donne une 
valeur particuliere, qu'ils renferment tons les mat^riaux qui ont servi 
aux travaux scienti£ques du possesseur, dont les resultats s*impriment 
depuis longtemps et continuent de paraitre. Pour d'autres details, 
comme pour apprendre les conditions, sous lesquelles on pourra acquerir 
cette collection, on est pri^ de s'addresser par de lettres affranchies a 
M. L. C. Treviranus, Professeur de Botanique a TUniversite de Bonn, 
en Prusse Bh^nane. 

[The Editor of this Journal can testify to the great value of this 
herbarium, in regard to the beauty of the specimens and to its perhaps 
nnrivaUed richness in northern European and northern Asiatic plants, 
no less than to its authentic importance in regard to specific identity.] 

* This collection is now ready for delivery ; and there will accompany the seta 
to the accostomed subscribers 110 Species of plants from Algiers and the lesser 
Atlas : of which a large proportion are bulbous, authentically named by M. Durieu. - 
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CofUributioM to the Botany (/Western India; 
by N. A. Dalzell, Esq., M.A. 

{Continued from vol. ii. p. 844.) 

Nat. Ord. AUKANTIACE^. 

PiPTOSTYLis. Genus novum, cum icone. 

Tab. II. 

Gen. Char. Calyx 4-5-fidus. Corolla petala 4-5. Stamina 8-10, 
libera : filamenta alterna breviora, basi complanato-dilatata, apice 
subulata ; anthera ovales, biloculares, longitudinaliter debiscentes. 
Ovarium rotundatum, toro stipitiformi impositum, triloculare ; ovula 
in loculis gemina, collateralia, ex apice anguli centralis pendula. 
Stylus brevis, crassus, cum ovario articulatus, caducus. Stigma stylo 
baud (»rassius. Bacca abortu bi-uni-locularis, loculi abortu I-spwmi. 
— Frutex 6-7 ped. altus, inermis ; foliis imparipinnatis ; foliolis al- 
temis, 9ubeoriacei8, glabris, crenulatis ; paniculis terminalibus, corym- 
biformibus, dongatis. 

Piptostylis Indica, Nob. (Tab. II.) 
Calyx parvus, segmentis rotundatis, ciliatis. Alahastrua spbsericus. 
Corolla petala ovali-oblonga, \\ lin. longa. Stamina cum petaHs 
inserta, breviora, petalis opposita. Foliola 2-4-juga, alterna, ovata, 
obtuse acuminata, apice emarginata, breve petiolulata, glaberrima, 
nitida, pellucid o-punctata, 2-4 poll, longa, 1^-2 poll. lata. Pani- 
cula corymbiformes, folium aequantes, paniculse rami pedicellique 
velutini. — Crescit in Canara ; fl. Martio. Fructum maturum non vidi. 

This genus is intermediate between SclerostyUs and Beryera, agreeing 
with the former in the structure of its flowers and ovary, but having 
the whole habit and appearance of Bergera, From the former it differs 
in the character of its inflorescence, in having a caducous style \ from 
the latter, in its three-ceUed ovary, its short thick style situated in a 
depression of the ovary and whoUy caducous; while the style of 
Bergera has the base persistent, the upper part only falling off. The 
ovules of Bergera are said to be solitary, and to be attached by their 
middle to the middle of the axis. Had I been able completely to 
verify these statements, they would have afforded important distinctions ; 
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but they seem to me to rest partly on imperfect observations. 
I was naturally led to examine carefully the structure of Bergera 
Konigii in connection with this plant, and I found the ovules suspended 
from very near the apex, to the top of the cell. I examined fresh 
specimens, both wild arid cultivated, and was not a little surprised to 
find in the latter, that the cells of the ovary have often two collateral 
omles. Even if I had not observed this fact, 1 might have justly 
inferred that the ovules, when solitary, were so only by abortion, from 
the structure of the dissepiment and the position of the solitary 
ovule. The dissepiment is thin, membranous, and diaphanous ; 
down the centre run two stout parallel veins, which give origin to the 
ovules. Where one ovule only is present, it is found entirely on one 
side and attached to one vein only ; and from this want of symmetry 
we are justified in concluding that twin ovules is the normal condition 
in each cell, and, under favourable circumstances, this is sometimes 
actually the case. The obvious affinity, therefore, of Bergera to the 
plant under consideration, deducible from similar habit and appear- 
ance, is increased by this discovery. What appears to be another 
species of this new genus, is a shrub described by Junghuhn, in his 
' Reisen durch Java,' as growing in the cemeteries of the Chinese in 
that island, and which he calls " genus novum Sclerostyli affine." 
Tab. II. fig. 1, flower-bud; fig. 2, flower; fig. 3, stamens; ^g. 4, 

pistil ; fig. 5, vertical section of ovary ; fig. 6, transverse section of 

ovary. 

Nat. Ord. SANTALACEiE. 

SPHiEEOCARYA. 

S. leprosa; foliis oblongis coriaceis glabris basi subrotundatis apiee 
acutis (cum petiolo 6-9 lin.) 7 poU.. longis 2 poll, latis, floribus 
in tuberculo axillari squamoso subsessilibus glomeratis, ealycis 
laciniis brevissimis semiorbicularibus lacerato-ciliatis, coroUse petalis 
linearibus acutis apice recurvis sesquilineam longis, filamentis pe- 
talis oppositis iisque adnatis, fructu juniore pyriformi leproso, adulto 
sphaerico. — Crescit in Canara ; floret tempore frigido. 
This, which is a large tree, differs from the only published species 
in points of considerable importance, among which the existence of 
a distinct permanent calyx and well- developed petals, or, at. least, 
parts occupying those relative positions, are not among the least. 
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The calyx is five-lobed, and alternate with the lobes are five petals, 
many times longer than the calyx-lobes, and caducous. The filaments 
are long, adnate to the petals throughout their whole length (as in Em- 
belia and others of the Mi/rsinea), the anthers appearing sessile about 
one-third below the apex of the petal. The disc, which is cushion- 
shaped and slightly five-lobed on the summit, has no scales of any 
kind ; the stigma is simple. Above the base of the very short pedicel 
are two half-sheathing short bracts, the one a little above the other, and 
of the same texture as the lobes of the calyx ; while the base of the pedi- 
cel is surrounded by 3-4 scurfy-looking scales. The podosperm arises 
from the base of the cavity, and is 8t?'aight, bearing three pendulous 
ovules at its apex, two of which are always abortive. The seed is 
spherical, with a copious albumen, the embryo not being in the axis 
and at the apex, as in the published species, but lying obliquely, the 
radicle being centrifugal, as in Eubiacea, and forming an angle of 45° 
with the vertical axis of the seed. 

I may take this opportunity of mentioning that I met with the Sclero- 
pyrum Wallichidnum in Canara, and that it is not a tree, as Rheede 
supposed, but a weak straggling shrub, often having unbranched 
shoots twenty feet high, and apparently of one year's growth. As 
the structure of the wood of this shrub is very peculiar, and a 
knowledge of it may tend to throw light on its natural affinities, 
which I believe are not supposed to be incontrovertibly established, I 
shall describe it. A transverse section of a stem, an inch and a half 
in diameter, has an ample pith half an inch in diameter, of a yellow 
colour, and more dense than that structure generally is. The medullary 
rays are exceedingly numerous, one-sixth to one-tenth of a line in 
breadth, and alternate with rays of woody tissue of an equal breadth, 
or even narrower. In the woody tissue are seen numerous porous 
vessels or ducts, discernible with the naked eye : this latter circum- 
stance, together with the cellular tissue of the medullary rays equalling* 
or slightly exceeding in bulk the whole woody tissue, produces a wood 
as light as cane. Except the walls of the duct, no spiral vessels or 
vessels of any other character are visible ; — this structure is very like 
that of some species of Loranthus, The structure of the seed and the 
position of the embryo in Bcleropyrum are the same as in the plant 
above described. N.B. The drupe of SphoBrocarya leprosa, when 
mature, is spherical, dry, and three-fourths of an inch in diameter. 
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Nat. Ord. SAPOTACE^. 
Bassia. 

B. eUiptica ; foliis elliptids yel elliptico-obovatis breve obtuseque aca- 
minatis petiolatis coriaceis utrinque glaberrimis, pedicellis axillaribus 
geminis v. ternis petiolo 3-4-plo longioribus, fiructiferis erectis. 

FoUa (cum petiolo 6-9-lin.) 8-4^ poll, longa, l-J-^i lata. Calyx 6- 
partituB, pills fulvis adpressis dense villosus, lobis biseriatis, e&- 
terioribus late rotundato-ovatis transverse rugosis, interioribus 
ovato-lanceolatis exterioribus paulo longioribus. Mlamenta uni- 
serialia, brevissima, villosa, corollae summo tubo inserta, lobis 
coroUinis opposita, per paria connata, lobis alterna, solitaria. yin^ 
thens longe cuspidatae, apicc eroso-denticulatse, limbi lobis paulo 
breviores. Corolla tubus 2 lin. longus, limbi lobis lineari-oblongis 
acutis panlo brevior. Fructus oblougus, glaber. 
Hab. Canara; fl. et fr. Februario. 

Nat. Ord. RHAMNE^. 
Ventilago. 

V. Bombaiensis ; ramulis petiolis floribusque fulvo-tomentosis, foliis 

lanceolatis basi acutis inaequalibus apice acuminatis crenatis (crena- 

turis calloso-mucronulatis) utrinque glaberrimis nitidis, Jloribua in 

foliorum axillis fasciculatis (15-20) breve pedicellatis, pedicellis 

petiolo brevioribus. 

Folia coriacea, (cum petiolo 3-lin.) 3-8^ poU. longa, 1 poll, lata ; 

venae costales paucse (utrinque 8), alternse, earumque axillis glan^ 

dulia rufo'villoais prseditis. PediceUi 2 lin. longi. Calycia lacini€B 

media facie valde cristatee. — Crescit in montibus Syhadree, prope 

Chorla Ghaut ; fl. Februario. 

- This species is distinguished at first sight from F. Madraspatana by 

very different inflorescence, the flowers being here collected in the axils 

of each leaf, and not on long bare terminal branchlets, as in F. Madras^ 

jpatana. The leaves of both species are much alike in size and form, 

but in the new species they are nan'ower, more deeply crenated, and 

less finely acuminated. On a nearer inspection, the differences are 

more marked, the costal veins in F, Madraspatana are double in 

number, and form a greater angle with the central rib, and are not 
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furnished with glands in their axils, like the new spedes. The fruit 
in the new species, I am informed, is much larger, but I have not 
met with it; 

Nat. Ord. RUBIACEiE. 
Sap»osma. (Saprosme?) 

S. Indica ; ramis teretibus dichotomis glabris, foli^ oppositis sessilibus 
obovato-ellipticis basim versus cuneatim attenuatis apiee acutis 
glabris integris marginibus recurvis, stipulis utrinque soHtdriis intra- 
petiolaribus caulem vaginantibus, floribus terminalibus fasciculatis 
panels brevissime pedicellatis, pedicellis basi squamis rigidis glabris 
suffultis. 

Frutex 3-4-pedalis. Folia opposita (altero valde minore), 2-4^ poll, 
longa, 9-22 lin. lata; venarum costalium axillis gland ulis cavis 
preeditis. Calyx 1 lin. longus, cupuHforinis, 4-dentatus, dentibus 
longiusculis triangularis subulatis patentibus, sinubus inter dentes 
latis rotundatis. Pedicelli semilineam longi. Ovarium biloculare ; 
loculis uniovulatis, ovula e basi dissepimenti adscendentia. Bacca 
ovalis, dentibus calycinis coronata, laevis, csBrulea, foetidissima, 
abortu monosperma, semine globoso, raro disperma, et turn seminibus 
dorso convexis facie planis ; testa reticulato-venosa, Crustacea. Mm- 
hryo in albuminis comei parte inferiore positus, rectus ; cotyledonibus 
foliaceis parvis ovalibus ; radicula infera, longa, albumine dimidio 
brevior, basim versus incrassata, fere conica, discoideo-truncata. — 
Crescit in montibus Syhadree, prope Chorla Ghaut, lat. 15° 30'. 

Nat. Ord. MALPIGHIACE^. 

ASPIDOPTEEIS. 

A. Canarensis ; foliis late lanceolatis acuminatis coriaceis glaberrimis, 

fiorUb'UB axillaribtts aimpliciter racemosia, racemis solitariis poUicaribua, 

pedicellis paulo supra basim bibracteolatis, ovarii valleculis inter 

alas pilis rufis villosis, samaris ala orbiculari emarginata venoso- 

reticulata praeditis, dorso ala minore semiovata cristatis. 

Eami glabri. Folia 2^-3 poll, longa, 14-15 Hn. lata, basi rotundata, 
adulta glaberrima, epunctulata, juniora utrinque pilis anguste fusi- 
formibus medio affixis rufis conspersa. Rachia rufo-villosus, petiolum 
bilinearem vix superans ; pedicelli longi, graciles, glabri. Oafyds 
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ladnia ovatse, obtusse, dorso rufo-viUosse, marginibus glabrae, semi- 
liiieam loDgse; petala oblonga, obtusa, calyce 4-plo longiora. 
Fructm ala orbiculares, scariosae, diametro sesquipollicares. — Crescit 
in Canara ; fl. et fr. Februario. 

Nat. Ord. EUPHOEBIACEiE. 

GrLOCHlDION. 

G. fpmentoHum ; ramis flexuosis, foliis breve (2 lin.) petiolatis rotun- 
datis ovatis vel ellipticis acutis supra sparse subtus densius tomen- 
tosis 2-4 poll, longis 1^2 poll, latis, floribus axillaribus fasciculatis, 
masculis paucis. 

Frutex 3-4-pedaUs, strictus, basi nudus, apicem versus parum ramosus. 
Feriffonii masculi foliola 6, carnosa, sequilonga, recurva, 3 exteriora 
rotundata, duplo latiora, dorso pubescentia, interiora ovata, glabra ; 
pedicelli pilosi, 4-5 lin. longi ; antheras ut in genere. Ferigonii 
foeminei foliola 4, biserialia, irregularia, apice dentata v, lacerata. 
Ovarium sphaericum, sulcatum. Styli 5 in unum coaliti. Stigmata 5, 
simplicia; ovarium 5-loculare, loculi 2 ovulati. Fedicelli 2 lin. 
longi. — Crescit in Canara ; fl. Feb., fr. Aprili. 

Nat. Ord. ACANTHACEiE. 

NOMAPHILA. 

N. pinnatifida; tota glanduloso-pubescens, foliis petiolatis profunda 
pinnatifidis, floribus in foliorum axillis oppositis solitariis sessilibus 
et intemodiis supremis abbreviatis capitato-congestis, calycis laciniis 
linearibus obtusis. 

Caulis obtuse tetragonus, ad nodos tumidus. Folia lineari-lanceolata, 
3 poll, longa, li- poU. lata, pinnatisecta, segmentis 6-8-jugis lineari- 
oblongis obtusis serrulatis. Bractea floraUs oblongae, foliaceae, 
ciliatae, glandulosas, calycem aequantes. Calyx 2-2^ lin. longus. 
Corollce (5 lin.) palatum bullatum. Siylus puberulus, stigma laterale. 
— Herba tenera, 1-2-pedalis.' — Crescit in ripis fluminum Concani 
australioris ; fl. Januario et Martio. 

Nat. Ord. SCEOPHULAEINEiE. 

TORENIA. 

T. bicolor ; caule repente radicante, foliis petiolatis triangularibus basi 
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vix cordatis crenato-serratis, pagina supeiiore parce pilosula, calyce 
lineari incurvo basim versus attenuato aequaliter 5-co8tato, labio 
superiore 3-denticulato, inferiore bidentato, corolla calyce duplo 
longiore, filamentorum anticorum dentibus filiformibus fere liueam 
longis, capsula calyce inclusa lineari. 
Wlore^ axillares, bini vel temi, pedimculati ; pedunculi floriferi 6-7 lin., 
fructiferi 9-1 lin. longi. CorolUe uncialis tubus curvatus, basi valde 
attenuatus, ultra calycem iuflatus. Labium superius rotundatum, 
integrum, cum tubo interne violaceum, inferius 3-fidum, laciniis 
rotundatis, albis. Petiolm 4-6 lin. longus, lamina 8-10 lin. — Crescit 
prope Vingorla ; fl. Julio. 

A really beautiful species, and well worthy of cultivation. The 
corolla is shaped something like JEginetia Indica, and is more 
fleshy than in T, Asiatica and T. cordifolia, both of which are indigenous 
in this part of India. I failed in'getting ripe seeds of this plant for 
Kew Garden last year, but hope to be more fortunate this season. 

{To be continued.) 



Decades op Fungi ; by the Eev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 

Decades XXXII., XXXIII. 

{Continued from p. 21.). 
Sikkim-Himalayan Fungi collected by Br, Hooker. 

311. Agaricm (Psathyrella) discolor ^ n. s. ; pileo hemisphserico 
primitus vitelUno dein expanse versus marginem purpurascente ; stipite 
flexuoso iistuloso versicolore ; lamellis latis griseo-purpureis sece- 
dentibus. Hook, fil., No. 137, cum ic. 

Hab. On the ground and on dead timber. Darjeeling, 7,500 feet. 
October. Abundant. 

Inodorous, tufted, tender, brittle, delicate. Pileus \-\\ inch broad, 
at first hemispherical, yellow, then expanded, gradually changing, with 
the exception of the centre, to greyish-purple, dry, smooth, membra- 
naceous. Stem flexuous, 3-4 inches high, 1-1^ line thick, shaded 
with pink and yellow, fistulose. Gills rather broad, ventricose, roundeH 
behind, separating from the stem, greyish-purple. 
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Allied to A, tUamatm and A. vinosus, Cord., but remarkable for its 
brighter colours. The gills are always visible below the pileus, in 
consequence of their projecting beyond the edge. 

We have given figures at Tab. III. of J, tnplicatua, A. Broomeianus^ 
and A, tferrucarius, described in the volume for 1860. 

* Coprmus comatus, Fr. Epic, p. 242. Hook, fil., No. 51, cum ic. 

Has. On grassy earth. Daijeeling. Abundant in one spot only. 
May to October. 

The figure, at first sight, indicates a new species, distinguished by 
its annulato-vaginate stem ; but on examining the specimens, it is clear 
that the ring is frequently free, exactly as in A, comatus. The stem has 
a cottony web in the cavity, precisely as in that species, nor can I point 
out a 'single distinctive character. I have this species from Bombay, 
collected by the late Mr. J. D. Campbell. 

312. 0. Hookeri, n. s. ; pileo ex ovato campanulato glabro striate; 
stipite subeequali fistuloso candido exannulato ; lamellis confertissimis 
latisumbrino-purpureis affixis. Hook, fil., No. 101, cum ic. 

Has. In grassy places. Jillapahar, 7,500 feet. July, August. 
Bare. 

Inodorous, brittle, very tender, caespitose. Pileus 2^3 inches 
across, and about as much high ; at first broadly ovate, then campa- 
nulate, smooth, dry, almost shining, striate, livid brown, becoming 
purple-brown in age ; flesh thin, of the same colour as the pileus. 
Stem 3-5 inches high, \ an inch or more thick, hollow, but with the 
walls thick, pure white, not having the slightest trace of a ring. Gills 
extremely close, broad, purple-brown, with an umber tinge, affixed, 
subcrenate. Spores oblong, elliptic, with one side much less curved. 

This fine species has much the habit of C, atramentariua and 

C, deliqtte8cen8y from the former of which it differs in the smooth, 

almost shining pileus, and the total want of a ring ; from the latter 

in its different form when young, and broad gills. The spores are 

' more elongated than is usual in the genus. 

313. C. vellereus, n. s. ; pileo ovato subcarnoso striate fulvo vellere 
flocculoso-squamoso secedente prsedito; stipite e basi subbulboso 
attenuate cavo ; lamellis lanceolatis primitus albis latiusculis liberis. 
Hook, fil.. No. 115, cumic. 

Has. On dead wood and earth, as on the mossy edges of Mr. 
Hodgson's verandah. Daijeeling. August, September. Common. 
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Inodorous, brittle, tender. Pileus 1 inch or more across, 1|-1-J- inch 
high, ovate, obtuse, tawny, slightly striate, dothed with a flocculent, 
squamulose, white fleece, which peels off from the margin towards the 
apex, rather fleshy ; flesh red. Stem 3 inches high, ^ thick, somewhat 
bulbous below, attenuated upwards, hollow, white. Gills lanceolate, 
crowded, rather broad, free. 

This species has exactly the habit of C domesticua, but the flesh is 
thicker and the pileus less striate, its nearest affinity being with C. ex- 
tinctorius^ from which it differs in its ovate pileus and rooting stem. 

314. PaxUlm chryaites^ n. s. ; totus aiureus, pileo infundibuliformi 
molli glabro subvirgato, margine striato ; stipite fistuloso ; annulo 
demum caduco ; lameUis decurrentibus venosis. Hook, fil., No. 47, 
cum ic. 

Hab. On dead wood. Darjeeling, 7,500 feet. June. Abundant. 

SubcsBspitose. Pileus infundibuliform, 2 inches or more across, 
smooth, with a few virgate filaments, very soft and moist, fleshy ; 
margin striate. Stem 2 inches high, j- an inch thick, smooth, nearly 
equal, fistulose. Ring rather broad, deflexed, at length felling. Gills 
moderately broad, venose, decurrent. Spores ochraceo-fulvous, rather 
small. The whole plant is of a uniform golden yellow, which changes 
in drying to umber. 

A very curious and interesting species, differing from everything 
with which I am acquainted. 

315. P. mlphureus, n. s. ; sulphureus; pileo cum lamellis obconico 
piano flocculoso-squamoso camoso ; stipite deorsum attenuato solido ; 
lamellis latis ventricosis adnato-decurrentibus. Hook, fil.. No. 119, 
cum ic. 

Hab. On dead wood and on the ground. Darjeeling, 7,600 feet. 
September. Common. 

Inodorous, sulphur-coloured. Pileus 1-|— 2 inches across, plane, 
obconical when taken with the gills, sometimes slightly depressed, 
clothed with little flocculent scales, fleshy. Stem about 2 inches high, 
\^ thick, attenuated below, strongly dilated above^ and confluent with 
the pileus. GiUs very broad, distant, rather ventricose, thick, waved, 
adnate, decurrent. Spores elongated, oblong, yellow-olive. 

A very interesting species, remarkable for its- narrow elongated 
spores, like those of a Bolelua. 

316. P. pinffuis. Hook. fil. ; pileo depresso demum infundibuliformi 

VOL. III. G 
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Inride aulphureo flocculcnto subcamoso ; stipitc brcvi sulicequali coa- 
colore; lamelUs eulpliaiBia aduato-decurretitibus. Hook, lil., No. 60, 
cumic. 

Hab. On eaitt and mossy banks. Daijeeling, 7,500 feet. June. 

Inodoroas, soft, brittle. Fileiis 3 inches broad, at first convex and 
depresseJ, then infundibuliform, subcamose, of a lurid sulphur-yellow, 
dry, flocGulent. Stem about 1 iuch higli, -^ of an inch thick, solid, 
nearly equal, obtuse, of the same colour as thepileus. nilis moderately 
broad, sulphur-coloured, adnato-decurrent, interstices and sides venose. 
Spores elongated, oblong. 

Nearly aUied to P. *ulphureu», but more clumsy in form, more dingy 
in colour, with a highly depressed pileus and far narrower gills. 

* Rutsula furcata, Fr. Ep. p. 353. Hook, iil., No. 36, cum lo. 

Hab. On clay banks. May. Sinohul, 8,500 feet. 

Sabstanco firm. Stem and gills suow'white ; the farmer obtuse, 
below Bolid or irregularly hollow. 

317. ^' ffroaia, n. s. ; pileo cyathiformi Tiscoso maculato-squamoHO, 
morgine rugoao inroluto ; stipite crasao obeso sub.Tqunli ; lomellis 
decnrrentibus aiitice latioribus integris. 

Hab. Daijeeling. 

Pileus 4 inches across, cup-shaped, viscid, spotted with innate darker 
scales ; margin narrowly involute, rather nigged, Stem about 3 inches 
high, 1^ of an inch thick, nearly equal, obtuse. Gills decurcent, broader 
in iront, entire. 

"Well characterized by its viscid, spotted pileus and coarse habit. 
Dr. Hooker compares it with jiff, vemtcarius. Berk. Tlte gills are 
yellowish when dry, but I cannot ascertain the colour of the spores. 

818. R. cinmtbarina. Hook, fil.; pileo camoso rigido e convcso de- 
presao sicco opaco, morgine subatriato ; atipite demum subcavo duro 
rubro tlavoquei lamellis candidis antice latiusculis postice rotundatis. 
Hook, fil.. No. 65, cum ic. 

Hab. On clay banks, Daijeeling, 7, BOO feet. June. Very rare. 

Inodorous. Substance firm, between fleshy and corky. PUeus 3 
inches broad, at first convex, then strongly depressed, dry, opake, 
deep vermilion, sometimes shaded with yellow, by no meana polished, 
fleshy but striate at the extreme margin. Flesh tinged with red 
beneath the cnticle. Stem 3 inches or more high, obtuse, nearly equal, 
firm, at first sohd, at length presenting several cavities, vermilion or 
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yellow. Gills snow-white, broader in front, bnt not remarkably so, 
attenuated behind and rounded ; interstices reticulated, obscurely if at 
all forked. 

A splendid species, differing from i2. rubra in its opake pileus, stri- 
ated margin, and gills not so decidedly broader in front or projecting 
beyond the margin. 

* E. lepida, Fr. Ep. p. 355. Hook, fil.. No. 6 (pro parte). 

Has. On clay banks. Darjeeling, 8,000 feet. April to July, Scarce. 

Firm and almost coriaceous. Pileus dry. Margin quite free from 
striae. Gills pure white. 

Dr. Hooker, in his notes, compares it with Agaricus muscarius. As 
no remark was made as to the circumstance whether it is mild or 
acrid, it is impossible to say decidedly whether this is E, rubra or E, le^ 
pida, but I am inclined to think that it is the latter species. , 

* E. emetiea, Fr. Ep. p. 857. 
Hab. On clay banks. Darjeeling. 

Pileus viscid. Texture of stem and pileus loose and spongy. 
Found with Emsula rubra. 

Another species, which I cannot determine, occurred on banks at 
Sinchul. 

319. MarasmiuB irideacena, n. s. ; pileo campanulato subumbilicato 
sicco polychroo ; stipite sursum attenuato cavo ; lamellis angustissimis 
concoloribus. Hook, fil., No. 41, cum ic. 

Hab. On mossy banks. Sinchul, 8,000 feet. May. Extremely rare. 

Inodorous, singularly beautiful. Pileus 1-^ inch broad, oampanu- 
late, slightly umbUicate, dry, smooth, slightly fleshy, not striated, 
variegated with yellow, grey, and pink. Stem 2^ inches high, 2 lines 
or more thick, incrassated below, smooth, hollow, composed of fibres 
coloured like the pileus. Gills very narrow, rather thick and obtuse, 
shaded with red and blue, yellow towards to the extremity, free, 
reddish-brown when dry. 

This exquisite fungus, which appears rather to be a Maraamiui than 
an Agaric, combines somewhat the characters . of Fries's two first 
sections, without agreeing absolutely with either. The edge of the 
gills is slightly obtuse, and the whole aspect of the hymenium, when 
dry, is very much like that of M, peronatus, I know of nothing 
very closely resembling it. Its colours are as various as those of 
A, Harmoge. 



' M. erythropKi, Fr. Ep. p. 378. 
Hae, On tbe ground. Daijeeling. 



There nre no notes or drawings of this 
ngree with Brilisli individiiala. They 



species, but tie specimens 
e much tufted. 

iDsititius, totus albua ; pileo 
convexo scahro, margine glabreacente ; atipite subaiquaU furfuraceo ; 
lamcllia angustis venosis adnexis, mterstitiis reticulatia. Hook, til., 
No. 1, cum io. 

Hab. On dead twigs. Daijeeling, 8,000 feet. 

White, inodorous. Pileus gregarious, but not fasciculate, forcing ' 
up the cuticle of the twigs on which it grows, 1 inch across, convex, 
coriaceous, speckled in the centre with minute scabrous points ; mar- 
gin smooth. Stem 1 inch or more high, 1-3 lines thick, clothed with 
furiiiraceous scales, especially at the base. GQls narrow, more or less 
Tenose, with reticulated interstices, attenuated behind, adnesed. 

Resembling in habit M. raviealis, but very muah larger, and dif- 
fering in the nature of its gills, pileus, and stem. 

331. Jl/". ca;7e;"a(iM, Berk. ; albus; pileo membranaceoplicato; stipite 
brevissimo furfuraceo fuscescente ; hmiellis latis adnatis ; intersUtiis 
venoso-plicatis. Hook, lil., No. 16, cum ic. 

Hab. On twigs of live and dead bushes. Tonglo, 10,000 feet. 
Abundant. The characteristic fungus of that region in the month 
of May. 

Snow-white, very delicate, inodorous. Pileus 1—1^ inch or more 
broad, convex, sometimes galeate, membranaceous, plicate and corru- 
gated, smooth. Stem very short, furfuniceous, at length brownish, 
sometimes obsolete. Gills distant, broad, aduate ; interstices strongly 
plicate and venose. 

A species very much resembiing this, but having a longer stem, was 
abundant on wood from the tropics, in a stove at the lloya) Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, two years since. The pileus is soon reflected, resembling 
in this respect some of the small PleufoU. It is a very beautiful fungus. 

■ Leatinut Lecomtm, Fr. Ep. p. 388. Hook, til.. No. 13, cum ie. 

Hab. On wood. Tonglo, 6-8,000 feet. Abundant. May, June. 

323. L. nooherianus, n. i. ; pileo infundibuliformi, tenui, strigoso- 
setoso cinnamomeo-gilvo ; stipite irregulari subrudi strigoso-velutino 
obscuriorc ; lamellis auguatissiuds decorrentibus pallide luteis. Hook, 
ftl., No. 1(1, cum ic. 
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Hab. On dead wood. Daijeeling, 6-9,000 feet. Abundant. 
May to July. 

Pileus infundibuliform, 2-3 inches across, marked with two or three 
impressed zones when dry, clothed with cinnamon-coloured strigose 
bristles, which at length become tawny. Stem 1-^2 inches high, ^ an 
inch thick, rather irregular, swollen at the spongy base, subcinereous 
when fresh, of a dull tawny when dry, strigose-velvety below, more 
finely velvety above, especially at the termination of the gills, which 
become smooth abruptly. Gills pale yellow, very narrow, entire, de- 
current, not by any means thick or obtuse. 

This species differs from L, Lecomtei and L, atrigomis in its narrow 
gills, in this point agreeing with L, velutinus and L, aetiffer, L^v., but 
the coat is coarser than in the former, and not formed of two kinds of 
setae as in the latter. The gills are also more delicate than in either. 
It is not so graceful a fungus as L, velutinus, and, unlike L, Lecomtei^ 
has no tendency to be excentric. 

323. L, coadunatus, Hook. fil. ; casspitosus ; pileo infundibuliformi 
sicco tenui albo opaco glabro ; stipitibus basi coadunatis furfuraceis 
eequalibus cavis ; lameUis angustis tenuibus utrinque attenuatis de- 
currentibus. Hook, fil.. No. 68, cum ic. 

Hab. On dead wood. Daijeeling, 7,500 feet. June, July. Frequent. 

Inodorous, rather delicate, soft when young, leathery when old, 
densely tufted. Pileus 2-|— 4 inches across, infundibuliform, smooth, 
thin, opake-white, especially when dry. Stems united at the base, 
equal, 1-2J- inches high, ^ of an inch thick, tinged with rufous, 
hollow. Gills narrow, pale, attenuated at either end, thin, strongly 
decurrent. 

This species resembles L. leucochrous, and X. cladopus, L^v., agreeing 
with the former in its opake appearance, and with the latter in its 
branched stem; but it is a larger species than either, and, though 
closely connected, distinct, differing from the former in its stem, from 
the latter in its milky-white pileus. Fortunately, I have authentic 
specimens of both species. As Leveilld's two Lentini have been seen 
only when dry, it is impossible to say whether they have a hollow 
stem, as in the present case. 

324. Z. kepaticus, n. s. ; pileo convexo-explanato udo glabro hepa- 
tfco ; stipite brevi aequali solido obscuro intus substantiaque pilei 
pallide rubro ; lamellis confcrtis integris postice rotundatis albis de- 
mum hie illic incarnatis. Hook, fil.. No. 53, cum ic. 






Has. On trunks of trees. Daijeeling, 7,600 feet. June, July. 

Inodorous. Pileua 3 incliea across, convex, at leng:t1t more or lees 
expanded, smooth, moist, but not viscid, of a reddish liver-brown, 
eomettmes slightly zoned. Substance tbick, rather tough and leathery, 
pale red. Stem 1— 1-j inch high, i~i of an inch thick, hard, solid, 
nearly equal, blunt, of a browner tint than the pileus. Gills much 
crowded, moderately broad, commencing beyond the margin, entire, 
rounded behind, wliite or shaded with pink. 

The pileus is aoraetimes escentric, with an ascending stem, some- 
times quite regular. Its general habit indicates the division Fleuroiua 
of the Agarics, but its tough leathery substance Leaiimtt. Its colours 
remind one of Leatinue rennaceui, Trog, and the regular individuals 
resemble at first sight Lactarius aubdalcis. 

325. L. tuMuloU, n. s. ; nlbus ; pileo imbricato multiplici-lobato 
estriato glabro, margine iucurvo; stipite spurio vel obsoleto; lamellis 
latiuBculis subdistantibus. Hook, fil., No. 25, cum ic. 

Hab, On dead wood. Daijeeling, 7-8,000 feet. May. I have 
what I bcUeve to be the same species, but in a bad state, from Ceylon. 

White, imbricated, subflobellifonn, variously lobed. Pileus 3 inches 
brond, smooth, not striated, somewhat depressed behind ; margin in- 
curved; substance thin, but tough. Stem obsolete, or consisting of 
a short, thick, irregular, horizontal projection from the vertex. Gills 
rather distant, broadish, slightly rounded behind ; edge entire, occa- 
sionally the giUa are somewhat decurrent. 

Flies makea the difference between Panui and Zmttinut to consiat 
in the respectively unequal and entire, or equal and toothed gills. 
This character is, however, by no means constant; Lenlinut I^amor, 
to which this speciea is nearly allied, several of L^veillfi'a aperies, not 
to mention the whole aection Scleroma, have gills as entire aa in any 
jPrtnw. The preaent ia a very pretty apeciea, distinguished kora. 
L. Djamor by its highly lobed pileus and involute margin. It has 
B faint, rather sweet odour, from which I have taken its name. 

326. Fanus monikola, n. s. ; aoUtarius; pileo depreaso lob ato tenui 
sicco glabro pallido ; stipite erecto elongato centraK soUdo velutino j 
lameUis angustis integris descendentibua. 

Hab. On the ground, probably attached to wood. Tonglo. 
Solitary. Pileus 2-3 inchea broad, pallid, thin, amooth, lobes de- 
pressed or subinfundibuliform, Stem 2 iiiebos or more high, very 
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variable in thickness, sometimes very slender, solid, minutely velvety. 
Gills narrow, pallid, descending, but not ending abruptly or al- 
together. 

A pretty species, resembling some states of Fanua torulostu, but 
solitary, more graceful in habit, and entirely destitute of the- violet or 
lilac tinge which is more or less conspicuous in that species. It is 
difficult to draw up very distinctive characters, but there is every 
reason to believe that the two species are distinct. 

* P. conchatus, Fr. Ep. p. 398. 
Hab. Daqeeling.* 

* Schizophyllum commune, Pr. Ep. p. 403. 
Hab. On dead wood. Darjeeling, 7,000 feet. 

32^7. Xerotus canthareUoideSf n. s. ; pileo subinfundibuliformi fuU- 
gineo subtiliter &sciculato-tomentoso;. stipite gracili obscuro gla- 
briusculo; lamellis ochraceis dichotomis angustissimis obtusiusculis 
decurrentibus. 

Hab. On dead wood. JiUapahar. June. 

Pileus 1^ inch broad, subinftmdibuliform, fuliginous, clothed with 
minute fasciculate down ; margin involute. Stem ^ inches high, 2 
lines thick, darker than the pileus, nearly smooth, rooting slightly at 
the base, and attached to particles of decayed wood by a few flocci. 
Gills ochraceous, extremely narrow, dichotomous, rather obtuse, de- 
current, grooved towards the base. Spores white, ovate. 

This curious species bears some resemblance to CantkareUus (mnm" 
tiamis. The gills are grooved as in Trogia, in consequence of the lines 
of division being carried backward along the edge of the gills from the 
point of bifurcation. 

* Lemites repanda, Fr. Ep. p. 4'04. Hook, fil.. No. 14, cum ic. 
Hab. Hot valleys, on trunks of dead trees, abundant, perennial^ 

2,000-5,000 feet. 

The margin in fresh specimens, as figured by Dr. Hooker, is of a 
deep cinereous tint. 

* L, betulina, Fr. Ep. p. 405. Hook, fil.. No. 29, cum ic. 
Hab. Dead timber. Darjeeling, 3,000 feet. Perennial. 

328. L, rugtdoaa, n. s. ; pileo sessili subflabelliformi postice crassi- 
usculo antioe acutissimo radiato-rugoso subzonato albido-fiiscesoente ; 
poris mediis, dissepimentis tenuibus subalutaceis demum lamelH- 
formibus. 
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Hab. On trunka of trees. Daijeeling, 

Pile! 3 inches long, 3^ broad, aoasile, laterally connate, snbflftbelli- 
fonn, sometimes lobed, thick behind, very acute in front, sligbtly zoned, 
rough with radiating wrinkles, smooth, somewhat shining, whitish, 
cbanging in parts to brownish. Hymeniura pale tan-coloured ; pores 
behind entire, in front much elongated, their dissepiments thin, la- 
melliform. 

A very pretty species, with somewhat the habit of Lendtes e^phnaia, 
bat altogether more deUcate, and, indeed, less feithfuUy exhibitiug the 
^pe of the genus. 

329, Solelus Smodemin, n. s. ; pileo primitus ovato-globoso, volva 
univcrsali demum deorsum circumscissa et apicem stipitis vaginante ob- 
tecto ; soniori espanao hemispbBerico denae squamoso tomentoso nibsr- 
rimo, margine appendicalato ; stipitc elongato flexuc«o tequali e mycelio 
spongioso eiiato ; poris flavis amplis liberis ; came leyiter cferulescante. 
Hook, fil., No. 100, cum io. 

Hab. On the ground. Daijeeling, 7,500 feet. July and August. 
Common. 

Mycelium thick, spongy, reddiab-bro^vn. Pileua at first ovato-glci- 
bose, covered entirely, as weU as the stem, with the universal volva. 
This bursts regularly below as the stem elongates, and forms at its apex 
a close sheath. The piicua soon becomes hemisphencal, and at Icugth 
expanded and several inches broad, retaining the volva in large coria- 
ceous shreds at its edge. Its surface is dry, of a vivid strawberry-red, 
and densely clothed with downy scales. Stem 6 inches or more high, 
1 inch or more thick, nearly equal, flcxuous, rather rough and tomen- 
tose, red, like the pileua, but paler, yellow above, within reddish-brown 
at the base, above white or pinkish, slightly changing to blue when 
cut. laodorous. Pores rounded behind, ample, yellow within and 
without. Spores fusiform, ocbiaceous-yellow. 

One of the most splendid of the Himalayan fungi, and the pride of 
its genus. It is perhaps most nearly allied to B. chtyaealeron, but its 
very peculiar volva, not forming a ring round the stem, but perfectly 
free, its spongy mycelium, and briUiant scaly pileus separate it from all 
known species. 

Tab. III. B. Esiodemit, nat, lise, in different stages of growth. 

330. B. lulalu, n. s. ; pileo conveso fubgineo-atropurpureo tomen- 
toso ; stipite subBRquali obeao riigoso-reticulato nigrescentc ; poria ad- 
nalis ochraceis. Hook, fil., No. ] 3S, enni tc. 
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Hab. On rotten trunks of trees. Darjeeling, 7,500 feet. Septem- 
ber. Rare. 

Pileus 2-3 inches or more across, convex, of a sooty purple-black, 
dry, closely tomentose ; margin at first involute. Stem 3 inches high, 
1 inch or more thick, nearly equal, vary coarsely reticulated, darker 
than the pileus ; substance white, but dark at the base and towards the 
margin, as also at its junction with the pileus. Pores ochraceous within 
and without, adnato-decurrent. Spores fusiform. 

A highly curious species, remarkable for its habit, dingy colour, and 
coarsely reticulate stem. Its affinities are very obscure. 



Catalogue of Ceyptogamic Plants collected hy Peopessor W, 
Jameson in the vicinity of Quito ; hy William Mitten. 

In preparing for distribution the very valuable collections of Dr. 
Jameson considerable delay has unavoidably occurred, for I have been 
anxious to obtain as correct an idea as possiMe of ail the species de- 
^scribed by the late Dr. Taylor ; and the great facilities I have had of 
examining both the specimens in his herbarium before it left England, 
and afterwards the HepatukB in Sir W. J. Hooker's herbarium, most 
of which had been through the hands of Dr. Taylor, made me reluctant 
to close my labours before I had gone over all the species which he 
Tiad named and described. And I must here observe, that in the in- 
stances in which I have differed from his decisions, I beg to bear 
testimony to his great acuteness in appreciating minute differences ; 
but the rocks upon which the greater portion of his species will even- 
tually be lost are want of comparison with specimens already in his 
herbarium, and of reference to the works of other observers. On the 
last account, however, something must be allowed, as he was, by his 
residence in the south-west of Ireland, out off from the opportunity of 
consulting many of the rarer or more costly works of continental 
botanists ; indeed, Dr. Taylor appears to have trusted far too much to 
his memory. 

Several sets of these collections having been examined by Mr. 
Wilson before the remainder came into my hands, I applied to him for 
a list of the species he had found in them, which he immediately 
supplied me with ; and as none of the sets corresponded in all parti- 
culars, I have adopted the numbers used in his list, as far as possible^ 

yoL. Ill- ja 
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for the sake of uniformity ; — and, in all cases wherein 1 have come to 
a different conclusion, I have done so with the greatest deference to 
his experience, so much greater than my own : I also wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that I am alone responsible for all the errors or 
oversights that may be found in the descriptions of the species to which 
Mr. Wilson's authority is attached, the names for which I have taken 
as they stood in the list with which he obligingly supplied me. 

The species in these collections have no special localities assigned 
to them, with few exceptions ; but they may be understood to be from 
the vicinity of Quito, and the neighbouring volcanic mountain Pichin- 
cha, localities which appear to be most prolific in Cryptogamia ; and 
I perfectly agree with Dr. Taylor in saying, that Professor Jameson is 
"justly entitled to the gratitude of Biyologists for the trouble he has 
taken to send so many interesting and valuable specimens for their 
admiration." 

1. Harrisonia secunda, var. cirrhifolia. — Hedwigia secunda. Hook, 

Muse, Exot, vol. ii. p. 3. t. 46. Braunia cirthifolia, Wils, MSS. 

2. Polytrichum Antillarumy Eich. Brid. vol. ii. p. 138 et 747. 
b, Polytrichum commune, Linn. var. ? 

A few barren stems of this moss have been sent mixed with the 
preceding, and may, perhaps, belong to F, commune, 

3. Polytrichum poh/setum. Hook, et Amott. — P. Jamesoni, Tayl, Lond, 

Joum, Bot. 1848, p. 188. • 

I have not been able to find any description of this species, but 
it was so named in Hbm. Taylor and in Mr. Wilson's list. It is 
probably P. oligodm, Kunze, and agrees in habit with P. perichatiale, 
Mont., and P, Simense, Bruch. et Sch. : but differs from both in its 
long cylindrical capsules. P. Jamesoni, Tayl., is certainly the same 
species. 

4. Barbula Quitoenm, Tayl. Lond. Joum. Bot. 1847, p. 332. 

This species comes near to B, inermis, Mont., judging from the 
figure of that species in Bryol. Europ. ; the peristome is free two-thirds 
only, and not to the base, as described by Dr. Taylor. 

5. Barbula denticulata, Wils. in schedula; dioica, csespitosa humilis 

subsimplex, foliis remotis spathulatis acuminatis, costa in mucro- 
nem brevem excurrente, margine e medio ad apicem denticulate, 
textura tenera molli, basi e cellulis elongatis laxis maxime pellu- 
cidis supeme minoribus, chlorophyllo fere nullo, theca in pedun- 
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. culo longo rubro torto cylindrica fusca, operculo oblique longe 

conico capsulam dimidiam sequante, annulo simplici persistente, 

peristomio fere ad medium tubuloso aurantiaco. 

This pretty species comes nearest to B, cunetfolia^ but differs in its 

denticulate and more pellucid leaves, the areolation of wliich is more 

lax than in any other species of this section of Barbtda that I have seen. 

Stbeptopogon, WiU, in lUt, Calyptra mitriformis, supeme scabra ; 
periatomium simplex, ciliiforme ; cilia 32, sequidistantia, in ciliola 
duo postice fissa, Isevia, in spiram unam dextrorsum contorta, basi 
in membranam angustam coadunata; cellula operculi contortse. 

6. S. erythrodanius^ Wils. Tortula erythrodonta, TayL Lond. Joum, 

BoL 1846, p. 50. Barbula erythrodonta, WiU, L c, vol. v. tab. xy. 
In its mitriform, scabrous calyptra, this curious moss resembles 
some species of Tayloria, but the peristome is that of Barbula, to 
which genus it is closely allied. 

7. Barbula elongala, Wils. in schedula; dioica, elongata parce dicho- 

tomic ramosa viridis dein rufescens, foliis caulinis siccitate tortis 
madefactis patulis e basi erecta elongatis dense reticulatis lan- 
ceolatis acuminatis apice obtusiusculis, nervo excurrente, margine 
reflexo, apicem versus insequalitet repando-serrulato, e celluHs 
minutis fere Isevibus chlorophyllosis areolatis, perichsetialibus 
erectis longioribus e basi convoluta flavida, theca in pedunculo 
longo rubro cylindrica elongata curvula, operculo subulato, peri- 
stomio in membranam breviusculam circiter bis contorto. 

Flos masculus terminalis inuovatione axillaris; antheridia eiparaphyaea 
numerosa. 
This fine species is remarkable for the length of its setse, and long 

cylindrical capsules. The peristome is combined for about one-third 

of its length. 

b. Idem, Setse younger. 

8. Barbula aculeata, Wils. in schedula ; dioica ? clata parce ramosa 

sordide virens infeme rufescens, foliis imbricato-patentibus re- 
curvisve lanceolatis longe acuminatis apicem versus serratis, 
nervo rubro acumine undulato pallido desinente, setis breviusculis 
ssepe geminatis, capsula cylindrica, peristomio basi in membranam 
angustam breviusculam unito. 
The specimens of this noble species are few and imperfect. It appears 
to be about four inches high, and the leaves large in proportion ; those 
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at tbe summits of the stems are of a dull greeu, the lower ones fer- 
ruginous, the set8& are often several from the same perichaetium, and 
short for the size of the moss ; the peristome is short, and pale, com- 
bined for about one-eighth part of its length. 

The nearest allies to this species are JB, robusia and JB. sermlaia, 
but it is very distinct from any species with which I am acquainted. 

9. Baihulskfraffilia, Tayl. Lond. Joum. Bot. 1847, p. 333. 

10. Grimmia omia, Web. et Mohr. 

11. Blindia acifta, Br. et Sdi. ; a state in whieh the setss are more or 

less curved. 

12. "Fissidens repandu9, Wila, in schedula; dioicus, hnmilis subsim- 

plex, foliis circiter 8-jugis erecto-patentibus marginatis apice 
acuminatis reeurvis, lamina ■}- producta dorsali basi angustata, 
areolis e cellulis minutissimis viridibus et obscuris, theca erecta vel 
pauluhim indinata ovali, opercuk) erecto conico subulato, calyptra 
latere fissa. 
I give the above short character, although I have great reason id 

suppose this moss to be the same as F. Ce^lonensiSy Dozy et Molkb. 

I have specimens corresponding very nearly from the Neelgherries. 

This species appears to differ most from its allies, by the acuminate 

upper portion of the lamina and the minute opake cells. 

Fissidens turbinaiits, TayL Lond. Joum. Bot. 1848, p. 190, is 

F.^belkUus, Hsch. in M. Brasil. t. 2. 

13. Dicranum voffinatum. Hook. Muse. Exot. t. 141. — D, Jamesoni^ 

Taifl. Lond. Joum. Bot 1847, p. 332. 

14. Dicranum areodiciyqn, C. MuUer, Syuops. Muse. Frond, p. 394. — 

Campylopus nitidus, JFils. in schedula. 
Agreeing with other species of Campylopus in all respects, excepting 
the calyptra, which is destitute of cilia at the base. 

15. Dicranum hrachypliyllum\ caespitosum gracile strictum lutesccns 

infeme fusco-tomentosum, innovationibus julaceis, foliis caullnis 
siccitate arete appressis remotis lanceolato-acuminatis summo 
apice parce denticulatis, basi cellulis alaribus valde conspicuis, 
comalibus densioribus sed ejusdem formae, pericha^tialibus vagi- 
uantibus supeme serrulatis, theds solitariis vel pluribus ex eodem 
perichaetio in pedunculos cygneos obovatis gibbosis siccitate 
curvulis, operculo conico subulato rubro obliquo, calyptra fim- 
briata, peristomio ut in 2>. flexiioso sed breviorc. — Campylopus 
brachyphyllus, WiU, in schedula. 
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The slender stems, with the closely appressed leaves, give this species 
a different look from its near ally, D. Funkii, C. Mailer ; Campylopus 
firagilis, Bryol, JEurop. The capsule is much curved, and has some re- 
semblance to that of D, heteromallum in form. 

16. Picranum eredum. Mitten, MSS. ; elatum laxe csespitosum dicho- 

tome ramosum apice falcatum lutescens infeme fuscescens, foliis 

caulinis secundis falcatis e basi lata sensim longissime acuminatis 

capillaceis concavis Isevibus, basi cellulis alaribus conspicuis, peri- 

chffitialibus basi convolutis, theca in pedunculo flexuoso erecto ob- 

longo Isevi, operculo conico subulato, ** calyptra basi fimbriata." 

— Thysanomitrium macrophyllum, JFils. in scAedula. 

This species is allied to 2>. uncinatum and D, denudatum, but is a 

far larger moss ; in size it has some resemblance to a slender state of 

D, rnajw ; the calyptra is not present in any of the specimens I have 

seen, but Mr. Wilson informs me that it is fringed .at the base. 

17. Pilopogon gracHiSi Brid. vol. i. p. 519. Didymodon gracilis, Ilook, 

Muse, JExoL t. V. 
I was at first inclined to consider this distinct from P. gracilisy sup- 
posing the capsule to be erect as figured in Muse. Exot., but Mr. Wil- 
son observes that the capsules in the original specimens are not exactly 
as figured. 

18. Idem. 

b. Dicranum lave^ C. Muller, Synops. Muse. Frond, p. 409. Cam- 
pylopus laevis, Tayl, Lond, Journ, Bot. 1846, p. 47. 

19. Leptotrichum crinale, Didymodon crinalis, Tayl, Lond, Joum, 

Bot 1848, p. 280. 

20. Trichostomum cylindricumy C. Muller, Synops. Muse. Frond, 
p. 586. Didymodon calyptratus, TayL Lond, Joum. Bot. 1848, 
p. 188. 

21. Barbula Australasia, Hook, et Grev. 

Accords with New Zealand and Tasmanian specimens ^ the peri- 
stome of this moss is scarcely at all twisted when the operculum is first 
removed, but soon becomes slightly so ; the structure of the teeth is 
truly that of Barbula, and very diiFerent to that of Trichostomum, 

22. Trichostomum densifolium, Mitten, MSS. ; monoicum, dense cses- 

pitosum albido-tomentosum luteum infeme fuscescens, foliis pa- 
tenti-recurvis tortilibus squarrosis late lanceolatis, nervo sub apice 
evanido, margine e basi ad medium reflexo, apicem versus serrula- 
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tis, basi e cellulis elongatis angustis firmis flavidis supeme minu- 

tissime rotundatis areolatis minute et densissime papillosis, peri- 

chaetialibus longissime convolutis, tlieca in pedunculo flavo torto 

cylindracea Iseviter curvula brunnea, operculo stricto capsulam di- 

midiam adsequante, peristomii dentibus breviuseulis aurantiacis, 

calyptra straminea. 

The densely-set cauline and long convolute periclisetial leaves give this 

species a very different appearance from its congeners, and, except in 

its being far more robust, it has considerable resemblance to Barbula 

calycina. In tbe form of its leaves it comes near to T, luteum, but 

differs in babit and in its longer setae, perichaetia, and capsules. 

23. Ceraiodon purpureus, Brid. 

24. Funaria calveacena, Schw. 

b. 'F\mmsLfti8C€8cen8, Mitten, MSS. ; ceespitosum subsimplex, foliis 

oblongis concavis integerrimis, nervo excurrente, tbeca magna 

valde incurva pyriformi siccitate Iseviter striata, in pedunculo 

tortili annulato, operculo conico-hemisphserico, peristomio intemo 

e dentibus brevibus abruptis. 

Closely as this species resembles F. hygrometrica in size and general 

habit, it differs in the brown colour of its capsules, which are but 

slightly plicate when mature, and the imperfect internal peristome. 

Minaria Jamesoniy Tayl., has, I beHeve, a clavate, plicate capsule, and 
a normal inner peristome. 

25. Bartramia rufifioray Hsch. B. elegantula, Tayh B. minuta, 
ejusdem; and probably also B. angulata, Tayl, Glyphocarpa 
alpicola, Tayl. 

This appears to be the same species as Gardner's No. 45, and to 
be correctly referred to B, rufifiora ; the synonyms above quoted, I . 
believe, all belong to this species : B, minuta and Glyphocarpa alpicola 
are short states, B» angulata and B, elegantula appear to be states 
drawn up amongst other mosses. 

26. Bartramia incana, Tayl. Lond. Joum. Bot. 1848, p. 189. 

27. Bartramia intertexta, Schimper. 
A better state at No. 105. 

28. Bartramia Jamesoni, Tayl. Lond. Joum. Bot. 1847, p. 334. 
B. viridissima, C. MuUer. Leucodon bartramioides, Hook, Icones 
Plant. Bar, vol. i. t. 71. 

I have not been able to ascertain if C. Muller's name is the earliest, 
which is probably the case. 
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29. Bartrninia hngtfoUay Hook. Muse. Exot. t. 68. 

30. Bartramia Jkmicans, Mitten, MSS. ; hermaphrodita, laxe csspi- 
tosa ramosa, ramis strictis dichoiomis Yiridibas et flavescentibos, 
foliis caulinis erecto-patentibus madefactia strictis siccitate ap- 
pressis, e basi subqnadrata laxa superae dilatata erecta, subito in 
subulam lanceolatam reflexiascnlain minute areolatam chlorophjl- 
losam productis, margine minute serrulato, dorso papillis minutis 
aspero, neiro lato subulam superiorem totam fere oocupante, 
pericbsetialibus basi latioribus laxius areolatis, theca in pedun- 
Gfulo dongato rubio globosa sulcata microstoma, operculo conyexo- 
oonico, peristomio simplid extemo. 

In size this species resembles B. pomi/ormis, but is allied to JB. iiky- 
ph^/Ua^ B, patefu, and B. robtutay differing, however, from all in its 
shorter leaves ; from B, patens and B. UhyphyUa it further differs in 
its single peristome, and from B, robutta, which is a larger species, in 
the inflorescence as well as penstome : the capsules are orange and the 
setsB red, which, with the yellowish colour of the whole plant, give it 
a very pretty appearance. 

81. Bartramia subsessilis, TayL Loud. Jonm. Bot. No. Ixvi. p. 334. 
Olyphocarpa Isevisphsera, TayL I. c, 1846. p. 56, is assuredly the 
same species. 

82. Bartramia inteffri/olia, Tayl. Loud. Joum.Bot. 1846, p. 55. 
33. Bartramia tomentosa. Hook. Muse. Exot. t. 19. 

84. MeiUchoferia Jamesotd, Tayl. Lond. Joum. Bot. 1847, p. 331. 

35. Meilichoferia lonffiseta, C. Muller, Synops. Muse. Frond, p. 236. 

36. Bryum fTUsoni, Mitten, MSS. ; dioicum, dense csespitosum, 
caule longissimo gradllimo ramoso infeme radiculis friscis inter- 
texto, foliis inferioribus ovato-acuminatis evanidinerviis, superiori- 
bus sensim longioribus, comalibus lineari-lanceolatis integerrimis 
nitidis, nervo crasso percurrente e cellnlis laxis angustis areolatis, 
theca in pedunculo elongato gracillimo erecta pyriformi membra- 
nacea Isevi primum pallida demum fusca, operculo breviter conico 
concolori, peristomio extemo pallido, intemo processubus per- 
tusis, ciliis nuUis. 

Most nearly allied to B. pyriforme, which it closely resembles in the 
colour of its leaves and capsule : it is also allied to B. Sphagni^ Brid., 
judging from the figure of that species in ' Bryologia Europsea.' 

37. Bryum meffalocarpum. Hook. 
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Not present in- any of the sets I have seen, but I saw it in Hb. 
Taylor from Prof. Jameson. 
38. Bryum Tayhri, C. Muller, Synops. Muse. Frond, p. 264. Bra- 

chymenium subrotundiim, Tayl, Lond, Joum, BoL 1846. p. 56. 

Acidodontium subrotundum. Hook, et JFils, I, c, vol. v. 1. 16. H. 
89. Bryum aemnerve^ C. Muller, Synops. Muse. Frond, p. 264. Bra- 

chymenium seminerve, Tayl, Acidodontium seminerve, Hook, et 

WUs. Lond, Joum. Bot, vol. v. t. 16. I. 
This elegant species has pefhaps more general resemblance to B, 
crudum and B, hngicollum than to any others, and agrees with them 
in having the leaves gradually larger towards the tops of the stems. 

40. Bryum speciosum, Mitten, MSS. Leptotheca speciosa. Hook, et 

JFUs, — Hook. Icones Plant, Ear, vol. iv. t. 748. Brachymenium 
Jamesoni, Tayl. Lond, Joum. Bot. 1848, p. 252. Weissia Jame- 
soni, Tayl. I. c. 1847, p. 330. 
A beautiful moss, which has much affinity with B. Feromnion : it is 

perfectly distinct from Leptotheda Gaudichaudii, Schw., judging from 

the figure of that species. 

41. Bryum 8obol\ferum, Tayl. Lond. Joum. Bot. 1846. p. 51. 

42. Bryum crinitum^ Mittien, MSS. ; dioicum, dense ceespitosum fasci- 

culate ramosum, foliis caulinis ovato-oblongis concavis nervo 
in pilum flexuosum albidum excurrente euspidatis, perichsetialibus 
lanceolatis margine reflexo, e ceUuHs laxis areolatis, theca in pe- 
dunculo gracili ovato-cylindrica, operculo conico brevissimo, pe- 
ristomio B. Homachuckiani. 
Although this species has many points of resemblance to B. Horn- 
schuchianumy it appears to be distinct in the following particulars : — the 
plants are shorter and more densely csespitose, the leaves are wider 
and the nerve is produced into a long white hair-like point, the cap- 
sule is longer, and the perichsetial leaves have the margins reflexed. 
48. Bryum julaceum. Smith. 

44. Mnium rostratum, Schw. 

45. Zygodon cyathicarpus, Montague, Ann. des Sciences Nat. 1845, 

p. 106. Wils. in Lond. Joum. Bot. vol. v. p. 1. Gymnostomum 
linearifolium, Tayl. I. c. 1846, p. 42. 

46. Zygodon tenellua^ Mitten, MSS. ; dense compactus humilis lutes- 

cens inferne ferrugineus, caule tenello innovando ramoso, foliis 
caulinis lineari-lanceolaiis nervo carinato excurrente mucronatis. 
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oomalibus longioribus ligalatis ubiqoe minutissime et densissime 
papillosis opads, pericbsetialibus ovato-acuminatis laxius areolatis, 
nervo evanesoente, theca in peduncnlo mediocri gracili recta ovali- 
pyrifbrmi sub orifido pardm oonstricta. — Opercalum et cah-ptra 
desunt. 
This carious little species bas much the habit of Z. compactKi^ but 

appears to be nearest allied to Z. tenerrimut^ firom which it differs in 

several particulars. 

47. Zygodon Beinwardiii^ Braun. Z. denticulatus, Tayl. Lond. Journ, 

BoL 1847, p. 329. 

48. Orthotrichum ^^edotum^ Nees. O. longifolium, TaifL Lond, Joum. 

BoL 1846, p. 45. 

49. Orthotrichum huafoUum, Wib. in schedula ; monoicum, laxe pulvi- 

natom elatum fastigiato-ramosum luteo-virens, foliis caulinis lan- 
ceolatis acuminatis basi angustatis plicatis carinatis margine 
reyolutis evanidinerviis e oellulis minutis papillosis areolatis, 
perichsetialibus basi latioribus laxioribus apice angustioribus acu- 
tissimis, theca immersa oblonga hevi pallcscente sicdtate octies 
plicata, operculo oonico apiculato, calyptra scaberrima straroinea 
apice purpurea totam fere capsulam obtegente, penstomii extemi 
dentibus 8 bigemmatis siccitate revolubilibus pallidis, dliis 8 den- 
tes longitudine et latitudine sequantibus ochraceis, basi e cellula- 
rum tribus seriebus compositis. 
• Closely allied to 0. leptocarpum and 0, speciosum, but a more slen- 
der plant ; the leaves are narrower and longer, as well as more loosely 
set, and little altered in drying ; the cilia are remarkably wide, and at 
the base composed of several series of cells, which diminish irregularly 
upwards ; in substance they resemble those of 0. speciosum, 

50. Macromitrium long\foliumy Brid. vol. i. p. 309 et 738. Schlothei- 

mia oblonga, Tayl, Lond, Joum, BoL 1846, p. 47. 

{To be continued,) 
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Botany^ Glasgow. 

In 1833 Dr. Wight and I described, in Jameson's Edinb. Phil. 
Journal, a plant which we called Platynema laurifolium, belonging to 
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the 'Nataral Order Malpighiacex: our only specimen wns obtained from 
the Madras or Missionaries' herbnriuin, and tHe accompanjing Libel 
led UB to suppose it had been ooUected in Ceylon. 1 havo not received 
the same from Ceylon, from either the late Colonel Walker or from 
Dr. Wight, since we iirst described it, and I have, therefore, had 
occasionally some doubts as to its being indigenous there, if, indeed, 
there had not been some eiTor as to the specimen having ever been 
grown in Ceylon at oil. 

A few days since, having been reiiuested by a friend to look over and 
pnt generic names to his set of Lobb's collections of plnnts, I was 
both surprised and gratified to find No. 474 to be precisely my plant : 
it was collected by Mr. Lobb in Malacca, As to the genus, it is 
placed by M. Adr. de Jussieu, iu his memoir on the Ma/piffkiacete, 
among those whose position is uncertain ; but from analogy he pre- 
sumes the combined style to be a simple one, the other two being 
abortive, and that.it onght to be placed next Aeridocarpia. In 
describing the style as composed oE* three nnited, I intended to convey 
that the same structure occurred here as in the alhed Hijitage. Jussieu 
concedes to this last and to Trisidlaleia a perfectly simple style, 
arising from one only of the carpels, the other two styles being 
abortive ; but although he assigns plausible reasons for such a structure, 
I confess I am not satisfied that such is the true one ; at least, T do 
not well understand how fertilization can be effected ia the three carpels 
if one only has a perfect style and stigma. Any one who is in pos- 
session of Lobb's No. 474, and who will take the trouble of glancing 
over Jusaieu's figures of the genera in the wort above mentioned, will 
at once see that it is a species of Tritldlaleia ; nor, perhaps, is it 
specifically distinct from T. Aualralaaica, a, Kich. (I have not, however, 
access to that work, where it is figured), which has been found in New 
Guinea, a latitude not differing much Irom Malacca. With the other 
species, which are all from Madagascar, I am still entirely unacqnaiated. 

A mistake has soraetiraea occurred, either in the numbering of 
Lobb's plants, or in the names assigned to them by M. Plauchon, 
in the 5th and 6th vols, of the ' London Journal of Sotany.' Thus in 
his list, vol. vi. p. 472, Nos. 294 and 395 are both called species of 
Solanum ; iu the set I have looked over, these numbers are both 
Rvbiacets, and species of Jrgogtemma. No. 331, in the same way, 
is not on " Unearia," but precisely the same as No. 279, and a species 
of Urophi/llum, perhaps U. glabrum. 
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As M. Planchon has not named any of the Asclepiadeoos plants, I 
may soon take another opportunity of communicating to you the result 
of my examination of those I have seen in this collection. 
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Cedkon. 

We are glad to find that our friend Mr. Furdie, of the Botanic 
Garden, Trinidad, has seen in the French papers the notice that was 
taken of theCedron, as mentioned in our last number of the ' Kew Garden 
Miscellany,' p. 378 ; and he has just sent us some further particulars, 
which he had published in the ' Port of Spain Gazette,' and which 
we here give. — 

" During my travels in New Granada (South America), T had often 
heard of the virtues of the Cedron, long before I had the pleasure of 
meeting with the tree. It is rare to find a Peon or Ariero without a 
seed, although they are expensive. I have, myself, paid a dollar a 
seed at San Pablo, where the tree is indigenous, even within the 
precincts of the village. Its use is not confined to the cure of serpent- 
bites alone, but has the reputation of superseding sulphate of quinine 
in cases of fever, and that in the country of the Cinchona barks. 

" Now, about eight years ago, the Government 6f New Granada 
sent a commission of several medical men and students, accompanied 
by Dr. Cespides (Professor of Botany in the University of Bogota), 
to ascertain what plant produced the Cedron, its locality, and quShtity 
procurable. You now see it in all the apothecaries' shops in the 
different towns of that Republic ; so that now, in the midst of forests 
of the Peruvian Bark tree, another remedy at least equally specific 
(and that without any chemical preparation) is in process of super- 
seding it. During my stay in Bogota, I was informed of the locality 
of the Cedron (by Dr. Cespides, a gentleman of considerable knowledge 
and experience in the plants of New Granada), which I found would 
be on my route from the province of Antioguia, by way of the Rio 
Magdalena. Thus, Providence has decreed, that out of the alluvial 
and pestilential plains of this magnificent river, a remedy should come 
for the cure of its own maladies. On my reaching the village of Nari, 
in the great valley of the Magdalena, in August 1846, I found that 
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the Biirrounding woods contained the relebrateil Gedron, us nlso lower 
down, the river at San Pablo. I was glad to find that it was the seagon 
'of its having ripe fruit. The villagers had already collected each their 
little hoard of Cedron, although they would not show me more than a 
few seeds, unless I would purchase some. The mode of preparation 
is simple and easy : — the fruits ore gathered, which resemble in ap- 
pearance a large peach ; the outer rind or covering is thick, fleshy, and 
excessively hitter, and its large seed is immediately surrounded by a 
not very compsot fibrous substance, which answers the purpose of the 
stone in Elouc-fniits ; this is all removed, and the seed taken out., 
separated in two pieces at the natural fissure (which are called by 
botaniats the cotyledons), and dried in the sun ; beyond a liraiteii 
quantity of these, it was no object to me to obtain; what I pnrticu 
larly wanted was a knowledge of the trci 
those dried in the sun will never veget 
be useless for mc to go to the woods, a; 
pillaged in all directions : this, however, did not deter me from tidying ; 
and after three days' search, at some distance from the Tillage, \ 
obtnined about thirty fruits, each containing one seed and the germ of 
a plant. A fmv I preserved entire in spirits, the rest I planted in a 
bos of earth at once, to prevent their perishing, as is the case with 
most large seeds, if not kept constantly excited. Those I sent to the 
Eojal Botanic Giardens, Kew, grew well, and at the present time 
plants of Cedron would be more easily obtained at the Eoyal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, than in its native countxy. Those I brought to the 
Botanic Garden, St. Aim's, are thriving well; some of the trees are 
nowfcven feet in height." 



<nd ripe vegetating seeds : 

. I was told that it would 

) the treea had already been 



Du. Link. 

(from the • Lilcrarj Gaiette.') 

Science has sustained a great loss iu the deatli of l>r. Link, Professor 
of Botany in the University of Beriin, and Director of the Boyal Bo- 
tanic Garden of that city ; and those of our readers who, up to the 
present time, have been in the habit of reading his annual reports on 
the progress of botany, and his various recent contributions to that 
science, will marvel to know that he died in the cighty-socond year of 
his age. liis literary career extends back for more than half a century. 
Ids first botanical essay, consisting of some observations on the plants 
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of the Botanic Oarden at Rostock, haying been published in 1795. 
Professor link was one of those men whom^ coming between the pre- 
sent And the past, it must be gratifying to the memory of liring botan- 
ists to have met. He was contemporary with Linnseus, ha?ing been 
eighteen years old when the great author of the ' Systema Naturae ' died, 
and, from his botanical tastes, was probably acquainted with thai 
naturalist's writings long before his decease. Dr. Link was in Great 
Britain at the meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, at Glasgow, in 1841. Those who were present on that 
occasion will not forget his vigorous, yet venerable appearance, and the 
zeal with which he entered into the scientific business of the Asso- 
ciation. 

We have no particulars of the early life of Heinrich Priedrich Link . 
but we know that he graduated at Gdttingen in 1789, having read on 
that occasion an inaugural thesis on the Flora of Gottingen, referring 
more particularly to those found in calcareous districts. Shortly after- 
wards he was appointed Professor of Botany at Itostock ; subsequently 
he held the same chair at Breslau ; but the latter and larger portion of 
his scientific life was spent at Berlin. He practised at Berlin as a 
physician among an extensive circle of friends, who had a high opinion 
of his medical skill. Although the name of Link fills a large space in 
the literature of botany, his mind was not of the highest order, and his 
contributions to science are not likely to make a very permanent im- 
pression. Still, he was an energetic, active man, with an observant 
mind, a retentive memory, and with considerable power of systematic 
arrangement. Hence his works, like those of Linnaeus, have been 
among the most valuable of the contributions to the botany of the cen- 
tury in which he lived. Of these, his * Elementa Philosophiae Bo- 
tanicse ' may be quoted as the most useful. This work, which was 
published in 1824, has served as the basis of most of our manuals 
and introductions to botany since that period. In this work he 
especially dwelt on the general anatomy of plants, and gave a new 
arrangement of the tissues. In order to render it more available for 
study, he published subsequently a series of plates, under the title 
* Icones Anatomico-Botanicse,' consisting of very faithful representa- 
tions of the microscopical structure of various parts of the plant. 
The Elements have gone through several editions, and, though super- 
seded, like most other works of the kind, by the publication of 
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Soliletden's ' PrindplBa of Scientific Botany,' may stiO be consulted na 
a faitliful mirror of the science as it Llicn existed. 

Professor Link devoted considerable time and attention to the 
description of new species of plants, moat of which he published in 
a continuation of Willdenow's ' Species Plantnrum.' In conjunction 
with Count Hoffmansegg, he commeuced a Flora of Portugal, and lie 
also published a memoir on the plants of Greece. Link contributed 
aereral valuable papers on phyaiologica! botany to the Transactions of 
tJie Natural History Society of Burhn ; but he haa done more service 
for vegetable physiology ia his annual reports tlian in any other of Jiis 
writings. They comprise a summary of all that had been published in 
botany during the year, accompanied with many valuable remarks and 
sound criticisms of his own. In these reports he bad to defend him- 
self and others from the heavy artillery directed against them by 
Sohleiden, who, whilst claiming for himself a large margin for liberty 
of o[)inion, is most unscrupulous and pertinaciously offensive towards 
those who differ from him. In these literary contests, however, Link 
showed that the eipericnce of above fifty years had not been lost upon 
him, and he was not uiifrequently more than a match for the vigour 
and logic of his youthful and more precipitate advcrsaiy. lie has now 
gone to his grave, and we doubt not that his talented antagonist will 
be the first to raise a monument to his memory. Whatever regret may 
be felt at BerBn for his decease, or whoever may succeed him in his 
Chair and Directorship, the name of Link will always be honourably 
associated with the progress of botany iu the nineteenth century. 
Every scientific man may strive with advantage to imitate him iu his 
unwearied industry, in his tolerance of views opposed to bis own, and 
in his willingness to undertake any task, however humble, by which he 
might advance the interests of the science to which he had devoted 
his happily prolonged life. 

LiNNEAN Society. — W. Yarrell, Esq., V.P., in the chair, Mr- 
Gould exhibited a drawing, the size of life, of a new and very 
extraordinary bird, belonging to a genua and species entirely new, 
and which he had called BalaMteepi Rex. It is an inhabitant of the 
interior of South Aliica, and has the head and bill of a pelican, and 
the feet and li^s of n crane. It stands four feet in height, and its 
principal food consists of young alligators. The bill is not so large. 
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but stronger than that of the pcliean, and iu feet 
A memoir was read from Joseph Woods, £sq^ oa tL^ rvxtm S'jemm 
of SaUeorma, aoeompanied with additicval ujua bf Mr. Riemani 
Kippist, curator of the Societj. Ike aashor cooBeafttti oa the 
Tarieties and sab-varieties of the qiecies of tkt tesAi .Ss/icsraM. awre 
especially the British qwcies, 5. ikri«nc. H£ yrj^mA v* sake a 
new species, i9. Ugwom\ and was disponed to recird :ae Tsr^tj «< 
kerbaeea, 8, procmwtbau, as a distizict species. He G-v!scioB^ vjMther 
iSl radtcana was specificallj disdnet firom 5. harimnt i . A wfTfSk frjm^ 
in the Sonth of Fraooe, with toberckd seexis, he yr.yj¥i^» tr, eall 
iS^. megoMtaekfa, This {danl was the tjpe of Mcr^-x:. TadcTi's rnK» 
^r^ilroc»aaM». The seeds of dte tnx ba^kfjrwim^ 9txfA^JBg v« M.-, 
Kippist, are oorered with corred smpk bain, w'aLic tc« ecorf''/ m 
oonduplicate and incombent, and the seed exaiixiKiacAs. I:: Artkr^ 
cnemmm the testa of the seed is cnataeeaiu : the erabrro U cc.7 ^^^rhdj 
curved, and lies in the midst of aJbunea. Tbe paper vaa iJa^rsted 
with drawings of the seeds, and dried tpeehiken of tbie ririafm 
species, with their seeds. — ^The Earl of Ikjifj yrt^iouA Ut xt/t rif^itfXj 
a series of drawings of the Hving animals at Kr>yir§>Y VvA^ \ij }\j, 
Waterhonae Hawkins. These drawiiurs were beaotif'^^hr ezeenv:d, and 
consisted prindpallj of species of RmmUamtia and ^^i/i'^nr^late Paebj* 
derms. We were sorry to obscrre that the binder L^d i^r^leniy 
injured several of the plates, and cot off the Dame), J. W. BryaAs, 
Esq., was efeeted a Fellow of the Society. 
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JQeacriptiom <^ the Palm tsa Palm of Ceyhm ; if William Fkbou- 

S05. Colombo. 1850. 

Under the above title we have received a very interesting brodiore, 
in 4to, of nearly 100 pages, and we heartily wish our several colonies 
in all parts of the world would present us with similar publications on 
the various vegetable and other products €i the respective oottntries, 
and in the same popular form. Travellers in these regions little think 
how ignorant we ** stay-at-home " peo]de are of the properties and 
uses of some of the most common vegetables they see, and probably 
pass unheeded. How little was known in England of extracting Toddy 
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from the Palms in India till Mr. Strachnn Aimished us with (he vitluii- 
ble details we linve given in our first volume of this Miscellany, and 
till lie presented the beautiful drawing and the model, and the imple- 
ments illustrative of this operation, to our Kew Museum. 

It was with a view of correcting an erroneous notion prevalent in 
Ceylon that the Toddy was estracted from Palm-trees by incieion, that 
Mr. Ferguson was led to study the whole history of this noble Palm 
{Borassus Jlaiel/iformu), and to give the result of his inquiries to the 
world by a full description, printed in Ceylon, accompanied by several 
wood-engravinga, also executed in the island, by a mlive ariUt : thus 
giving encouragement to art as well as to science in the colony. 

The work commences with a full botanical description, in English, 
and iu popular language ; then the synonyms, including all the Indian 
names. The geographical distribution comes next ; the value of the 
Palmyra at Jaffna, and in other parts of India ; the products of the 
tree and of every part of the tree, and the uses of the several parts ; 
the mode of extracting Toddy, Jagary, &e. ; its cultivation, &C, fee. ; 
concluding with miscellnaeous notes and observations on an extended 
scale. Nothing seems omitted that can tend to complete oiu' knowledge 
of the Fatmyra Palm, which seems second only in importance to the 
Cocoa-nut. 

The woodcuts add much to the value of the work. We have — 1. A 
plate devoted to the Palm in its various stages of growth, 2. The 
flowers and fruit, with a native knife, and style used for writing, and a 
book of Palmyra leaves. 3. The third plate represents a Banyas- 
tree, which so often entwines and seems to unite with the Palmyra 
Pahn. This is a very hold and clever sketch of A. Nichol, Esq., 
A.B.H.A,, and the woodcut is by the native artist, Juel de Sylm (who 
executed the woodcuts). 4. Represents the union of the Banyan 
with the Palvtyra. 5. Shows the " well-sweep " for raising water, 
made of the trunk of this Palm. 6, A Palmyra-leal, and " Kelingoos," 
or young Palms for planting : and lastly we have, if not a plote, what 
is more interesting than that, a specimen of a Pa/myrn-leaf, as used 
for writing upon with a style, having an inscription on it in English 
and in Cingalese. 

We trust that Mr. Eerguson, who is now in England, wiD on his 
return to Ceylon give us further accounts of other useful vegetable 
productions. 
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La8 KoNiGLiGHE Hebbabittm zu Munghen geschildert, (Sketch of 
the EoYAL Hebbakium at Munich.) By J>r. C, F. Ph. von Martins. 
Translated from the German in the Gelehrten Anzeigen, Bd. xxxi. 
No. 89-93 [separately printed at Munich 1850] ; ^ N. Wallich, 
M.D., P.E.S., V.P.L.S. 

The Royal Herbarium at Munich was founded in the year 1813, 
when H.M. King Maximilian Joseph I. caused the scientific property 
of the late President of the Imperial Academy of Naturalists and 
Professors at Erlangen, Dr. J. C. Dan. von Schreber (bom 1739 and 
deceased 1811*), to be purchased for the Eoyal Academy of Sciences, 
which thereby became possessed of a rich library, valuable zoological 
and mineralogical collections, and an herbarium, which, on account of 
the high reputation of its late owner, deserves to be considered as a 
worthy foundation for a botanical museum. 

The chief part of the Schreberian Herbarium was arranged, though 
not catalogued, according to the owner's edition of the * Grcnera Planta- 
rum ' of Linnaeus. Inclusive of a number of unadjusted packages of 
specimens, it consisted of about 12,000 species. Besides the plants 
collected by Schreber himself, at Leipzig, Upsala (where he had been a 
pupil of Linnaeus), and at Erlangen, both wild and cultivated, the her- 
barium received valuable additions from celebrated botanists, — such as 
O. Swartz, Georgi, Pallas, Muhlenberg, Rottler, J. R. Forster, Von Wul- 
fen, Thunberg, Vahl, and others. • Schreber had collected zealously and 
largely Grasses and CyperaceaB. He acquired possession of Giildenstadt's 
entire herbarium, in which there are numerous plants gathered by this 
naturalist in Georgia, Mingrelia, and the Caucasian Steppes (see his 
Voyage through Russia and the Caucasian Mountains ; St. Petersburg, 
1787, 4to) . Schreber had, besides, purchased the collections of Schmie- 
dfil, his predecessor in the chair of botany ; which, however, he only very 
partially incorporated in his own herbarium. Pre-eminent for rarity and 
interest in the Schmiedelian collection, is a series of Cape of Good Hope 
and Ceylon specimens, obtained from his iriend and correspondent during 
many years, N. L. Burmann, professor at Amsterdam. With the said 
collection came also one made in North America by Schopf, medical 

* For a farther account of this celebrated man, see p. 118 of the preceding volume 
of this journal. — ^Ed. 
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officer to the Margrave-Anspach troopa (see hia Voyage ; Erlangeij, 
1788, two vols. 8vo), together with this industrious botanist's im- 
portant MSS. entitled ' Index Plantarum Novseboracensiuio.' EesiJea 
all this, Schreber had constantly been oa the look-out, in order to 
inerease his maieiials by exchange and purchase. He was particularly 
connected in this respect with the Morariana, and received frequent 
despatches from them from Southern llussia (Sarepta), Labrador, 
and the West and East Indies. He purchased Hoppe's CenturifE, 
Brbart'a Decades, Sehrader'a Cryptogams from the llarK Mountains, and 
Punok's from the Fichtel-range ; also Schleicher's Swiss plants. The 
herbarium contains, accordingly, a considerable number of German 
plants. The southern divisions, especially the Alps of Camiola and 
Carinthia, had been closely examined by Eainer, Von Wulfen, Hoppe, 
and Prolich, from whom the collection obtained many important 
species. A. W. Eoth, physician at Vegesack, who was the first to 
publish a complete Flora Gerraanica, presented his preceptor with 
many valuable contributions from northern Germany. Caaimii Chr, 
Schmiedel, whose great serrioes in the analysis of plants in recent 
times, have been especially acknowledged by Eobert Brown, had contri- 
buted an herbarium, accumulated during his journeys in tlie South of 
France, Switzerland, Nizza, and Naples ; and a very interoatiug series 
from Monte Baldo, being the original specimens of Seguier'a ' Flora 
Veronensis,' is deserving of particular notice in this place. Schreber 
received some rare Spanish specimens from Gmelin ; from France he 
purchased Loiseleur's collections made in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
and in botanical gardens. The flora of Siberia, though to a small 
extent only, is represeated in the Schreberian Museum by contribu- 
tions from Pallas, Georgi, and Mesaerschraied. Some species were 
aUo added, probably throngh Gleditsch, collected by Gundelsheiroer, 
the companion of Tournefort, iu his voyage to the East. 

From tropical Asia Schreber had received some plants from Job. 
Gerlj. Konig, who had gone to India so far back as the year 17S9, in 
the service of the Nawaub of Arcot, and had travelled faf and wide 
(he died in 178B). More considerable contributions were made by the 
Danish missionaries at Tranquebar, John and Bottler,* pupils of Konig ; 

* 1 had tlte Lippineag of knowing peraonsUy bath these most worthy miasiDnariBB 
lad eicellcnt hotaniala, nnd afj corresponding with them. With Dr. Charles John, 
1 bocsme acqnaiiiled un my visit to Traoqnebar in 1B07 ; he dicil not long afttr- 
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together with those of Burmann from Ceylon, ahready mentioned, they 
form one of the most important parts of the Schreberian herbarium. 

It is less rich in African plants; and although Yahl had given 
some from North Africa, Isert from Guinea, and Sparmann and Thun- 
berg from the Cape of Good Hope, yet these contributions are of little 
extent in comparison with the vegetable treasures received in modern 
times from those regions. 

We have already mentioned that Schreber had received some oon- 
tribations of the American floras from the Moraviau missionaries at 
Labrador. He likewise got somewhat extensive materials sent by Von 
Wangenheim and Miihlenberg, from New England, though they were 
mostly anonymous and recommended to more close examination. Several 
hundred species were collected by Dr. Crudy at St. Thomas and the 
Bahama Islands ; and, above all, a most valuable selection of original 
specimens of the plants of the West Indian Flora, gatheredvand com- 
municated by O. Swartz, whose ' Icones Plantarum Incognitarum ' and 
* Flora Indise Occidentalis ' were printed at Erlangen, under the super- 
intendence of Schreber (1791-1806). But, on the other hand, there 
was scarcely a single representative of the flora of the South American 
eontinent; and the same remark applies to the peculiar vegetation of 
Australia, with the exception of a few genera purchased of Joh. Ueiuh. 
Forster. 

It is clear from the preceding observations, that neither in a syste- 
matic nor phyto-geographical point of view, does the Herbarium Schre- 
berianum satisfy the claims of modern times ; especially as it has great 
deficiencies in some of the principal forms, and wants representatives 
altogether in some of the large floral territories. Strictly speaking, 
at the time when these collections were purchased by the State, they 
had been already distanced by three decenniums of progress and de- 
velopment in Systematic Botany.* It became the object, therefore, 

wards. Dr. John Bottler I saw in 1812 and 1813 at Madras, on my voyage to and 
from the Mauritius. Like the late Dr. William Carey, he was heart and soul de- 
voted to the missionary cause, he was a great orientalist, and ardcutly attached 
to the study of plants. The venerahle man died in his 87th year, on the 27th 
January, 1836. His important herharium has been finally presented to King's 
College, London. In the church at Vepery, Madras, there is an affecting tablet 
erected to his memory ; and several Bottler-scholarships have likewise been founded 
at the seminary attached to it. He was bom at Strasburg, in June 1749. — JV. IT. 

* It was only at the solicitation of the bookseller,' that Schreber, who had been 
engaged already since 177^ in publishing his ' Natural History of Mammalia/ could 
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of the Royal Academy, to procure a more uniform representation of 
the eiitire kingdgm of Flora. No inci-ease, however, was made by pur- 
chase for some years; and we can only mention one addition, presented 
by Privy Councillor Grimm, through the instrumentality of Von Schlich- 
tegroU, Secretary to the Academy, consisting of hia herbarium, collected 
during the years 1780 to 1800. It contains some plants, which existed 
in botanical gardens during that period, but which are now out of 
cultivation altogether, or occur only seldom ; and, besides, the plants 
which Grimm himself had gathered in Germany and the South of 
France. This herbarium possesses, therefore, much historical interest, 
A considerable increase of tlie Academic herbarium was caused by 
the travels of Spix and Von Martina in the Brazils (1817-1320), This 
may be estimated at nearly 8,000 species, of which 800 were collected 
ill latria, Malta, Ginraltar, Madeira, and Portugal, and the rest in 
Erazil. Yon Martins got at Madrid, from Don Fel. Bauza, the com- 
panion of the unfortnnate circumnavigator Malespina, about 400 Bolivian 
species of plants, collected by Thad. Haenke in Cochabamba and ita 
environs, being the first contribution from Spanish America incor- 
porated with the herbarium. Dr. von Marlins's 'Adversaria Botanica,' 
KTitten on the subject of the plants observed by him during his 
Brazilian voyage, and which comprise 3,318 numbers, are attached in 
six quarto volumes to the Eoyal herbarium. A trauBeript, according 

bo persuaded to imdcrtakf a new cdiliDH of Liciiwua's ' Genera Plantarum,' nfter tliat 
of Reielihnrd (PranUort, 1778). Ha now took moBsurea to augment hia larbarium ; 
bat, in so doing, he omitted pattiug himself in commauicstion with the French 
botiiniatB, who might have fumiabcd him with important coDtribnliona. He had 
not obtained Ant. Laur. de Joaaiea'a celehrel«d work, in which the geocm were 
treated with a greater depHi of research than was the ciiae in the LinDfeau ' Genera 
PUntanim,' io time to avail himself thoroughlj' of it for the edition he had ia hand. 
Jaasiou'a worl hud appparod in 1789, and Uirtori's reprint in 17116, praciadj the 
Bune yean in wliicli Sclu'eher pabHahed the two volumes of the Genera. The pupil 
of LinoEEUS, wliilc edoptiog tho method of hia master, was compelled to aekiiow- 
ledge the far morE profoond treatment uf the aabject h; the Frenab botaoisti 
and Ihii caosed some hittemeaa in the otherwiie very aniious mind of tho learned 
mini, which was increased hy nutaward critiques fnjm abroad (vBprdall; on tho 
subject of hia Linnuan jmriimKi in the nomenclature of tho Aahletian genera), and 
Gontrihnted giadoaUy to leasen hia attachment to botaay. Sehreher accordingly 
pabliBhed nothinz in that science, after he bid conclnded his work ou the Grasaci 
(' Deaoription of the Grassea,' Leipiig, 17GU-1810, 3 vols, fol,) and after concluding 
his contribntions to Schweigger's and Korte's ' Flora Erlaageueis,' and to Storm's 
' Flora GenDauLic.' After he had finished the edition of the ' Genera Vlantamia ' in 
1791, he scaroely dovotcd any time to ineorponitiog new contrihntionB nith his 
herbarium; bnond that period we may, therefore, tairly asbume, that the literary 
and hiitorical unporlanee of the herbarium does not extend. 
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to tiienatordfBjmlieayisiiiooiineof pfogiess^as tmie and opportonitj 
admit thereoH 

An important aogmeBtation waa caused to the Bojal lieibainim, 
by the transfer of the Ludwig-Maximilian UniTcnity al Landsfanl to 
Manidi, its botanical eoflections being incorporated with the former, 
with proviso of the right of pr o p ei ty on the part of the Unirenity ; 
and all the ooDeetions were placed under the custody of the director 
of the botanic garden, aa their conservator (Regier. Blatt, 21 March, 
1827). This Uniyeisity Herbariom was founded by Dr. Schnltea» 
immediately on his wMmming the office of Professor of Botany, and 
particolaify increased after he had undertaken, in connection with 
Bomer of Zurich, the edition of the ' Systema Yegetabilium ' (IS 17). 
It has peculiar yalue on account of the contributions of Bertero 
from the West Indies; Balbis, from Italy; Bochel and Kitaibel, 
from Hungary; Besser, from Caucasus and Southern Russia; and 
Bomer, from yahous countries. It also contains the purchased 
collections of Sieber from Martinico, the Mascarenhas, the Cape of 
Hope, New Holland, and Egypt. For the persenration and increase 
of the University herbarium, a public grant of 50 florins was annually 
allowed, which has been laid out, since 1831, for the purchase of 
the requisite paper, and of collections, as these offered themselves 
for sale. In this manner have been acquired collections made by 
Hoppe, of Grerman Alpine plants ; by Schimper, of 600 Abyssinian 
and 500 Nubian plants ; by Lnnz and Fischer, of Arabian ; by Baron 
Karwinsld, of Mexican. The flora of the Pyrenees was increased by 
the purchase of Endress's collection; of Grallicia and the South of 
Russia, by that of Szowitz's collection ; and additions were likewise 
made by the purchase of North American and Neapolitan plants. 
With the intention of facilitating the review and completion of species 
now combined together, also of lessening the cost of preservation, all 
the specimens received from Landshut, and those since acquired by 
purchase, have been added to the general herbarium, with which they 
now form one uniform total. Nevertheless, they are attached to sepa- 
rate half-sheets, and distinguished by proper tickets as the property of 
the University ; which latter, likewise, possesses a collection of fimgi 
made of wax at Vienna, by Trattinik (1804, 1805) and sold by him. 

Since the year 1827 numerous additions have been made to the 
general herbarium, by presents, exchange, or purchase. Von Schrank 
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presented hia whole collection in 1B33 (he was bora Aug. 21, 17*7, and 
died Dec. 22, 1835). It comprised a coEeefion of Bavarian plants, 
forming the materials of the ' Flora of BsTaria ' of that celebrated 
natundiat, puhUahed at Muaich in 1739 [2 yoU. 8vo), and preserved 
ill forty-two cases. Further, n collection of Cape plants made by 
Brehm ;* among which, are the original specimens which had served 
for Schrank's dissertation on the Cape Irideis (Mem. of the Boy. 
Bot. Soc. vol. ii. p. 165-224); and the Gnapluilioidea (Mem. of the 
Academy of Sciences at Munich, vol. viii, p. 141-172) ; also some pur- 
chased collections, among them one made by Salzmann about Mont 
pellier. One year later were coramenoed Dr. Wallich's d t b tions 
of Indian specimens of plants, among pubhc and private h bannin 
by authority of the East India Company. Of Poppig w pur ha ed 
350 species &om the southern Andes chain, and Chili. 

In the year 1834 were obtained 1040 species of Z jh s and 
Eeklon's Cape plants ; also an entire herbarium made by a Bavanan 
botanist, Pr, Xav. Berger, of Berchtesgaden, during his many years' 
peregrination in South Germany, and bis sojourn, during three years, 
as military chaplain to the Bavarian troops in Greece, where he died. 
The purchase of this precious collection was effected by extraordinary 
royal grants, amounting to 1,200 florins. At subsequent periods were 
added to the general herbarium 810 species collected by Preisz, in 
Western New Holland ; and nearly 1,300 species gathered in BrazU, by 
Patricio da Silva Manso, Ackermann, Lusehnath, Clausen, and Eicdcl. 
From Mexico was obtained a considerable addition, resulting from two 
voyages of the Baron von Karwiuski to that rich country ; and, by 
exchange, several hundred species collected by Ancbieui in Mcsico ; 
by Allan Cunningham, in New Zealand ; by Fred. Zuccarini, jun., in 
Greece ; by Tenore, iu Naples ; by Szowitz, in the environs of Odessa ; 
and bj Salzmann, in Tangier. Dr. Guyon, chief surgeon to the nnnj at 
Algiers, and corresponding member of the Eoyal Academy of Sciences, 
sent from thence several hundred specimens; Yon Zwackh sent 193 

* This wortliy geutlcmim I hope ii still idivc and ia good benlth. In October 
1 813, I hail tliG plesauru to meet bim at Tlitcnhigen, on taj (one tLrongh the Cape 
of Good Hope disRicts with Ihe Judge of Ciicuit. Ho Iiept a cnpitul druggist's shop, 
and was Deputy Sheriff of the district. In bis gurdea I uw, among maa; other 
things, three Gue and largo spocica of Zamia and a most gigantic Tajnus. Mr. 
Urchm posnascs a large amonnt of botaaicai knowledge concerning the productions 
of the Colony, and is, besides, a man of very general informnllon. Uo uceompanicd 
mj partj some days on our ronlt toward* GnJiam's Town,— fl". W. 
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rare Pyienean plants, and Papperitz of Dresden, 150 select plants of 
Central Germany. The Y^etation of the Tyrol is nearly completely 
represented, by numerous transmissions of specimens to the Boyal Aca- 
demy, on the part of the Imperial Ferdinandeum at Insbmck, amount- 
ing to more than 1,000 species. We mention here, especially, the 
liberal donations of Dr. von Barth, at Calw, corresponding member of 
the Boyal Academy of Sciences, consisting of 160 species, collected by 
Kotsdiy and Hohenacker, in North Persia; 154 species sent from 
Labrador, by the missionaries there, among which are some very 
beautiful specimens of cryptogamic plants and mosses; 600 species 
from Georgia and the rest of the Caucasus ; and 295 species collected 
by the missionary Metz, in the East Indian province of Canara. From 
Hungary were received 250 species from Mr. Kovatz ; several species 
firom Java, collected by Dr. Kollmann, chief surgeon in the Boyal 
Netherland service. We omit detailing several other contributions 
of minor extent, among them Dr. Kummer's, and Sendtner's from dif- 
ferent parts of Germany. Of the latter we have a complete series of 
all the plants he collected during his voyage made under royal support, 
on the coast of Dalmatia and in Bosnia. Nor has the Boyal Botanic 
Gkurden been wanting in contributing its share of important additions, 
especially of such species as are with difficulty procurable from their 
native countries. There are some thousand specimens, among which 
those carefully prepared and preserved by Dr. Kummer deserve es- 
pecial notice. 

On the death of the excellent Dr. Jos. Gerh. Zuccarini, prof, and 
second conservator (bom 10th Aug., 1797, dec. 18th Feb., 1848),* 
the herbarium, which he had formed during iive-and-twenty years of 
intense zeal and activity, was purchased by the Boyal University, for 
the sum of 10,000 florins, payable in sixteen years, by annual in- 
stalments. The general herbarium became almost doubled by this 
grand addition, not only of species collected by the deceased himself 
during his frequent visits to the South of Germany, to Berlin, and 
Leyden ; but by the numerous contributions to him from many of the 
leading botanists of the time, with whom he kept up a frequent cor- 
respondence.f The flora of Asia is in particular richly represented 

* for a notice of this distinguished hotanist, see the first volmne of this Joumal, 
p. 180.— Ed. 

t German plants were furnished by Koch, Hoppe, Fnnck, Fiirnrohr, Treviranns, 
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in this herbarium. Thus, from the coasts of Asia Minor, are collections 
made by T'lciacher, and communicnled througb the Itinerary Union of 
Wilrtemberg; 385 species irom the Taurus, fumiahed by Kotachy ; 
the Syrian-Arabic plants of Sieber, SchJmper, the Lcuchtonbci^-Archi- 
ater Dr. Fischer, during a number of years professor in the school 
of medicine at Kafr El Ainee, at Kairo, who made ireqnent excursions 
into Lower Egypt and several parts of Arabia ; the entire harvest of 
Drs. Roth and Erdl, who accompanied M. von Schubert in his voyage 
to the Levant, consisting of plants from Lebanon and the deserts of 
Egypt and Arabia ; and, finally, a valuable collection made by Col. 
Cheaney on the Euphrates, and communicated by the Horticultural 
Society of London, From Georgia and the other Caucasian terri- 
tories, there are plants furnished by Hohenacker, Bninner, Steven, 
A. Kichter, of Moscow, Dr. Taohemjajew, professor nt Chorkow, Bunge, 
Von Ledebonr, and the Imp. Acad, at St. Petersburg. The two last- 
mentioned parties, besides C. A. Meyer, Bunge, Turczaninow and 
Itrdge, sent Altaic, Davurian, and other Siberian plants ; Joerdens and 
Von Chamisso, from Karatschatka ; Bunge, Bcntham, and the Imp. 
Russian Academy commuuicated Chinese plants. Japan planta were 
furnished by Siebold and Biirger, and by purchase from Goring, 
which served as materials for the beautiful works on the Flora of 
Japan, published by Zuccarini and Siebold. Indian plants were 
brought home by Baron C. von Hiigel ; others were communicated from 
the Walbchian collection, by Bentham and Lindley; and by Krauer. 

Emit Meier, Schiede, Hargaaaer, Leo, FleiBcher, Vohl, Jan., Biscboff, Albcra, Nolto, 
Liwtang, Vager, Saatcr, Grof, Scliultx, Alci. Bmna, Mohl, Noe, Kofaeilia, TratiBl, 
Rasb, Schnitzleiii, Schenk, Kittel, Frolieb, Hinterlinber, Beitbam, Biasoletto, 
Lehmima, Beigflr, Pritzel, Schiiuiier, Kunuuer, Scodtner, Ohmuller. Skui planti, 
iy Mohl, Raub, Tiachad, Si^bteidier, Scringe, TbomsB, Bruaaer. BuaganoH and 
from tho real of Austria, by Sdlow, Eubel, lajdolt, Hdisaek, limg, Sadler, Vahl, 
Hoppo. Balmaiian, bf Peters, Feazl, Vlvisni. From tbc Bamtal, by Heoffsl, 
Rochel, Besaer. Moldavian, by Czf hall and Szowllz, Ramelian, by Grieiebaob. 
To complati] UiG list, sad to do justice to tbe importaace of tbis berbarinm, ne bere 
add all the other coontriei and botanista rcpreBanled bf its riches : — Hals and 
Fiedmoni: De Kotnris, Balssnio, Savi, juu,, Bertoloui, Tcnore, Viviaui, Vinaat, 
Biuolctto, Fetter, Noe, Michalielles, Solelrol, Fleischer, Schiedo, Gusaone, Tineo, 
Bracht (a tealous flolk«t«r in Lombardy, who fell m captain in tbe 63nd Ri^mcnt, 
in the battle of Noran}. Aku'n and Forluffol: HoU, Bentliam, Schultca, BoiBaior. 
Trmtee: De Cnndolle, Thibi, Delille, Scbulli, Vahl. Jan., Sehimper, Bentham, 
Soleiiol, BotunaaJi, Bncbingcr, Brunnor, Schnitilain, Sehimper. Enghmdwi^ Scot- 
lan4: Bentham. Sweden and Nonoag: VaU, jon., Fries, WahJberg, Homemann, 
Boek, Clawn. Sttitia: Von Ledebour, Rishter. Grfeee-. Sieber, Frederic Kuc. 
cuini, Berger, Sartcri, Spronor, Frfuii. 
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About 800 tiptaes of the PenizLsala of India were commanlcated bv 
tbe excellent Dr. TUgbt, director of cotton culture. From As»m and 
the Khasua range, tbe eminent botanist William Griffith presented 
890 species ; and firom Java and the other S^mda Islands, Reinwardt, 
Siebdd, Blame, Korthals, and~ MilUer sect specimens. In this her- 
barium, as in tbe general one, the flora of Africa is indiferentlj re- 
presented, with the exception of the Cape of Good Hope. Bt^idt-s a 
considerable number of Egyptian plants, there are a few from ^ladeini, 
given by Pohl, Hochstetcer, and HoU; anil a vnlaable series of Seiie- 
gambian plants famished by Thomas Dijliinger, by Sieber, and by 
Banmann. On the other hand, the Cape flora is supplied by more 
than 2,000 species from Ecklon, I>n:ge, Sieber, Brehm, and Kraus 
(those of the latter through Henschel, £. Meyer, and Von Schranki.* 
The Maacarenhan plants, which generally occur but rarely in her- 
bariams, are but few ; they were furnished by Siel)er and Bojer. 

ComparatiTely speaking, the herbarium is richest in American 
plants. They were furnished from Sitcha and the adjoining countries. 



* With the deflenring 3Ir. C. F. Ecklon I became acquainted during mj Tisit to 
Sooth Africa, alio with tlie worthy Dr. Pappe ^engaged, I leain, in a moDosraphy on 
Lria), and Mr. C. L. Zevher. The infirm health of the first-mentioneil Wanist 
dqpnTed me of the adrantaee of his accompanying me on the tour I was pcmiittcd 
to make, in the fint months of 1843, to the western district and moan tains ot' the 
eokmy, with my inestimable friend Thomas Maclear, Esq., Astronomer Royal at the 
Cipe cMf Good Hope. Of the indefieitizable Mr. Zeyher there are notices in several 
portioBS of Yob. IV. and V. of the preceding series of this Joomal. At present he is 
attadied to the Botanic Garden at Cape Town ad collector of plants ; Mr. M 'Gibbon, 
bte of the Royal Gardens at Kew, being the rarator. The re-c-stablishment of such 
an institntion, at lo important a locality, after having remained in abeyance during 
Toy many yean, is indeed a matter, not only of load interest and congratulation, 
hot of great eonBeqoence to similar institutions in other parts of the globe. It is 
cUefly to the excrdona of the Rev. Dr. James Adamson, whose almost universal 
knowledge, ardent zeal, and gamine piety entitle him to the respect of all, nnd in 
whom I honour a mndi-valued friend, that we owe this fortunate state of things. 
Together with Dr. Pappe, and Messrs. Ardeme and Clarence, Dr. Adamson consti- 
toted a committee, under the orders of Government, to mature and carry into effect 
the arrangements connected with the garden, which now occupies fourteen acres of 
land, within the area of the Goverument grounds ; though not all in cultivation as 
yet. Moat of the plants in the beautiful garden of my late friend Baron C. von 
Lndwig, were purchased as the groundwork of the garden. I may mention Jiere, 
that there exists a curious account, with a diagram, of the ancient Dutch East India 
Company's Botanic Garden at Cape Town, in the very useful but exceedingly verbose 
and volnminous work of Francis Yalentyn ; together with a list of plants collected 
by the Danish botanist Henry Bemhard Oldenland, who, it appears, was the 
curator in 1695. (See Oud en Nieuw Oost Indian, vol. v. part ii. pp. 17-30.) 
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by Yon Chamisso, Eapprecht, and the Imperial Russian Academy.; 
from Greenland, by Homemann, Yahl, jun., and Steetz ; from Canada, 
Labrador, and the United States of North America, there are near 
2,000 species, supplied by Hooker, Barth (missionary Heldenberg), 
Bischoif, Waldmann, Tuckermann, Torrey, Asa Gray, Martens, Lindley, 
and Bentham (from California) ; from Mexico, by Schiede and the 
Baron Karwinski; from the West Indies, by Sieber, Lindley, and 
Von Barth ; from Surinam, by E. Meyer, Baron Romer, Von Martins, 
and Baumann; from Brazil, by Dollinger, Beyrich, Sellow, Von 
Langsdorf, Von j^iartius, Schott, Pohl, and Mikan; from Chile, by 
Lindley, Cmning, Bertero, Poppig ; and lastly, from Peru, by Endlicher 
and Poppig. 

From Australia, Sieber, Lindley, Loddiges, and Baron Hiigel com- 
municated New Holland specimens ; and Hooker, Lindley, and Baron 
'Hiigel, Van Diemen's Land, New Zealand, and Norfolk Island plants.* 

(7b be continued.) 



An Account of the Dilfasand, a hind qf Vegetable Marrow ; by J. 
Ellebton Stocks, M.D., F.L.S., AssUtant-Surgeon on the Bombay 
Mtablkhment. 

Tab. in. 

Citrullus^/«^«fM (J. E. S.) ; caule petiolisque iistulosis, foliis quin- 
quenervibus quinquelobatis, drrfais tri-quinquefidis, pepone hapiformi 
concolore. 

Descb. Stems diffuse, stout, fistulous, with the cavity stellate in 
cross section, owing to the prominence towards the centre of five 
bundles of vessels. Sap mucilaginous. Young shoots densely villous 
with long soft spreading hairs, between which is a more minute glan- 
dular, viscid, and odorous pubescence, which disappears with age. 
Older stems with scabrous and' more scattered hairs, chiefly confined 
to five prominent and shining bands, between whicK the surface is 

* In general, this herbarium is richer in phanerogamic than in cryptogamie plants, 
although it is of much value even in this respect. There is the very important col- 
lection of Mosses, extending to 700 species, made by the distinguished anatomist and 
physiologist Dollinger, during a series of thirty years, and bequeathed by will to 
Zuccarini. (Here follow some details of the contents of this collection, and of the 
mosses gathered by Zuccarini himself or presented by his friends and correspon- 
dents.) 
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ndnutely striated. Leaves^ when young, green and shining above, with 
eomparatively few lymphatic hairs, and a short glandular pubescence 
which soon falls off ; under surface paler, densely villous on the ner\'es, 
and glandular-pubescent on the introvenium. Old leaves with scabrous 
more scattered hairs, the upper surface dull green, the lower pale. 
LatfwoA drrhus (3-4-, more rarely 5-cleft) side by side, and in the 
joint axil a leaf-branch or leaf-bud, a solitary male or female flower, 
and a rounded bract with induplicate margin. Petioles hairy and 
finally scabrous, furrowed; flstulose, the cavity circular in section. 
Blade ^2^({f cordate-ovate in general outline, 5 -nerved, and cut one- 
half or one-third part down to the midrib into five, rounded lobei^ 
which are themselves wavily lobulated, the margin marked by little 
white oalloos terminations of the nerves, between which the paren- 
chyma is puckered and crimped. 

Male : — Mowen on a peduncle about half the length of the petiole. 
Oalyx villous, the tube spread out nearly flat, crowned abruptly by the 
short teeth separated by a broad straight sinus. Corolla flat, villous 
outside, smooth and of a sulphur-yellow within ; petals 5-nerved, the 
central nerve running off externally and below the apex into a soil 
point. Stamens of the genus ; viz., triadelphous, filaments distinct, 
and Ipculus following the windings of the elevated line or ridge of 
the connective. Disc filling up the base of the calyx between the 
stamens. Female : — Flower on a thick peduncle^ lengthening and 
curving downwards in fruit. Ckdyx quite flat and dish-shaped. Corolla 
as in the male. Barren filaments sometimes anther-bearing. Disc 
collar-shaped, round the style. Ovary subglobose, with long white 
soft hairs. Style very short, undivided, or more rarely shortly three- 
deft towards the apex. Stigmata thick, approximated into a round 
head. Fruit at first apple-shaped and hispid, finally quite smooth, 
light apple-green in colour, and much depressed at base and vertex. 
Seeds black, marked on both sides by an elevated ridge following the * 
outline of the seed, with the margin external to this, narrow, nearly as 
thick as the body of the seed. 

Obs. 1. — Sometimes the leaves are opposite, forming a verticil when 
taken with the two ciiThi. It is not uncommon to find flowers with 
six teeth to the calyx, six divisions of the corolla, and the odd stamen 
which usually has but half an anther with loculi on both sides, as in 
the two others. This tendency to revert to the ternary division of the 
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floral leaves, and so to agree with ovary and stamens (for I believe the 
stamens in Cucurbitacea to be three, not five, in number, although this 
is masked in many cases by the halving of the filament), is worthy of 
notice. 

Obs. 2. — As a species this is recognized at once from its congeners, 
the Colocynth and Water-melon (0. Colocynthia and vulgaris), which 
are the only others I have to compare, by its much less divided 5- 
nerved and 5-lobed leaves, not glaucous as in the Water-melon, or 
hoary as in the Colocynth. Both these last have 3 -nerved, 3-lobed 
leaves, cleft almost to the midrib, with the divisions also deeply 
lobulated. The tendrils in the Colocynth are generally undivided or 
rarely bifid, in the Water-melon they are bifid, but here they are gene- 
rally 3-4- rarely 5 -cleft. The fistulous stem an^ petioles are an ab- 
solute distinction. The calyx is here much more flat than in the other 
two, where it is campanulate at the base. . The very short style, the 
almost globose ovary, the depressed fruit of uniform colour, not striped 
or speckled in any stage of its growth, are fuUer marks of distinction. 
The seeds differ from the smooth thin seeds of the Colocynth, and 
resemble more those of the Water-melon, in their surface as it were 
sculptured by a sharp elevated ridge marking off a centre and a rim, 
but the ridge is here more conspicuous and more within the margin, 
so that the rim is broader. Finally, the poisonous Colocynth * and 
the eatable Water-melon, have associated with them here a cookable 
vegetable. 

Obs. 3. — This species is known in Scinde by the name of M4ho. 
In the Punjaub it is called Hindwana (the name of the Water-melon in 
Scinde), and in the Deccan is named Dilfoaatidy or " Delicious," a very 
appropriate name. I believe it is not known in Bengal proper, and 
it does not grow in the Concans or on the Malabar coast, but is 
brought down (when there is a demand) from the more elevated, 
milder, t^nd drier climate of the Deccan. In Scinde it is cultivated 
from April to September, generally in the same plot of ground with 

* Sheep, goats, jackals, and rats eat Colocjnth-apples rcadilv, and with no bad 
effects. Camels refiise them. They are often used as food for horses in Scinde, cut 
in pieces, boiled, and exposed to the cold winter nights. They are also made into 
preserves with sugar, having previously been pierced with knives all over, and then 
boiled in six or seven waters till all the bitterness disappears. The low Gipsy 
castes eat greedily the kernel of the seed, freed from the seed-skin by a slight 
roasting. They collect tbc seeds in large quantities by burying the apples in the 
saud, and allowing the pulp to rot away. 
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Comman Mdom, Luffii, Croords^ and Cacamben. The (hiit is picked 
when aboot two-thirds grown, the size and shape of a common field- 
tnrnepy two indies apd a half high, and three inches and a half across. 
It is pared, cot in quarters, the seeds extracted, well boiled in water, 
and finally boiled in a little milk, with salt, black-pepper, and nutmeg. 
Mmsnlmans geDcnlly cat it into dice, and cook it together with meat 
in stews or curries. Hindoos firy it. in ghee (clarified batter) with 
split gram-peas {deer arieimmm), and a carry powder of black-pepper, 
cinnamon, doves, cardamoms, dried cocoa-nat, tormeric, salt, and last 
(bat not least in their opinion) the neTer-fsdling assafoetida. It is 
sometimes made into a preserre in the asoal manner. It is sometimes 
picked when small, cooked withoat scraping out the seeds, and re- 
garded a greater delicacy than when more advanced. 

In Eng^d it might be cahivated and cooked like the Vegetable 
Marrow (Gieumis ovi/era), which it mnch resembles in its qualities. 

Knmdiee, Sonde, September 1ft, 18S0. 

Tab. m. Part of a stem : — natural size. Fig. 1. Stamens ; fig. 2, 
section of the male flower, showing the disc ; fig. 3, ditto of female 
flower ; fig. 4, seed ; ^. 5, section of ditto : — all more or less magni- 
fied \ fig. 6, young fruit (downy) ; and 7, fully-formed fruit : — nai. size. 
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Decade XSirf. 
Sikkim-Himalayan Fungi collected hy Dr. Hooker. 

331. B. deJpkinus, Hook, fil.; piLeo pulvinato glabro luride spadiceo ; 
stipite subsequali sublsevi spadiceo sursum rubro apice flavo; pons 
subdecurrentibus sordide flavis ; came secta multicolore. Hook, fil.. 
No. 76, cumic. 

Hab. On earthy, open places. Darjeeling, 7,500 feet. June. Eare. 

Inodorous. Pileus 2 inches or more across, pulvinate, smooth or very 
minutely tomentose, nearly dry, of a lurid reddish-brown. Stem about 
2 inches high, \ an inch or more thick, often curved at the base, nearly 
equal, of the same colour as the pileus, but shaded above with red, and 
then with yellow, nearly even. Pores somewhat decurrent, dirty- 
yellow. Flesh of pileus, when cut, instantly changing to blue, espe- 
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cially below ; that of the atem exhibiting all the colours of the rainbow. 
Spores fusiform, yellow-brown when seen by tranamitted light. 

This species appears joat intermediate betweea Fries's sections Su6- 
iomnKloat aad Calopodei, and is a more delicate species than any there 
enumerated. The stem does not seem to be truly reticulated, nor the 
mouth of the pores to be red, and the change of colour to be far more 
marked than in any of the former section. 

Strobilomyces, gen. uov. Hyraenophorum ab hymenio prorsus 
discretum; tubuli ampli, Uberi. Spone globoaos vel lato-elliptiwe, 
asperulee. Fungi e carnoso leati, ut plurimum vcrmcis plus minus 
floccosis quoad pileum omati. A BoUto differt Slro/itlotnycea substantia 
magis lenta, et sporis nequaquam fuaiformibus. 

332. S. polypyramU, Hook, fll.; pileo lato expanao toto arcolato 
Termcoso umbrino carnoso intus rubido : stipite valido lasvi fusco'pur- 
pureo; poria latis adnesis, ore rubidis. Hook, fil., No. 104, cum ic. 

Hab. Jillapahar, 7,500 feet. August, Rare. 

SmeU strong, ammoniacal, at least in age. Pileua umber-brown, 
6—7 inches broad, expanded, slightly convex, covered with lai^e pyra- 
midal soft warts, which disappear almost entirely under pressure; 
substance thick, lirm, and leathery, of a dull red. Stem 6 inches high, 
IJ inch thick, attenuated above, swollen below, nearly smooth. Pores 
large, shorter towards the stem, not free. Spores globose, dark purple- 
brown, granulated. 

Allied to SlrobUomycet eirobUaceus, but diatingaished by its ex- 
panded pdeua, smoother stem, and less persistent more numeroua 
warts. The spores differ very much from those of true Boleii, being 
more or leas globose, without any tendency to be fusiform. 

333, S. viontaias, n. s. ; pileo verrucis paucis floccosis pyramidatis 
montoso nigro-fusco, interatitiia amethystinis ; stipite coricolore squa- 
mosoj poris subadnatis fuscis, ore luteo. Hook, fil.. No. 121, cum ic. 

Hab, On dead wood, and on the ground. Jillapahar, Daijeeling, 
7.500 feet. September. 

Inodorous, dry, leathery. Pileus convex, 3 inches broad, rough 
with large pyramidal floceulent brown warts ; their interstices amethyat- 
cobured. Stem 8-4 inches high, ^1 inch or mote thick, curved, 
dark brown, scaly ; substaace browmah. Veil thick, coriaceous, at- 
tached to the margin of the pileus. Pores brown within, yellow ex- 
ternally, rounded behind. Spores broadly elliptic, brown, rough. 
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Very nearly allied to 8. ttrobilaceM, but the wtrts of the pileus, 
which are not at all imbricated, and the bright colour of their inter- 
stices in young specimens, are very remarkable. 

334. Fohfporm (Mescfpus) cremoricolor^ n. s. ; tener subcamosus ; pileo 
umbilicato glabro subviscoso, margins nudo repando cremoricolore ; 
stipite central! deorsum subpubescente sursiun glabrescente cum pileo 
concolore ; pons minutis 4-5-gonis niyeis, dissepimentis tenuissimis. 
HooL fiL, No. 107, cum ic 

Hab. On day banks in Mr« Campbell's garden, attached to decayed 
wood. Daqeelhig, 7,000 feet. August. Bare. 

dream-coloured, with a faint sweet smell. Pileus delicate, of a 
somewhat fleshy substance, scarcely an inch across, smooth, rather 
viscid, umbilicate, with the margin arched and naked. Stem j- of an 
inch high, central, more than a line thick, slightly pubescent below, 
becoming naked above, firm, solid. Pores minute, distinctly 4-6- 
gonal, with extremely thin dissepiments. 

Nearly allied to P. arculariuSy and, like it, approaching closely to 
the genus Faoolus, The whole fungus, however, is smoother, and the 
pores far smaller. In drying it becomes very thin. 

335. P. (Metopus) umbiUcatw, n. s.; camoso-lentus cremoricolor; 
pileo umbilicato demum subinfundibuliformi tenui rimoso virgato, mar- 
gine involute dliato; stipite curvo gracili sursum deorsumque in- 
crassato fibriUoso subtilit^ squamuloso ; poris minutis, dissepimentis 
tenuibus, ade tenui. 

Hab. On dead wood. Tonglo and Sinchul, 8,000 feet. 

Inodorous. Pileus 1-|— 3 inches or more broad, at first fleshy, then 
tough, umbilicate, at length subinfundibuliform, more or less cracked, 
virgate, snow-white or cream-coloured ; margine involute, not ciliate. 
Stem 1\ inch high, swelling above and below, fibrillose, minutely 
squamulose, especially towards the base, where it springs from a stri- 
gose downy disa Hymenium white ; pores minute, -^ of an indi in 
diameter, angular ; dissepiments thin ; edge minutely toothed. 

This species has exactly the habit of several LenHni, ^nd is most 
nearly allied to P. tricholoma, which is a smaller, thinner, and far 
more delicate species. P. ciliatus also somewhat resembles it, as also 
P. arcularius, and some other neighbouring species, but all differ in 
essential character. I have a specimen of the 'same species from Van 
Diemen's Land, which was given me by Mr. W. Gourlie, of Glasgow. 
I believe it was bought at Dr. Graham's sale. 
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* P. nifeacens, Fr. Ep. p. 438. Hook, fil., No. 26, 27. 

Hab. On dead wood. 8-5,000 feet. One specimen springs from 
the pileus of F, kirsutus. 

Three distinct forms occur, two from Daijeeling, the third from 
Jiilapahar, differing (I believe according to the height at which they 
grow) in the substance of the pileusand decomposition of the pores. 
No. 27 is hard when dry, ftdiginous, velvety, with the pores sinuous; 
No. 26 is rufous, more decidedly tomentose, and has the pores lamellate ; 
a third form has the texture still softer, the down more decided, the 
colour still more rufous, and the hymenium assuming the appearance 
of that of a Lenzites, English specimens of Pohfporus ntfeacena differ 
greatly in density of texture at the same elevation. 

* P. oblectanSy Berk, in Hook. Lond. Joum. vol. iv. p. 51. Hook, 
fil.. No. 118, cum ic. 

Hab. On dead wood. Sikkim, 7,500 feet. Very rare. 

A single specimen only occurred, with the hymenium imperfect. 
The pileus shines more than in the Ceylon or Swan Biver specimens, 
but this is apparently the duly difference. The pores in this and the 
allied species vary greatly in form, according to age and circumstance. 

* P. xanthopusy Fr. Ep. p. 437* 

Hab. On dead wood. Daijeeling, 7,000 feet. Below Pimhabania. 
Hot valleys, 8-4,000 feet. 

The specimens have the pores rather larger than usual. They ex- 
hibit beautifully the downy disc from which the stem always rises in 
perfect specimens. 

886. F, (MesoptM) maculatuSy n. s. ; albido-lutescens ; pileo coriaceo- 
camoso depressiusculo maculate, margine subrepando ; stipite centrali 
deorsum attenuate ; poris amplis margine laceratis longe decurrenti- 
bus. Hook, fil.. No. 8, cum ic. 

Hab. On trunks of living trees. Daijeeling, 8,000 feet. April 1848. 

Inodorous, coriaceous but brittle. Pileus about 2 inches across, plane 
or slightly depressed, dry, spotted with obscure adpressed scales ; sub- 
stance thick, white. Spores 1^ inch high, attenuated below, |- of an 
inch above, smooth at the base. Pores large, 1 line across, running 
nearly to the base of the stem ; edge more or less lacerated, by no 
means obtuse or entire. 

Nearly allied to P. Michelii, Fr., but differing in its lacerated not 
entire pores. P. lentus, Berk., which is also nearly allied, and of 
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whidi p. conmaius, Bost., appears to be a synonym, differs in its 
hispid stem. 

* P. squamo9us, Fr. Ep. p. 438. Hook, fil., No. 8, cum ic. 
Hab. On rotten timber. Daijeeling, 8,000 feet. May. Bare. 
837. P. (Pleuropus) platyporus, n. s. ; inodorus ; pileo laterali car- 

no80-K»riaceo pallido, margine inflexo ; stipite deorsum nigro-velulino ; 
pons amplis, acie tentii. Hook, iil., No. 39, cum ic. 

Hab. On dead timber. Darjeeling, 8,000 feet. May, June. 

Pileus 2 inches broad, orbicular, more or less lobed, dull ochraccous, 
smooth, moist but not viscid ; margin incurved ; substance rather 
thick. Stem either a mere disc or much elongated, clothed with very 
fine velvety down at the base. Pores large, 1-1-J^ line broad, irregular, 
edge thin, rather torn. 

Most nearly allied to P. squumosus, but not only is it on a very reduced 
scale, but it is destitute of the peculiar smell of that species, and, if at 
all, is very obscurely spotted. P. maeulatus is a neater species, with 
a spotted pileus and smaller pores. 

* P. lucidus, Fr. Ep. p. 442. 

Ha'b. Trunks of old trees. Darjeeling. 

* P. sangmneua, Fr. Ep. p. 444. 

Hab. On dead wood. Daijeeling, 7,000 feet. Very common. 

* P. flabeUiformis, Klotzsch in Linn. vol. viii. p. 483. Hook, fil., 
No. 18 (junior), cum ic. 

Hab. On dead wood. Daijeeling, 4-8,000 feet. Tonglo. 
Abundant. 

In the young specimens the dissepiments are very thin, and their 
edge acute. The margin also of the pileus is extremely thin. The 
stem is sometimes quite smooth and yellow, as in P. xanihopus, nor is 
there in the young individuals any trace of the black or dark bay coat, 
which is always more or less observable in age. Some of the older 
smooth specimens are very pretty, and when they have a very slender 
stem remind one of P. affinis. 

338. P. {MerUma) ruhrvcm. Berk.; flabelliformis expansus multi- 
plex totus pallide rubricus ; pileo lobato subfimbriato glabro demum 
radiato ; stipitibus obesis basi velutinis ; poris parvis brevissimis. 

Hab. Tonglo, 7,000 feet. May. 

One foot or more broad, reddish, tufted, more or less flabeUifonri, 
lobed, and somewhat fimbriated, the lobes occasionally confluent and 
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leaving IscniMe. Pileua smooth, at length radiated, fleshy ; eitrcmely 
brittle when dry. Stem more or less developed, obtuse, sometimes 3 
inches or more long and 1 inch thick, velvety at the base, sometimes 
extremely short. Pores very shallow, ang^ular, rather small ; dissepi- 
ments thin, 

A very distinct species, resembling somewhat P. rjffeicens, Vi., but 
not allied. The pores are so shallow as to resemble those of Dr. 
Montngne's genus Ghxoponu. 

' P. inli/haceM, Fr. Ep. p. 446. Hook. fil„ No. 98, cum ic. 

Has. On dead wood. Daqeeling, 7-8,000 feet. Rare. 

• P. aulphureia, Tt. Ep. p. 450. 
Hab. Tonglo. Dr. J. D. Hooker. 

• P. crispuf, Fr. Ep. p. 457. P. armoraceus. Hook. fil. 

Hab. On dead wood. Daqeeling, 7-8,000 feet. Tonglo, 8,000 
feet ; a single specimen. 

The greater part of the specimens have a very dark hymeninm and 
minute pores, but these are connected clearly with one or two exactly 
according in the hymenium with specimens of P. crispm from Switzer- 
land. In fact, most of the specimens are just intermediate between 
P. adiislua and P. crispua, having a darker hymenium than I have ever 
seen even in. the former. 

839. P. (Jiiodeiviei) ogonioides, n. s. ; pileo reflexo postice effnso 
Jateraliter elongato connatoque fulvo strigoso-stuppeo, contextu pal- 
lido ; porisamplis; dissepimentis dentatis pallidc ocbraccis. 

Hab. On dead wood. "Daijeeling. 

Pileus 1-2 inches long, 3-5 inches broad, sessile, reflexed, effused 
behind, clothed with tawny, rigid, retioidated, branched, towy strigte ; 
eubstance nearly white. Hymenium concave, pale ochraoeous ; pores ^ 
of an inch broad, dissepiments rather thick, more or less toothed and 
elongated. 

Resembling very much P.funalU, of which I have on authentic 
specimen, and a magnificent tuft, from Sierra Leone. It is, however, 
less thickly clothed, and the pores are not normally prolonged into 
Hydnoid teeth ; besides which, it is merely rellexed, while that speciea 
is much expanded. Occasionally the pores are veiy much dilated. 

• P. imdioide». Berk. Lond. Joum. Bot, vol. ii, p. 415, 
Hab. On dead wood. Daijeeling, 

• P. licnoidti, Mont. Cuba, p. 401. 
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Hab. Sinchnl, 8,000 feet. 

The specimens collected by Dr. Hooker differ slightly from the 
American individuals which I have from Bahia and Guiana. 

The colours, marking, and sculpture of the adult specimens are pre- 
cisely similar; the young fungi, however, are clothed with a rhubarb- 
coloured vdvety coat, whereas in the American form the early down is 
rubiginous. The pores, too, are slightly larger, and the whole texture 
evidently more succulent. These, however, are differences so clearly 
depending on dimate, that I cannot but consider the species the same. 
The two forms laid side by side, whether on the upper or under side, are 
80 similar when fully grown, that they could not fail to be pronounced 
the same species by any one at the first glance. 

♦ P. zonaUSy Berk. Ann. of Nat. Hist. vol. x. p. 375. tab. x. fig. 5. 
Hab. On dead wood. Darjeeling, 7,000 feet. 

This pretty species was originally found by Konig, in Ceylon. I 
bdieve that it also occurs in Cuba. 

♦ P. hirsuttts, Fr. Ep. p. 477. Hook, fil., No. 28, cum ic. 
Hab. On dead wood. Daijeeling, Mung-durbi, 4,000 feet. 

Some of the specimens have a *dark margin, exactly as in P. niffro- 
marpinatus, Schwein., which is a mere variety. 

♦ P. versicolor, Fr. Ep. p. 478. 

Hab. On wood. Darjeeling, 7,000 feet. Tonglo, 8,000 feet. 

The specimens are extremely rigid, the pores larger than usual, and 
imperfectly formed. The surface of the pileus is just that of the most 
ordinary European form. 

♦ P. NeelgherreimSy Mont. Ann. d. Sc. Nat. Ap. 1 842. 
Hab. On dead wood. Daijeeling. Not abundant. 

♦ P. ehngatua. Berk, in Hook. Lond. Joum. Bot. vol. i. p. 149. Hook, 
fil.. No. 30, cumic. 

Hab. On wood, forming large masses. May to the end of the year, 
till destroyed by the cold. Daijeeling, 7,000 feet, and Jillapahar. 

Hymenium, when fresh, of a singularly delicate peach-blossom pink. 
The Himalaya specimens are much stunted, otherwise they agree exactly 
with the more expanded form. Sometimes the surface is uniformly 
zoned, sometimes interrupted with darker fasciae. A state from the upper 
Himalayas, sent by Captain Munro, is scarcely zoned at all. 

Another form occurs at a lower elevation, externally more like the 
usual form, but with the hymenium imperfectly developed, as in some 
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specimens of P. venicolor. Tliis has been owing, probably, to some 
sudden check ahex rapid growtii. 

840. Tnanelea loAaia, u. a. i letissima expansa reniformis loliata, lobis 
I'otundatia ; pileo pailido glabro nitidulo aoiiato nigoso ; lijinenio 
oehniceo, pons angulatia, ore elongato deutiito deinuni sinunto ; dia- 
scpimentis tenmoiibua demum Itimellosia. 

Hab. On dead wood. Mung-durbi, 4,000 feet. 

Seasile, but attached by a more or Less diathietly marked disc; very 
broadly expanded, 8 inches broad, 4^- ineliea long, thin, but curioceoua, 
rather flexihle, renifonn, lobwl, the lobes rounded, and sometimes 
aasuming the appearance of young pilei ; pale wood-coloured, amootli, 
somewhat shining, rouj^h with radiatmg more or less strongly marked 
ridges, repeatedly zoned, the zones rather darker ; extreme edge very 
thin and acute. Hynieniimi pale ochraceous, uneven ; porea angular, -^'-g 
of an inch broad ; orifiee EloagateJ, more or less toothed ; dissepiments 
rather thin, at length broken down into more or less distinct lamellie. 

This a|jecies is extremely like T. laticolor. 



"" letters from BiciiABD ypUDCE, Esq., tcritten duriitg a 
Botanical Mission o't ike Amazon. 



My dear Sib, — It is only five days ago that I received, both to- 
gether, your lett»?rs of the Slat August and 2nd October, iind I camiol 
enpress to you how welcome they were, for I begun to tliiiik myself 
forgotten. Tlie communication between I'ara and the Sertao is ul 
best very uncertain. The barque which brought your letters ahoidd have 
reached here several weeks ago, but the captain thrashed one of his 
Indians at Par^, for which every one of them ran away, and he was 
obliged to wait untU the police captured tliem again. 

Wiicn I last wrote to you — which was along with a baiTel containing 
the Ficloria in spirits — I liad some thougiits of ascending to the Biuni, 
and I had n passage promised me in a steamer which the Government 
iiad just placMl at the disposal of the President ; but the next arrival 
from Para brought word, that, in consequence of fresh diatiu'bances at 
Pcroainbuco, the steamer had been ordeitHl tlicre »il)i trooiis. There 
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was no other chance for the Barra this season, and I therefore reverted 
to my original project of visiting Obidos and the Rio Tromb^tas (the 
execution of which you will find detailed in the accompanying sheets), 
and afterwards of making Santarem my head-quarters for the winter. 
I have now in contemplation two principal excursions during the rainy 
season j the first a little way up this river, the Tapajoz, and the second 
to Monte Alegre, in April or May, when the vegetation is said to be 
most luxuriant. 

Santarem is much the pleasantest place on the Amazon, and superior 
even to Para in the matter of eatables; — good milk and fresh beef 
every day — the latter cheap, but the former quite as dear as in London. 
There are three English residents, from whom we receive much civility, 
but they are none of them in that flourishing state to enable them to 
afford us any assistance in the way of diminishing our expenses. In 
fact, there are (between ourselves) only two Englishmen in the province 
of Para — Arch. Campbell and Miller — who have not great difficulty 
in keeping straight their finances. Poor Captain Hislop complains 
bitterly of the difficulty he finds in getting any sort pf payment for the 
numerous debts that are owing to him : long credit, and slow or no 
payment, is the way of doing business here. 

I am anxious to learn in what state my sendings from Para by the 
Greorge Glen reached you and Mr. Bentham. I took great pains to 
have them dry and drily packed, but those little bothering vessels of 
Singlehurst's I am very much afraid of; even when I was by to take 
care of my goods I had great difficulty to keep them from spoiling. 

You will see that I have anticipated some of your queries and 
wishes. I sent a Mandiocca-strainer, — specimens, &c., of the Pottery- 
tree, — ^and some other things you ask about, from Para. I wanted no 
incitement to look closely for Podostemeay but it is only lately that I 
have come to a country where they can possibly grow : you will see 
I found two up the Trombetas. I hope to send you painted cuyas, 
and colours used in painting, from Monte Alegre, which is the famed 
place. 

I expect you will keep ^our Victorias. I fear ere this the seed of 
the Victoria has fallen in this neighbourhood. I commissioned a 
person to procure some for me during my absence, but he has disap- 
point^ me ; I intend, however, shortly to revisit the place, if it be 
only to see for myself whether the plants attain that enormous mag- 
nitude they are said to do. 
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Thanks for the bints ubout Arums -. Santarem is not the place for 
this tribe, any more than for tlie Ferns. The delta of the Amazon is 
much richer in Ferns than any place I have since seen, and had I gone 
to Marajd instead of coming up here, I might have done better in both 
Ferns and forest-trees ; but I was desirous to get into an Orehia 
country, if such existed. Now, however, I have traversed, from the 
mouth of the Amazon, a tract extending through from 700 to 800 
miles, Bud 1 am compelled to conclude that it is the reverse of rich 
in Orchidea. It is not their utter absence that I can complaui of, but 
their want of variety. Here, up the TapajoK, are old low trees fOled 
with Orchises, but all of two species ; in the neighbourhood of San- 
tarem 1 have seen in all three species. I got a few up the Tromb^taa, 
but only two or three that look at all promising. In other triliea of 
plants I confess to have been disappointed to see the flowers in general 
so miall: — ^in the tropies we look for everything on a gigantic scale, 
but here the^ower* are rarely striking from their magnitude, although 
the plants that bear them are. There are some pretty things, but, I 
fear, veiy very few which wiU come up to Mr, Pince's expectations. 
It is for this reason that I often regret having taken Mr. Pince's £60. 
I will do the best I can to repay him in phints ; and, at any rate, I 
will hold myself his debtor for the amount advanced, and repay hira 
in one way or other. 

I have seen no place yet with a v^etation so varied as that of San- 
tarem, or where I can gather more species in a ramble. The campos, 
that flcemed burnt up in summer, are now assuming a new vegetation; 
and that not an amiiial one, but of plants whose roots have all the 
while been buried under the sand. In April and May they are said 
to be brilliant with flowers. I may hope, too, for a fair proportion of 
novelty, for the ground must be very imperfectly known. Martins is 
said to have been sick, from his half-drowning, whilst he remained here, 
and at Obidos be made no stay at all. Prom what I have seen, the 
south side of the Amazon has a much more varied vegetation tlian the 
north side ; and I was disappointed at Obidos and up the Trombetas, 
to And the virisa of the plants quite the same as at Para. 

I wish I was near enough to have your advice as to my next 
campaign. I suppose it will be iip the Rio Negro, ns we talked ere 
I left England, but I am doubtful whether np the main river .would 
not be more profitable. Tabatinga, the frontier town, is in the centre 
of unknown land, and the eastern slope of the Andes themselves is 
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still imperfectly known. The Eio Negro has deiue moist forest on 
each side all the way up, therefore contains few or no Orchises ; though, 
from the absence of mosquitos, &c., it is undoubtedly pleasanter to 
travel on than the Solimoes. Mr. Bentham told me the Tapajoz had 
been explored, otherwise my own inclinations would prompt me to 
ascend it, for it is much the most romantic of the tributaries of the 
Amazon, its serras extending eyen to its mouth, at Santarem, while the 
mountains at its source are the highest in Brazil. Mr. Uislop speaks 
with enthusiam of the number and abundance of the Ferns near the 
cachoeiras. Does Mr. Bentham know the particulars of its exploration ? 
Mr. Hislop recollects a party of Grermans (among whom was a natu- 
ralist) coming rapidly down the Tapajoz ; but you know that no one 
gathers half so much in coming down a river or mountain that he does 
in going up. I have a capital opportunity of getting up, all the way 
to Guyaba if I like, with a merchant who came down lately with a 
cargo of gold and diamonds. 

The Bio Chiquitos is an upper branch of the Madeira, between 15° 
and 20° S. latitude. I suppose Humboldt means that all the country 
between the Amazon, the Madeira, and the Andes, is imperfectly known 
as to its vegetation, which I believe to be the case. 

I am glad to hear that Graminea and Cyperacea will be acceptable 
in Europe : the Grasses here are very interesting, those on the sandy 
campos and volcanic serras being quite a different set from those on the 
river-banks and low lands. Para was a better place for Oyperacea, , 
and now is the best time for them. I shall have a few things for your 
museum when I send the plants, but as my funds require to be econo- 
mically dealt with, I cannot purchase many things. 

The Mandiocca-plants grow to six or seven feet, and 'would pro- 
bably grow higher ; I have never seen them standing without leaves. 

Santarem, April 1850. 
When I arrived at Santarem last October, I hired the only house 
that was vacant (for houses are more scarce here than elsewhere in the 
province) ; but it suited me very well, for it has a spacious yerandah 
at the back, where we could work at our plants, and a paved yard, 
where we could spread our paper, &c., to dry. The adjoining house 
was tenanted by a single man, and we were very quiet; but when we 
returned from Obidos we found it tenanted by a family, from several 
days up the Tapajoz, including amongst them, besides children, several 
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slaves, big snd little, numbera of fowls, turkeys, guinea-fowls, goats, 
doge, laiul-tortoises, and other imclefm beasts. I should mention that 
this house claims half orn- yard, and Laa a verandah continuoua with 
ours : and then you. will understand how ou our return we found both 
yard and veraudah befouled and worse than useless to us. A few live 
plants, that we had left in the verandah, under charge of a slave of 
Mr. Hislop's, he had the precaution to place in an outhouse which we 
have, but there, for want of light and air, some of them had died. 
Since then our live plants have stood in the same outhonse, as near 
as possible to the window (kept wide open), and would do very well 
were it not that the niggers and the fowls contrive to enter and play 
sundry pranks with them, — such as nipping off the lending shoot. 
What t have for Kew are now all in the case, fastened down, and only 
half the glass roof remains to be put on. Yesterday morning, when I 
went to look at them, I found one of my Sacu-nba* broken off by the 
root ; — there were two ; one from a cutting that I struck last November 
has grown beaatifully, the other was a young plant ; it is the latter 
that is destroyed. I procured another cutting, but I shall be obliged 
to fasten up the ease before I can ascertain whether it baa taken root. 
The other plants ore en bonne aanti, but they will have a severe ordeal 
to go through between here and Para, and it is not worth my white 
going the tedious journey to Paa^ and back to take care of them : I 
am very desirous they should reach you Edive, The two Meloiiomaeem 
.are very pretty things, and I send also seeds of both. Will not the 
"Jarii" pulm be Leopoldinia pulchra. Mart.? i send its fruit and 
leaves, but the apadices (from which the &uit has fallen), though not 
veiy large, are too large to be crammed into Mr, Bentham's boxes. 

I send you tlurty-five packets of seeds, many of them of species 
occurring iu my dried collection. Some of these seeds and fruits are 
curious, and you may possibly like to put a portion of such into the 
museum. 1 could send many succnleut fruits, but 1 have nothing to 
put them in ; it is impossible to get at once a sufficient number to fill 
one of our big barrels, Mr. Wallace brought with him, for preserving 
reptiles, &c., a number of patent cylindrical earthen jars, with tops of 
the same material eacireled by a metallic rim ; a half turn fastens 
these effectually. If you can make out where these jars ore to be had, 
1 wish you would send me some — were it only half-a-dozen ; — I could 
fiU a part or the whole of these, as materials offered, and then dc- 
»|>ntrli the contents to England in a barrel, reaerviug the jars for future 
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operations. Bottles here are awfully dear, and often not to be had at 
any price. Six of the jars, fitting pretty tightly into a box, would be 
easily moved about from place to place. 

My contributions to your museum are this time only insignificant ; 
the only native manufacture at Santarem being baskets from the tender 
leaves in the young shoots of the Tucuma. I send a small work- 
basket, and I have two other baskets too large to be sent at present ; 
these, as well as the spadix and spatha of the Baciiba palm, and some 
other large things, J reserve to be sent after my return from Monte 
Al^e, whence I hope to bring you some interesting things. I have 
already conmiissioned a number of the beautiful painted cuyas, made 
only at Monte Alegre, through Dr. Campos, whose wife is a native of 
that place ; this is necessary, for they are only made as there is a 
demand for them. I shall send many more than you require, but I 
have no doubt purchasers will be found for them, they are so exqui- 
sitely done, equalling some of the best Chinese painted articles ; and 
when it is considered that they are done by Indian girb, who make 
their own brushes and colours, they become still more interesting. I 
have learnt from Signora Campos what these colours are, and I shall 
be able to procure specimens of them. 

The two or three fruits from the Eio Aripecurd will be hardly worth 
preserving. No. 27 and 28 are fragments of woods, which may serve 
until I can procure better. No. 29 is the seeds of the Sapaciiya ; I 
have in vain tried to procure the fruit entire, with the lid, and the tree 
does not grow here. 

{lb be continued.) 



Contributiona to the Botany of Western India ; 
by N. A. Dalzell, Esq., M.A. 

{Continued from p. 39.) 

Nat.Ord. LEGUMINOS^. 
Tribe C^SALPiNiEiE. 

CiESALPINlA. 

C. ? spicata ; frutex scandens, ramis petiolisque communibus et partia- 
libus aculeis crebris recurvis armatis, foliis bipinnatis, pinnis 5-6- 
jugis, foliolis 5-6-jugi3 oblongis obtusis coriaceis supra nitentibus 
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utrinque paberulis, floribus terminalibus spicatis, spicis uni-bipeda- 
libus. 

This plant differs from Casalpinia, to which it appears most nearly 
allied, by its equal petals, thick margined legume, seeds not compressed, 
flowers in Spikes, and, as the flowers are moreover tubular and conni- 
vent, they have a very different appearance to those of a Casalpinia ; it 
may be called Wagaiea, and. thus defined : — • 

Ckihfx coloratus, ad medium 5-fidus, tubo cupuliformi, limbi decidui 
lacinus sestivatione imbricatis, infima paulo majore concava. CotoIUb 
■■ peiala 5, aqualia, uniformiay unguiculata, calycis summo tubo inserta. 
Stamina 10, cum petaHs inserta iisdemque apquilonga, omnia fertiHa : 
fikmenta subulata, basi pilosa, altematim breviora. Ovarium stipitfH 
turn, tomentosum, 4-6-ovulatum. Stylus Jlliformis, filamentis peta- 
Usque sequilongus. Stigma cavum, bilabiatum, fimbriatum, labio su- 
periore semiorbiculari, inferiore majore cucullato. Zeffumen Hneare, 
acutum, coriaceum, inter semina transversim constrictum, margini- 
bus incrassatum. Semina 3-4, obovato-oblonga, transversa, testa 
crassa dura ossea. 

From the absence of any descriptions in the * Flora Indica ' or Hooker 
and Amott's • Prodromus,' this appears to be confined to the Bombay 
Presidency, and it forms a very conspicuous object in our mountain 
jungles, by its bright scarlet tapering spikes, generally overtopping the 
bushes on which it leans for support. It is liable to attract attention 
in another way not so agreeable to the traveller, who has no sooner got 
disentangled from the hooks of one of its long trailing branches, than, 
in turning round to escape, he is caught by another, or, perhaps, he 
walks out of his difficulty by leaving his hat or part of his coat behind 
him. From the tubular form of the calyx, the flowers of this plant 
never open, the apices of its bright orange-yellow petals just appearing 
above the scarlet calyx ; the legumes are much swollen at the seeds, the 
bases of which are partially imbedded in the thick spongy substance of 
the suture, resembling those of the C. rempinata of Roxburgh. The 
testa is broken with difficulty, the radicle is obtuse, and at the hilum, 
which forms the base of the seed's longer axis, the seeds are enveloped 
in a transparent very tenacious gum, which is capable of being drawn 
out into long fine threads. No use is made of .any part of this shrub, 
as far as I can learn. Its native name is Wagatee^ or Wagaree, its pre- 
hensile character, I suppose, having allusion to that of the tiger (wag), 

(7b be continued.) 
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Paofessob Eeighenbach. 
[The following printed circular we received a few months ago, from 
Leipzig, and are anxious to give it publicity. — Ed.] 

" A Messieurs les Protecteurs, les Professeurs et les Amateurs des Sciences 

Naturelles. 
" Pendant les jours de terreur a Dresde (mois de Mai de cette annee, 
1850) il a et^ incendi^ plusieurs galeries du Musee d'histoire natureUe, 
la grande salle d'auditoire, ainsi que le cabinet d'etude de M. le pro- 
fesseur Beichenbach, conseiller du roi de Saxe et directeur du Mus^. 
C'est dans cette saUe et dans ce cabinet du pavilion ant^rieur du 
* Zwinger,' vis-a-vis du chateau, que M. R. croyait avoir sauv^ et mis 
en surete sa bibKotheque, son herbier et ses collections zoologiques ; 
mais h^las ! tandis que sa maison d'habitation, quoique expos^e con- 
tinuellement aux coups des armes-sl-feu, resta debout, le pavilion et tout 
ce qu'il contenait fut d6vor^ par les flammes. La plus grande partie 
des ouvrages zoologiques et botaniques, om63 de planches (tels que 16 
vol. du Botan. Magazine, 20 voj. Botan. Cabinet, plusieurs ouvrages de 
M. Lesson, Levaillant, Vieillot, etc.), 1500 paquets d-un herbier, con- 
tenant de nombreuses plantes originales, des autographes d'auteurs 
c^^bres, la collection car{)ologique, 66 cadres remplis de plus de 20,000 
exemplaires d'insectes si rarement recueillis ; savoir : dipteres, hymeno- 
pteres, hemipt^res, orthopteres, neuropteres et apteres, une collection de 
petits mammiferes et reptiles d' Europe, aussi bien que des objets d'ana- 
tomie en esprit de vin, des instruments, des images et des dessins relatifs 
k rhistoire natureUe, plus d'un miUier de planches colori^s, et un plus 
grand nombre encore en noir de Touvrage de M. R. sur les oiseaux, 
la prindpale partie de sa correspondance et de ses manuscrits, en 
un mot, toute cette partie de sa fortune qu'il estimait le plus, a 4i€ 
an&intie. — 

" Nous n'aurons pas 4 dire quelle a ^te la valeur de ces collections 
prdcieuses, auxquelles le possesseur avait, des sa jeunesse, donn^ des 
soins tout particuliers ; leur accroissement a et^ le resultat de son zele 
qui ne s'est jamais dementi, et de ses relations non interrompues avec 
des voyageurs et le monde savant. Nous ne dirons pas non plus, 
combien il a utilise ces tresors dans Tint^ret des sciences et de Tenseigne- 
ment, et personne n'ignore avec quelle complaisance il a pr6t^ des 
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genres et des families entieres, soit de son herbier ou de ses collections 
zoologiques, aux monographes qui n'ont pas manqu^ d'eu faire une 
mention honorable et reconnaissante dans ses ouvrages. 

" M. E. ayant entrepris, des sa jeunesse, la publication de travaux en 
zoologie et en botanique, et les ^yant continues jusqu^a Tllge de vigueur 
auquel il est arriv^, nous avons encore beaucoup a esp^rer de ses efiforts 
et de ses lumieres. 

" Au reste, ces collections n'^ient pas seulement la propri^t^ de la 
science, des hommes de science et du professeur lui-m^e, mais aussi 
celle de sa famille, qui y a des droits bien etablis, vu qu'elles fiirent le 
produit de la publication de nombreux travaux et celui d'un budget 
qu'elle s'^ait impose depuis trente ann^s. L'acquisition de ces tr^rs 
sdentifiques a ^t^ un sacrr&ce offert par toute la famille, a la science, 
au professorat et meme ^ I'Etat. 

'* n y a done urgence de restituer et de iaire renaitre entre ses mains 
des collections semblables dans I'int^rSt de la science, de la justice et 
de rhumanit^. 

" D'anciens amis de M. E. se sont propose d'atteindre ce but, con- 
vaincus qu'ils sont, que son zele et ses lumieres contribueront a les 
compiler pour ^uivaloir bient6t cel]ps qui ont ^te d^truites; il se 
d^ouera de nouveau ^ sa famille, a ses amis, aux bommes de science, 
avec oette tranquillity d'^e propre ^ embellir un slge plus avanc^. 

" Les Soussign^ prient instamment tons *ceux qui voudront bien 
conoourir a cette entreprise d'augmenter leur participation par un appel 
^ leurs amis et en donnant le plus d'extension possible a cette invitation, 
dent le but est consacr^ sL la science, a un homme de science toujours 
pr^ a obliger les autres «t ayant servi sa patrie avec tn d&int^resse- 
ment bien rare. 

" La somme que nous d^irons r6aliser le plus tot possible, par la 
reunion des divers contingents, servira a I'acquisition de collections. 
Ceux de Messieurs les int^ress^, hors d'etat d'y contribuer par des 
moyens p^cuniaires, sont pri^s d'ofirir en nature quelques-uns des objets 
d^gn^ plus baut. 

''Nous nous empresserons de faire connaitre le r^sultat de nos 
acquisitions a tons ceux qui auront particip^ a une oeuvre si m^ritoire. 

" Adresser I'argent et les paquets a * Friedrich Hofineisters Buch- 
handlung, in Leipzig.' 

" Dr. Carl Gustav Carus, a Dresde. 
"Dr. Ch. G. Ehrenberg, Prof, a Berlin." 
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Those who are not disposed to contribute pecuniarily, or in the form 
of collections, may yet encourage the important labours of Professor 
Beichenbach by subscribing to some or other of the works in the list 
announced under the head of " Ghoix des ouvrages de M. Eeichenbach : 
Botanique." 
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The above plates and brief notices illustrate a very great number of 
species common to Great Britain, as well as to middle Europe ; and 
great pains are taken with the analysis. 



Circular from the Association Botanique Franqaise d'Uxploraiion, 

• 

M. E. Bourgeau, charg^ du voyage, a explore les environs de Car- 
thagene et de Murde et une grande partie des Sierras de Alcara et de 
S^ora (Murde, frontiere de Jaen), et a rapports en nombre pres de 600 
especes, qui toutes offrent un int^ret r^l, soit a cause de leur nouveaute 
ou de leur raret^, soit comme constituant le fond de la v^g^tion de 
contr^ jusqu'id trop pen explor^es. 

*L' Association, comme par le pass^, n'a eu qu'a se loner sous tons les 
rapports de la maniere dont M. Bourgeau a rempli sa mission, aussi 
croyons-nous devoir le charger de poursuivre Texploration de TEspagne, 
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qui pr^sente encore im grand nombre de locality qui n'ont pas 6tG 
visit^es par les botamstes, ou qui ne sent qu'imparfaitement connues.* 
Le nouveau voyage, qui sera entrepris en 1851, a pour but de com- 
pleter Texploration du sud-est et du sud de TEspagne. 

Le voyageur partira de Paris, le 28 Fevrier, 1851, pour se rendre 
directement a Almeria. 

Le voyage durera environ dix-huit mois, et se -divisefa en deux 
parties distinctes : 

Dans la premiere partie (annee 1851) seront visit^s les environs 
d'Almeria et le littoral, depuis le cap de Gate jusqu'a Malaga et les 
principales montagnes de la region, sp^cialement les Sierras de Huescar, 
de Maria et la Sierra Nevada ; en autonme, le littoral sera parcouru 
une seconde fois, pour recueillir les plantes tardives et les fruits de 
celles qui n'auraient 6t6 prises qu'en fleur. 

Dans la seconde partie du voyage (ann^ 1852) seront explor^es 
avec soin les localit^s les plus riches de la partie mendionale du Eoyaume 
de Valence: La Dehesa pres Valence, Alzira, Moxente, Tuente-la- 
Higuera, San Felipe (ou M. L^n Dufour a s^joum^ et dont il a donn^ 
la florule, etc.) ; et celles du royaume de Murde qui n'ont pas encore 
6t6 visit&s, ou que M. Bourgeau pourra revoir utilement dans une 
saison diffi^rente de celle ou il les a parcourues en 1850. 

Pendant ce voyage, comme on pent le voir d'apres Titin^raire indiqud, 
M. Bourgeau visitera en general au moins deux fois les memes locality, 
et se trouvera ainsi a meme d'avoir presque toujours les plantes en 
fleur et en firuit ; et il pourra, en hiver et au premier printemps, re- 
cueillir une collection nombreuse de monocotyl^ones bulbeuses qui, 
par leur preparation irreprochable, presenteront un grand int^r^t. 

M. Bourgeau espere rapporter de ce voyage environ 800 especes en 
nombre. 

Toutes les plantes seront determines avec soin par des botanistes 
connus et munies dMtiquettes imprim^es ; cbaque Etiquette portant un 
num^ro d'ordre et le nom du botaniste a qui Ton doit la determination. 

Les conditions de la souscription seront les suivantes : 

Le prix de chacune des centuries qui composeront la collection est 
de 25 francs. 

Les botamstes qui ddsirent avoir droit aux collections les plus com- 

* These specimens, like all of M. Bonrgeau's coUecting, are distinguished by their 
size and perfectness, no less than by their cheapness. — ^£d. 
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pletes devront verser entre les mains de M. Bourgeau, ayant son depart, 
une somme de 50 francs an moins. En raison da grand nombre de 
souscripteurs aux collections ordinaires, M. Bonrgeau ne pent recueillir 
de collections completes que pour les personnes qui auront effectud ce 
premier versement. — Toutes les collections seront d'ailleurs reparties 
d'apr^ I'ordre d'inscription sur la liste de souscription. 

Vers la fin de la presente ann^e, il ne sera distribu^ que deux cen- 
turies enyiron a cliaque souscriptear ; et les 50 francs vers^ a Tavance 
ne seront deduits que sur le prix de la partie principale de la collection 
dont la livraison aura lieu peu de temps apres le retour de M. Bourgeau. 

Vous ^tes instamment prie de vouloir bien faire parvenir votre r^nse, 

« 

dans le plus bref d^lai possible, a M. Ernest Cosson, a Paris, rue du 
Grand Chantier, 12, ou a M. Bourgeau, rue des Blancs uVIanteaux, 11. 
Paris, 4 Fevrier, 1851. 



[A printed circular, of wbich the following is a translation, has been 
communicated to us by Dr. Nees von Esenbeck. — Ed.] 

" It is hereby announced to sympathizing friends, and to all who 
interest themselves in the matter, that by a ministerial proceeding I 
have been for the present suspended from my ftinction as professor at 
the University of Breslau, and the branches of duties connected there- 
with. I make this announcement in the consciousness, that those who 
really know me will not connect this act of the Government with any 
dishonouring guilt on my part. Busy papers of the day, deriving 
their information from secret sources, will not permit much delay to 
take place in the disclosure of the affair ; and that will be the time for 
me to take it up in continuation of the present notice. Only thus 
much will I add to-day : my guilt is of a personal nature, and such, 
that the letter of the law can only award an inadequate punishment ; 
inasmuch as the real punishment which the law must and will award, 
depends not on her physical power, but on the judgment, which will 
be pronounced by contemporaries, according to their humane opinion 
of the accused individual. Meantime, I will submit to the pains and 
penalties inflicted in the name of the law ; while I calmly await the 
real judgment, which will be pronounced by the heart and mouth of my 
contemporaries, as soon as they shall have been properly informed of 
the case, and have heard also what I have to say. 

" Dr. Nees von Esenbeck. 

"Bre8lau,Feb. 1,1851." 



NOTICES or I 



Salicobnia. 

We have received the tbUowing from the author of ' The Tourist's 
Flora' : — 

" You haye attrihuted to me some opiniona in tlie number for Feb- 
niory of your ' Journal of Botany' which I am sorry to see go out to 
the world as miue. I think hardly any two species are more clearly 
distinct than S. kerbacea and S. radicawi, and I enclose the concluding 
paragraph of my paper, that you may see distinctly what my notions 
are on this subject. — Joseph Woods." 

■* If I were to aum up the result of my observations of this year on 
the genns Salicomia, I should say that S. procumbens is a distinct 
species. Tliat S. radicana and S. lignoaa are certainly specifically dis- 
. tinct fivm S. herbacea, but whether they are so from each other, and 
whether, if that he the case, S. lignasa ought not to be considered as a 
variety of S.frulkosa of Linn., and the plant with tubercled seeds to 
be called ineffastachya, I do not feel competent to decide." 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



Mtjsedm Botanicum Lugd0no-Batafum ; live Blirpium Exoika- 
rum Nooarum ex vivU aut sicnis brevii Hxpotitio, additw JiffurU. 
Scripiil C.L.Blome. Leyden, 1849. 

Under this title we have received nine numbers, in large 8vo, each 
of sixteen pages, and one plate illustrative of new or rare plants. The 
descriptions are drawn up, and the fii^pu'es made, chiefly fr\)m the 
author's collections made in the Malay Islands, and in part from the 
" Herbarium regimn Neerlandicum," and from other pubUc and 
private sources. Although the species introduced into this work are 
of a very miscellaneous character, yet a good many are brought together 
under one and the same Natural Order, and there is a great deal of 
illustration of certain families ; such, for example, as the Metaatoraacsx, 
Fangiat, Bignoniacece, Gnelacea, Orchidex, Fhytocrenea (including ^- 
ffuelia, Meisn.), Jsclepiadea, the genua Sarcosipkm in Mhiza)tthe<e{^), 
Mj/rtaee/t, Bjfdrilla in Hydroe&arideee, lyiirariea, Apocyneee, Legno- 
tidea, Bhkopiorem, and Fatidia in " CombrelaceU affirK." Each plate 
has three compartments, and as many Genera, extremely well executed, 
— chiefly explanatory of genera in Melmtonmceee, Phytocreaae, AtcUpi- 
adea, and Orchidia. We are prevented Irom noticing as we could 
wish, the splendid " Ramphia " of the same author (Blume), in conse- 
quence of our being unable hitherto to complete our copy. 
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Characters of some Gnaphalioid Composite of the Dimsian Angi- 

ANTHEJE ; by ASA GraY. 

Some Australian ComposUay chiefly of the subtribe Gnaphaiiea, baring 
been placed in my hands by Sir William Hooker, for examination, I 
here offer the characters of those which belong to Be CandoUe's diW- 
sion Angianthea» Figures of the more interesting, now in preparation, 
will appear in the forthcoming volume of the * Icones Plantarum.' Mr. 
James Drummond's collections in South-western Australia furnish so 
many plants of this groupe which I am obliged to consider as the 
types of new genera, that it becomes needful to preface the account 
of them with an arrangement of the whole Division. 

This groupe is not so perfectly limited in nature as it is by the cha- 
racter assigned to it by Be Candolle. Calocephalus, Br., and Pycno- 
aoruSj Benth., want the general involucre altogether ; in ChanuBsphcerion^ 
8m3., it is represented merely by a circle of radical leaves ; in several 
genera the capitula are pedicellate, as in Craspedia, where there is merely 
a subtending bract for each ; and in the plants which I have referred 
to the obscure genus Crossolepis, Less., the compound glomerule is 
merely subtended by the more crowded uppermost leaves, making an 
evident transition to the Helichryseoiy as do ChanuBsphBi'ion and Chtho- 
nocephalus to the Cassiniea. 

The capitula are homogamous in all the known Angianthea, although 
some of the flowers, otherwise perfect, are occasionally sterile by the 
abortion of the ovary, or, in Pycnosorm, according to Bentham, one of 
them is neutraL 

Conspectus Generum Brv. Angianthearum. 

§ I. Invohcrum generate cyath\formey bivalve ; partiale nullum nisi 
palea cujtLsqtiefloris. 

1. BiTHYROSTEGiA, nov. gen. B/Cceptaculum villis praelongis lanatura. 

§ II. Involucrum generate e squamis foliisve discretis plerumque im- 
brlcatis constans, aut nullum ; partiale imbricatum. 

* Capitula l-^-Jlora. 
f Pappus nuUus, vel (in Hyalolepide) unisetosus. 
} Receptaculum generale nudum, planum. 

2. Hyalolepis, BC. Pappus e seta unica tenerriraa. 

VOL. III.. o 
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X t Beceptaculum generale paleaceum, planum vel eonicum, in- 
volucre pluriseriali bfevius. 

3. Hyalochlamys, nov. gen. Involucmm partiale 1-flonim, 4-pliyl- 

lum, squamis biformibus ; ext. 2 navicularibus axi incrassatis cor- 
nels cum paleis receptaculi orbiculatis persistentibus, int. minimis 
hyalinis. Involucrum generale e squamis orbiculatis tenuissime 
hyalinis. Glomerulum radicale. 

4. SKiRrfoPHOEUS, PC. (Pogonolepis, Steetz), Involucrum partiale 

2-1-florum, 3-4-phyllum; squamae scariosse, paleis squamisque 
interioribus involucri generalis similibus et cum eis deciduse. 
CoroUsB tubo post antbesin basi skirroso-incrassato. 

5. Nematopus, nov. gen. .Involucrum partiale 2-florum, biseriale, 

10-phyllum ; squamae, paleae et squamae involucri generalis consi- 
miles, angustae, apice lamina parva petaloidea appendiculatae. 

XXX Beceptaculum generale filiforme, involucrum oligophyllum 
squamaceum longe superans. 

6. Cheysogoeyne, Endl. Glomerulum amentaceum. Capitula bi- 

ilora, inferiora saepe uniflora. 

tt Pappus e paleis parvis 2-5 discretis setam longam gerentibus. 

7. Angianthus, Wendl. (Cylindrosorus, Benth.) Glomerulum cylin- 

dricum, involucro parvo paleaceo subtensum. Pappi setae nudae. 

8. Phyllocalymma, Benth. Glomerulum subglobosum, foHis invo- 

lucratum. Pappi setae supeme subplumosae. 

f f f Pappus e paleis 5 fere discretis exaristatis ciliato-fimbriatis. 

9. Styloncerus, Spreng. Glomerulum ovatum vel cylindraceum, 

foliis involucratum. Acbaenium papillosum. 

1 1 1 f Pappus calyculato-coromformis, nudus. 

10. CjEPHALOsoEUs; uov. gen. Glomerulum globosum, involucro aut 
majusculo foliaceo aut paleaceo parvo cinctum. Capitula uniflora. 

f f f f f Pappus e setis paucis tenuibus basi concretis laxe plu- 
mosis. 

11. Blennospoea, nov. gen. Glomerulum ovatum, oligocepbalum ; 

capitulis 2-floris, breviter pedicellatis. 

1 2. Antheidosoeus, nov. gen. Glomerulum bemisphaericum ; capi- 

tulis 1-floris arete sessilibus, centralibus sterilibus. Involucrum 
generale radiatiforme. 
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** CapUula i-h'floray in ghmerulum gtobomtm coitferta^ arete 
9e89ilia. Beceptaculum generate simpiicissimum ; partiate 
parvum, nudum. 

f Pappus nullus, vel e setis 2-3 tenerrimis nadis. Capitula 
4-5 -flora. 

13. Mtriocephalus, Benth. ' Glomerulum depressum, involucro 
pluriseriali squamarum petaloideo-appendiculatarum cinctum. 
Achsenia angusta. 

tt Pappus e setis 4-12 plumosis vel plumoso-penicillatis. 
Capitula 3-flora. 

14. Leugophyta, B. Br. Glomerulum sphaericum, squamis parvis 
uniseriatis involucratum, paieis cousimilibus inter capitula. 

IB. Galogephalus, K. Br. Glomerulum ovoideo-globosum, exin- 
Yolucratum, epaleatum. 

* * * Capituta ^-flora, in glomerulum globosum exinvolucratum aut 

parce folioao-bracteatum congeata. Receptaculum partiate 
paieis hyalinis inter Jlorea onustum. Pappus e setis JUiformi- 
bus plumosis, 

16. Pycnosorus, Benth. Capitula in glomerulum densissiraum ex- 
involucratum aggregata, arete sessilia. Flos centralis interdum 
sterilis vel neuter. 

17. Ceaspedia, Forst. Capitula in receptaculum genernle cylindra- 

ceum indivisum pedicellata, singula bractea foliaceo-scariosa ful- 
crata ; involucri squamis omnino hyalinis. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Capitula S-9-Jlora, pi. m. pedicellata, secus receptaculum 

cylindricum indivisum spicata, paieis latis scariosis bracteata, 
in glomerulum obovatum basi attenuatum paieis vacuis imbri- 
catis involucratum demise aggregata. Involucrum partiate 
duplex, squamis interioribus petaloideo-appendiculatis. Becep- 
taculum partiate nudum. 

18. Gnephosis, Cass. Capitula 3-4-flora. "Pappus minimus, 
coroniformis, lacenis, caducissimus." 

19. Pachysueus, Steetz (Actinobole, FenzU) Capitula 6-9-flora. 
Pappus caducus, e paieis 4-5 tenuibus brevissimis, basi in discum 
patellseformem hyalinum coroniformi-concretis, apice in fila totidem 
flaccida summo apice longiuscule ramificantia et ibi lanam intri- 
catam referentia desinentibus. 
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*♦♦*♦ CapUula ^-l^'Jhra, pL m, pedicellaia, folmo-bracteaia, 
capitato-glomerata ; bracteia extimis (ut in Craspedia) ghme- 
rulum iuvolticrani^iM. Axis, seu receptaculum generale, 
ph m, divisum, lanatum, Receptaculum partiale nudum. 
Transitus facile ad Helichryaeaa, 

20. Ceossolepis, Less. ? Pappus nullus. Involucri squamae inap- 
pendiculatse, iimbriato-lacerse. 

♦*♦♦** CapUula Q-ZO-^/lora, in glomerulum exacapum humi 
adpressum, foliia radicalibm rosulatia inwlucratum, dense 
aggregata, aeasilia. Receptaculum partiale paleia acarioaia 
peraistentibua fiorea fukrantibua onttatum. Pappua nullua 
vel coroniformia, — ^Transitus ad Caaainieae, 

21. Cham^sph^rion, nov. gen. Pappus coroniformis, lacerus, 
caducus. Capitula 5-7 -flora : receptaculum planum. 

22. Chthonocephalus, Steetz. Pappus nullus. Capitula pluriflora : 
receptaculum conicum. 

DlTHYEOSTEGIA, UOV. gen. 

Capitula pauca, pauciflora, in glomerulum involucro generali cyatbi- 
formi subspathaceo bivalvi herbaceo cinctum dense aggregata, 
singulis exinvolucratis. Receptacula generalia et pariialia parra, 
angusta, angulata, viUis prselongis flores subsequantibus onusta. 
Fiorea hermaphroditi, singuli palea lata hyalina tenuissima enervi 
supeme in vilHs tenerrimis soluta obvoluti, pauci centrales ovario 
inani ssepius steriles. Corolla tubulosae, glabrae ; tubo gradli, limbo 
cyatbiformi 5-partito. Anther a basi caudatae, appendice angusta supe- 
ratae. Siyli rami apice capitellati, penicillati. Achenia fertilia ovoideo- 
fusiformia, hispidissima, suberostria ; sterilia linearia, glabra. Pappua 
coronula setularum pilis acbaenii consimilium et breviorum. — Herba 
digitalis, annua, simplex, glaberrima ; caule exili paucifoliato cum 
ramis raris glomerulo soHtario terminato ; foliis altemis squamae- 
formibus oblongis ovatisve amplexicaulibus, supremo majore saepe 
glomerulo approximato ; involucro e foliis duobus, basi vel ad 
medium usque coalitis. Flores lutei; lana Candida. (Nomen ex 
didvpos, bivalvls, et (rreyrj, tectum, compositum, ad involucrum glo- 
meruli bivalve alludens.) 
D. amplexicaulia, (Ic. PI. tab. ined.) South-western Australia, 

Vrummond, 1850. — This singular little plant, of the division Angian- 
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thea^ is remarkable, not only for ita two-lG^)^«.g2anopkTllous general 
involucre, and densely tQIous recqytacle, bat Jbr'the total want of 
partial involacral scales, and for the reduction 0/ ttsfii paka which 
subtends each flower to an excessiyely delicate and diaphanous mem- 
brane. The whole might well be taken for a simple c«f]pitalum, with 
the receptacle obscurely branched. Some of the partial axes,. or capi- 
tula, if they must be so called, bear six or eight, others twoortb^se, 
or the central only single, flowers. The radical or primordial Isf^^etf. 
are yertidllate, about four in number, very small. 

Htalochlamts, nov. gen. 

CapUula uniflora, homogama, in glomerulum sphsricum involucro 
generaH cinctum conglobata. Involucrum generale pluriseriale, e 
squamis latissimis tenuissime hyalinis orbieulatis retusis didymo- 
biconcavis, nempe axi opaco yalido subintruso, apice spathu- 
laeformi herbaoeo. Axi» sen receptaculum generale conyexum, 
paleis persistentibus involucri sqaamas referentibus, sed sensim an- 
gustioribus atque nervo basi incrassato indurato, onustum, singulis 
capitulum imicum fulerantibus. Involucrum partiale (capituli) 
4-phyflum, lanigerum, corolla brevius ; squamis 2 exterioribus 
(palea fulcrante contrariis) navicularibus, equitantibus, axi incras- 
sato comeo, marginibus hyalinis, persistentibus ; 2 interioribus 
altemis, minimis, totimi hyalinis, deciduis. Flos hermaphroditus. 
CS7roZ^filiformi-tubulosa,basi dilatata indurata et apicem ovarii tegens, 
apice leviter ampliata 5-dentata. Anther <b basi ecaudatae. Styli 
rami apice capitellato-truncati. AcJusnium pyrifonne, glabrum, 
basi attenuatum, calvum. — Herba pygmaea, annua, furforaceo-pubes- 
cens, rhizocephala, nempe glomenilo inter folia radicalia spathulata 
(interiora basi sen petiolo hyalino-alato) sessili, seu flagellari-prolifera. 
Squamae et paleae glomeruli lanigerae. 

H. globifera. (Ic. PL tab. ined.) Swan River, Drummond. — ^The 
globose glomerules of this curious little plant vaiy from one to three 
lines in diameter, and the leaves are about the same length. Those 
which immediately subtend the glomerules, and form a sort of exterior 
involucrum for them, especially the proliferous ones, have a very short 
spathulate lamina, below which they are winged with broad hyaline 
margins ; thus making a transition to the scales themselves, in which 
the green lamina, or tip, barely projects, or, in the inner ones, is within 
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the retuse apex. Tfeeg© broad and silveiy hyaline scales, of extreme 
thinness and delicaey, ttre externally, as it were, didymou8, from the 
introflexion of their thickened axis or costa. In the inner palese the 
base becomes* ^re and more thickened and corneous, like the outer 
squamae of « the 'partial involucres, this corneous axis makrag a strong 
contrast, with the diaphanous margins. This genus should stand 
h^'^^iu^kirrophorua, firam which it differs by its very remarkable and 

» ^ to 

.peigsiMent squamae and palese (both of the glomerule and of the one- 
"flpwered capitula), as well as in its whole habit, and Myalolepis,* from 
•''which it is distinguished by the paleaceous general receptacle, the 
glabrous pyriform achsenia, and the total absence of pappus. 

{To be continued.) 



Das KoNiOLiCHE Hebbabium zu Munghen ffescMlderL (Sketch of 
the Royal Hebbabium at Munich.) By Dr. C. F. Ph. von Martins. 
Translated from the Gertnan in the Gelehrten Anzeigen, Bd. xxxi. 
No. 89-93 [separately printed at Munich, 1850] ; ^ N. Wallich, 
M.D., F.R.S., V.P.L.S. 

{Continued from p. 74.) 

Zuccarini estimated the amount of species in his herbarium at 30,000; 
among which were many specimens received from Botanic Gttrdens, such 
as those of Erlangen, Mmiich, Berlin, Vienna, Paris, Padua, Verona, 
Milan, Kew, Lowen, Naples, Bonn, Montpellier, and St. Petersburg. 
Owing to his lamented early death, there was only found a numerical 
list of the genera, but none of the species, of this very considerable 
botanical treasure.f 

* The examination of Cunnmgham's specimens of Hyalolepis, DC., in the 
Hookerian Herbarium, confirms, in most respects, the characters given by De Can- 
dolle,. of the correctness of which, owing to the state of the specimen, he was 
uncertain. The narrow hyaline scales of the general involucre are entire, and the 
greenish costa is evanescent long below the summit. The general receptacle is flat 
and epaleate. The involucre of the capitula, which are sometimes two-flowered, is 
form^ of three similar lanceolate-spathulate scarious scales, with a thin eosta, firmly 
coalescent below the flower into a short and indurated terete base, or partial recep- 
tacle, which separates at maturity from the general receptacle. The corolla is 
5-toothed, and the anthers are manifestly bicaudate. The very immature achsenia 
are linear, and some of them apparently want the single delicate bristle of the pappus. 

t We extract from this list a very general sketch, arranged according to Endlicher's 
method, as it may be of interest to know the numerical extent of an herbarium, raised 
by a continental botanist, during the last decenniums, by means of that system of 
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The folloiniig is a MS. estimate by Zuccarini, of the extent of his 

herbarium, with reference to the quarters of the globe : — 

flora Eoiopsa 6500 species. 

Flora Asiatica 6750 „ 

Flora Africana 3380 „ 

Flora Americana 7860 „ 

Flora Australasica 1700 „ 



26,190 „ 
Zuccarim added to this, besides, 5,000 plants of culture, from various 
gardens. 



43. Rhceadcs . 

44. Nelnmbia . 
45.Parietale8 . 

46. Peponiferse 

47. Opuntiae . 

48. CaryophyflinsB . 

49. Colamniferse . 

50. Gattiferse . . . 

51. Hesperides 



854 

20 

350 

60 

11 

585 

455 

200 

38 



62. Accra 218 



mntual exchange which we have pointed oat ; and may likewise serve as a sort of key, 
wherewith to compute the relative numerical proportions of the grand divisions of the 
VegetaUe Kingdom. 

306 22.Principe8 ... 18 

165 23.Conifer8e ... 139 

204 24. Piperita ... 57 

101 25. Aquatics ... 9 

767 26. Juliflorse ... 404 

12 27. OleracesB ... 443 

560 28. Thymelese ... 489 

8 29. Serpentariese . 34 

54 30. Plumbagines . 149 

4 31. Aggregatae . . 2817 

4 32. Campanulinae . 296 

1813 33. Caprifoliaceaj . 620 

152 34. Ck)ntort8e ... 520 

22 35. Nuculiferae . . 1312 

597 86.Tubiflorffi ... 471 

28 37. Personata . . . 1090 

363 38. Petalantha: . . 270 

385 39.Bicomes ... 439 

34 40. Biscanthffi . . . 780 

46 41.CoTniculatce . . 346 

60 42. Polycarpicffi . . 561 

It may be interesting, also, in a literary point of view, to enumerate aU the bo- 
tanists from whom Zuccarini received direct or indirect contributions from the year 
1819 to 1848 ; we accordingly subjoin an alphabetical list of them. Albers, An- 
drzeiowsky, Balsamo, Baumann, Bentham, Berger, Bertero, Bertoloni, Besser, Bey- 
rich, Biasoletto, Bieberstein, Bischoff, Boissier, Bongard, Boek, Bracht, A. Braun, 
Brehm, R. Brown, Bruch, Brunner, Bunge, Chamisso, Chesney, Gumming, Czyhak, 
Be Candolle, sen. et jun., Delille, D'Herigoyen, Diesing, Dollinger, sen. et jun., Brege, 
Duby, Duval, Ecklon, Erhardt, Einsele, Elsmann, Endlicher, Endr^, Erdl, Eschweiler, 
Eschenk^er, Eubel, Fenzl, Fischer (Petrop.), Fleischer, Fraas, Frank, Fries, Frolich, 
Fnmrdir, Funck, Gay, Graf, Gray, Hargasser, Haenke, Henschel, Heuffel, Hinter- 
hnber, Hohenacker, HoU, Hooker, Hoppe, Homemann, Hiigd, Kaiwinski, Kobeilin, 
Koch, Krauer, Kramer, Krauss, Krober, Kummer, Landerer, Lang, LangsdorjQf, von 
Ledebour, Lehmann, Le Maire, Leo, Lessing, Leydoldt, Lindlachner, Lmdley, Lod- 
diges, Lucas, Lunz, Martens, von Martins, C. A. Meyer, £. Meyer, Meisner, Mer- 
tens, jun., Mettingh, Michahelles, Mikan, Mohl, Noe, Nolte, de Notaris, Ohmiiller, 



1. Algae 

2. lichenes . 
8. Fungi . . 

4. Hepaticse . 

5. Musci . . 

6. Equiseta . 
7.FUice8 . . 

8. Hydropterides 

9. Selagines . . 

10. Zamiese . . 

11. Bhizantheffi 

12. Glumacese . 

13. Enantioblastse . 

14. Helobiese . 

15. Coronarise . 

16. Artorhizse . 
17.Ensatee . . 

18. GynandrsB . 

19. Scilomenese 
SO.Iluviaks . 
21. Spadicifloree 



53. Polygalinse . . 

54. Frangulaccffi . , 

55. Tricoccse . . , 

56. Terebinthacese 

57. Gniinales . . , 

58. Calyciflorae . , 

59. MyrtifloreB . . 

60. Rosiflorffi . . 

61. Leguminosee . 



175 

254 

370 

317 

. 387 

. 360 

. 505 

. 560 

. 2325 

26,230 
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The specimens are of smaller size than those of the Academical Her- 
barium, and, as yet, are placed in papers of different qualities. They wiU 
be incorporated into the general collection, as soon as this shall have 
been made completely accessible to the public. 

Herbarium Boicum, — ^By a resolution of his Majesty, the botanical 
examination of the kingdom was especially delegated to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, and Dr. Otto Sendtner, assistant in the botanical 
conservatorium, was sent, during three years, in summer and autumn, 
to the southern parts, in order to collect phytogeographical and other 
data. It now became necessary to establish an herbarium, destined 
to comprise all the plants found in Bavaria, and conmiunicated to the 
Royal Academy, together with all geographical information having 
reference to them, as the principal means to attain the object in con- 
templation. Besides the native plants of Bavaria, found by Sendtner, 
both on its hills and table-lands, this division of the Royal Herbarium 
received highly valuable additions from M. von Spitzel, Dr. Einsele at 
Berchtesgaden, Dr. Kummer, custos of the Royal Herbarium, the Rev. 
Mr. Ohmiiller, M. von KJrempelhuber at Mittewald, Professor Fiimrohr 
at Ratisbon, the Botanical Union at Augsburg, &c. 

It has been a chief object in founding this Herbarium Boicum, that each 
species should be represented as completely as possible by instructive 
specimens, gathered in the different localities of its extension ; and that 
the remarks added to it, should point out the places of growth according 
to the degree of longitude, latitude, height above the sea, as well as 
the properties of the soil, and other data calculated to establish the 
vegetable geography and statistics of the Bavarian kingdom. With 
the view of enriching this collection of plants and of phytogeographical 
facts as rapidly as possible, the Botanical Conservatorium has set on 
foot an extensive communication with patriotic and zealous botanists 
in the kingdom, aided especially by the Royal Botanical Society 



Otto, Panzer, Fetter, Plaschnik, Pohl, Poppig, Pritzl, Pntterlick, Raab, Reinward, 
Reisseck, A. Richter, Rochel, Romer, Roper, Roth, Sadler, Salzmann, Sartori, Saater, 
Sayi, Schenk, Schiede, C. Sfehimper, N. Scldmper, W. Schimper, von Schleditendal, 
Schleicher, Schnitzlein, sen., Schott, Schubert, Schiibler, Schach, Schnltes, Schnltz,8en. 
et Jan., Seitz, Sellow, Sendtner, Seringe, Sieber, von Siebold, Soleirol, Steven, Szowitz, 
Talbot, Tenore, Thomae, Trachsel, Tretzel, Treviranus, Trinius, TBchengajew, Turcza- 
ninow, Unger, Vahl, jnn., Visiani, Viviani, Voit, Wahlberg, "Waldmann, Wallich, von 
Welden, Wiest, Walti, Wol( Frederic Znccarini (brother of the collector of this 
herbarium). 
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of Bavaria ; and it will famish periodical reports of the results of all 
these combined researches. 

Such, then, are the principal elements of the treasure of dried plants, 
which the Eoyal Herbarium has acquired since its foundation to the 
year 1850, consisting, at present, on computation, of 42,000 spedfts. 
Its arrangement is that of Endlicher's ' Genera Plantarum ' ( Vindobons, 
1836--4>0, 2 vols. SvoJ. It is placed partly in high presses with glazed 
doors ; partly in low cabinets. Each specimen is fixed by means of glued 
strips of paper on half a sheet of royal folio paper, having the labels of 
the authors or contributors attached. The autographs are carefully 
preserved, in order to enhance the historical value of the collection. 
Specimens belonging to the same species are all put within a common 
sheet of greyish paper, having, in a similar manner, the specific name 
attached at the lower end on the left side. All the species of one 
genus are similarly placed in a wrapper of blue paper, bearing the sys- 
tematic generic name ; and the genera are kept in portfolios, closed by 
means of tape. As a security against insects, a great number of papers 
drenched with atyrax liquida are scattered among the packets ; and the 
specimens which are known to be especially subject to attacks from in- 
sects, are powdered with mercunns dulcis, at the time when they are 
first attached to the paper, or subsequently from time to time. For 
security's sake, part of the collection is annually examined during 
summer. 

With regard to the catalogue, the arrangement is likewise that of 
Endlicher, according to the natural families and genera ; but the species 
are in alphabetical order. Up to the present period, the general cata- 
logue is finished as far as Leguminoaay inclusive. 

The index of species in Zuccarini's herbarium was so far advanced, 
that he was able to finish the acotyledons and monocotyledons. 
There is a similar index of the specimens belonging to the Royal 
Ludwig-MaximiHan University ; they have already been incorporated, 
from time to time, with the general herbarium. A regular entry is 
separately made of each accession to the herbarium. It is the inten-? 
tion of the conservator to furnish the sheets of the general herbarium 
with a current number, as soon as the business of gluing the specimens 
to papers of uniform size shall have been accomplished ; which, being 
added to the catalogue of species, will serve as a check on the general 
number of specimens. 

VOL. III. P 
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Oiker parts of the CoUeciion. — The Eoyal Herbarium possesses, 
likewise, a considerable Dumber of fruits, seeds, nn<] flowers, preserved 
in spirits, specimens of wood, drags, and other interesting productions 
of the vegetahie kingdom. Seyeral objects of this description, namely, 
a considerable series of specimens of woods, were contained in the 
Schreberian collection. StiU more important is the series of fruits 
and seeds brouglit from Brazil by Bpii and Voii Martins, and likewise 
specimens of the different sorts of Peruvian barks, which they obtained 
from the son of tlippoiyt Kuiz, author of the ' Quinologin i' besides 
other specimens of drugs. But owing to want of room aod the 
requisite receptacles, these articles have not hitherto been scientifically 
arranged, or made accessible to the pnblic. The series of woods. 
Augmented by various specimens from the Rojal Garden, poaaeasing 
anatomical and physiological interest, has been placed in the open 
passage to the Eoyal Herbarium, in glazed cases. 

There is likewise a small botanical library attached to the herbarium, 
for the moat part transferred, with the Academy of Mannheim, from the 
botanical garden there. Of late years the moat necessary handbooks 
for scientific gardening purposes have been acquired by the funds of the 
Boyal Garden, where they are kept, and where is preserved, likewise, a 
collection of drawings of remarkable plants from the garden, with 
their analyses, eiecuted in water colours, by Mr. Joseph ftestele, 
under direction of the conservator. 

Locality. — So long as the Royal Herbarium consisted of the 
Schreberian collection only, it was placed in one single room (now 
one of the offices) of the Eoyal Academy. On the accession of the 
harvest of Spix and Von Martius's Brazilian Voyage, the locale was 
extended to the three apartments, in which the academical sessions are 
at present held. In 1839 the locahtyin the eastern wing of the Wil- 
helmina building, formerly occupied by the collection of engravings, 
became that of the herbarium, and to it were subsequently added, 
on building the new public library, two more apartments, which had 
hitherto been under the control of the directoiy of the library. At 
present the locality occupies an area of 3,755 square feet (Quadrat- 
achuhen) ; 1,707 being the extent of the six apartments, and 988, of 
the saloon which dirides them. This locality is, however, destined for 
the mineral<^cal cabinets, as soon as the new buildings for the 
herbarium at the Royal Botanic Garden, which has aheady received 
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the royal sanction, haye been completed. It is only in this last most 
appropriate vicinity, that the interesting objects of the Eoyal Herbarium 
can attain their due development, for the benefit of botanical science 
and t£e good of the Eoyal Grarden. 

Publicationa which have emanated from the Royal Herbarium. 

The conservators of the herbarium have, by means of its treasures, 
been enabled to publish the following larger and smaller works : — 

I. Von Franz von Paula von Schrank. 

Anmerkungen, &c. (Notes on Panzer's List of twenty-five plants of the 
Bavarian Flora) ; in the fourth annual report of the math, and phys. 
oLass of the Eoyal Bavarian Acad, of Sciences, 1812, p. 236. 

Omphalodes, a restored genus of plants. Memoirs of the E. Acad, 
for 1811 and 1812, p. 217. 

Xfree rare Bavarian Plants. Ibid. 1813,p. 313. 

Botanical Observations. Munich Memoirs, 1813, vol. v. p. 57. 

Botanical Observations. Mem. of the Eoyal Bavar. Bot. Soc. at 
^atisbon, vol. i. 1815, p. 104. 

Forella, not a distinct genus. Niimberg, * Magazin fiir Nutzen und 
Vergniigen,' 1816. 

Anads, a new genus of plants. Mem. of the Munich Acad., 1817, 
Class ii. p. 1. 

At{fzaKlung, &c. (Enumeration of some plants of Labrador, with 
observations). Mem. of the Eatisbon Bot. Soc, vol. i. part 2, 1817, p. 1. 

Plants from Sarepta. Ibid. p. 157. 

Fottr new Plants. Bot. Zeitung, 1819. 

Oommentatio de rarioribvs quibusdam maximam partem Arahicis plantis 
in ampUssima Schreberi collectione repertis. Munich Memoirs, vol. vi. 
1817, p. 161. 

Neue Beytrdge, &c. (New Contributions to the Flora of Bavaria), 
vol. vii. 1820, p. 41. 

Observationes in P. Leandri de Sacramento nova genera plantarum. 
Ibid. p. 239. 

De plantis quibusdam Africanis commentariolus in Sylloge plantarum 
novarum vel minus cognitarum. Eatisbonse, vol. i. 1824, p. 41. 

Planta Ucranica. Bot. Zeit. 1822, vol. ii. p. 641. 

Quatuor nova genera plantarum in Sylloge, &c., vol. i. 1824. p. 85. 

Commentariolus in Irideas Capenses. Mem. of the Bot. Soc. at 
Eatisbon, vol. ii. part 1, 1822, p. 165. 
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CominefdarvM in Chiaphaloideas Capensea, Munich Mem., vol. viii. 
p. 141. 

Botanische Beobachtungen (Botanical Observations). Botan. Zeit. 
1824, vol. ii. append, p. 1-46. 

Flanta nova aut minus cognita in Sylloge plantar, novar. RatisboruB, 
vol. i. p. 189, vol. ii. 1828, p. 55. 

Spergula laricina restituta. Munich Mem. vol. x. 1832, p. 171. 

II. C. Fb. Ph. von Mabtius. 

Faadculm Flantarum herbarii academici. Mem. of the Munich 
Acad. vol. vi. 1816, 1817. 

Folygala quatiwr nova. Mem. Bot. Soc. Batisb. vol. i. 1815,p. 183. 

De Planiis nonnullia antediluvianis ope specierum inter tropicoa vi" 
Pentium iUustrandis. Ibid. vol. ii. 1822, p. 121, t. 2, 3. 

Lychnophora^ novum plantarum genua. Ibid. p. 148, t. 4-10. 

Begtrag, &c. (Contribution to the Flora of Brazil, by Max. Prince 
of Wied, with descriptions by Nees von Esenbeck and Martins). Nova 
Acta phys. med. Acad. Cses. Leop. Car. vol. xi. part 1, 1823, p. 1-88, 
t. 1-6 ; and vol. ^. 1824, p. 1-54, t. 1-8. 

Fraxinella, plantarum familia naturalia definita ; auct. Nees ab 
Esenbeck et Martio. Ibid. p. 147-190, t. 18-31. 

Specimen Materia Medica Braailienaia, Munich Mem. vol. ix. 1823, 
with nine plates. 

Begtrag, &c. (Contribution towards a knowledge of the natural 
family of Amarantacea). Nova Acta, vol. xiii. 1826, p. 209-322. 

Beytrage, &c. (Contributions towards a knowledge of the genus 
Erythroxyhn). Munich Mem. 1840 (vol. xvi. part 2.), p. 281, with 
nine plates. 

Fridericia, novum plantarum genua, Nov. Act. Acad. C. Leop. 
vol. xiii. part 2, 1827, p. 4-12, c. tab. 2. 

The Friocaulea set forth and illustrated as a distinct family of 
plants. Ibid. vol. xvii. 1835, p. 1-72, 1. 1-5. 

Flanta aliquot Braailienaea deacripta. Mem. of the Eatisb. Bot. 
Soc. vol. iii. 1841, p. 295, with four plates. 

Herbarium Flora Braailienaia. Flora, or AUg. Bot. Zeitung, 1837, 
vol. ii. (Suppl. numbers) and in the succeeding volumes. 

The following are the more extensive works which have been founded 
on the specimens preserved in the Boyal Herbarium : — 

Nova Genera et Speciea Flantar. Braail, Three vols., small fol., 
1823-1830. 
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Hhtaria naiuralis Palmarum. Fol. max. three vols., 1823-1850. 

Icone9 selecta plantarum cryptogamicarum Brasilia. Small fol. 
1826-1881. 

Mora Brasiliensis, 9, Enumeratio plantarum in Brasilia provenieniinm. 
Two vols. 8vo. Vol. I. Cryptoffama, auctar. Marlio, Nees ab Esenbeck 
et Eschweiler, Yol. II. Agrostoloffia, auctore Nees. 

Flora Brasiliensis, ediderunt Steph. Endlicher et Martins. Nine 
numbers have been hitherto published. 1840-1847. Fol. c. tabulis. 

III. Jos. Gerh. Zuccabini. 

Bemerkungen^ &c. (Observations on Aug. de St. Hilaire's Mono- 
graphy on the genera Sauvagesia and Lavradia). Bot. Zeit. 1825. 

Monographie, &c. (Monography on the American species of Oxalis). 
Munich Mem. vol. ix. 1823, p. 125, with nine plates. 

Nachtrag^ &c. (Addition to the above). Ibid. vol. x. 1829, p. 177. 

Plantarum novarum vel minus cognitarum descriptio. Fasc. I. Ibid, 
p. 287. II. Vol. xiii. 1831, p. 309, with ten plates. III. Ibid, 
p. 597, with five plates. IV. Vol. xvi. part 1, 1837, p. 219, with nine 
plates. V. Vol. xix. part 2, 1845, p. 1, with six plates. 

Plantarum quas in Japonia coUegit Dr. Ph. Fr. de Siebold, genera 
nova, Fasc. I. Munich Mem. vol. xvi. 1843, p. 717, with five plates. 

Zuccarini et Siebold, Flora Japonica familia naturales. Sectio I. 
Munich Mem. vol. xix. part. 2, 1845, p. Ill, with two plates. Sect. II. 
Ibid, part 3, 1846, p. 125, with one plate. 

Administration and wants. — It will have been seen, from the pre- 
ceding history of the rise and enlargement of the establishment, that 
eveiything was to be remodelled. The materials which gradually 
raised the herbarium to its present magnitude were multifarious, the 
access to them not properly regulated, and generally they were of such a 
nature, that it was only after a long scientific in(juiry, and the syste- 
matic determination of many thousand plants, that their exhibition and 
indexing could be thought of. The want of a proper locality at first, 
of the requisite presses and the like, and the small sum allowed for 
the herbarium, were great obstacles. Until the year 1827-28, it was 
under no specific board of administrators, and the most necessary funds 
for its support had to be taken from those of the Garden, whose 
directors could not conscientiously devote any considerable sum for that 
purpose. It was only after the present spacious locality had been 
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made available, in 1889-40, that the work of systematic arrangement 
could be properly nndertak^i ; the business of determining and naming 
the plants having already been attended to. On this occasion it be- 
came manifest, how ui^ntly necessary it was, that the consorators, 
who were constantly engaged in their duties at the G-axden or in the 
lecture-room of the Academy, should have the aid of a proper assistant. 
To this office Dr. Ferd. Kummer was accordingly iqppointed that year. 
The herbarium has at present 300 florins annually for its maint^ianoe 
and augmentation ; a sum wholly inadequate for those purposes. It 
has been fully proved that 700 florins will be required for the pur- 
poses named. The following plain statement of expenses, incurred 
since the herbarium was flrst placed under a proper management, from 
1827tol850, will establish this last-mentioned fact. 

FL Kr. 

Fornitiire for the plants «nd officers * . 1038 87 

Freight and carriage 567 2 

Paper for the specimens, catalogue, &c 1872 54 

Purchase of plants (rendered possible, in part, only hj extraordinary 

grants) 1654 59 

Allowances to scientific assistants, for copying, &c. . . . 1466 12^ 

Bookbinding 54 89 

Contingencies, such as labels, glasses, preparation of the woods, 
spirits of wine, boxes, twine and tape, tinfoil, bladder, gum, 

washing, baskets, &c. 262 31 

Gluing of specimens 745 26 

Cleaning rooms, &c. 86 81 

Total . 7248 51** 

It is dear from the above, that no more than 1,939 fl. 56 kr. have 
been expended during a series of 83 years, in the purchase and 
transport of new acquisitions, averaging less than 60 florins per annum. 
It is quite unnecesSary to demonstrate the inefficiency of such a sum to 
maintain a public collection in a condition corresponding to the actual 

* 7248 florins expended on the Royal Herbarium of Munich in 38 years ; — equal 
to £579, or £17 sterling per annum ! We could, without much difficulty, point to 
private herbaria, both in England and on the Continent, where we are sure that four 
times that sum (of £17) is spent annually in the purchase of paper alone: so that 
however thankful we may be to the excellent Yon Martins for the interesting history 
of the formation of the Royal Herbarium, we cannot congratulate the country on 
the liberality of the Government in its encouragement of this department of the 
soiencet in the capital of Bavaria. — £d. 
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state and progress of tbe sdenoe, and capable of Aepr e sc utmg the 
aggregate materiab for sach a purpose. We will eontent ourselYes 
with pointing out the nameroos voyages undertaken during the last 
forty years, partly by private individuals, or by persons forming unions 
for supporting sadi expeditions, and partly at the public expense, 
whereby the treasures of r^ons hitherto unknown in botanical respects, 
have acquired such an importance, that the herbariums imported from 
thence have become objects of commerce. Such a state of things could 
not otherwise than exercise a powerful influence on our means of 
becoming acquainted with i^ forms and geographical distribution of 
plants ; and it has, as it were, compelled leading public institutions, 
devoted to the extension and spread of botanical knowledge, not to 
limit ^eir collections to a partial augmentation only, but to endeavour 
constantly to obtain additions from all zones and countries. 

But, independent of these considerations, the present state and 
extent 6t the collections comprised in the herbarium of Munich, render 
it quite impossible that the yearly sum of 300 florins should suffice for 
making the herbarium generally available for scientific purposes. We 
mention here, especially, the laborious and tedious work of attaching the 
specimens to paper ; for which objects alone, as well as for other purely 
manual labours, a fit bookbinder, with two pupils from Mr. Meyer's 
celebrated establishment for crippled boys, are employed. 

It may reasonably be expected firom the munificent head of an 
enli^itened government, that a suitable increase of our means will be 
granted in time, to advance the grand work to such a state, that the 
herbarium when ready for being placed in the contemplated building 
at the Boyal Garden, may be of general use to the public at large. 



Second Beport on Mb. Spbuce's Collections of Dried Plants from 
North Brazil; by George Bentham, Esq. 

{See lirst Beport^ vol. ii. of this Journal, pp. 209, 233.) 

The collections forming the subject of the present report were made 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of Santarem, during Mr. Spruce's residence 
there in October and November 1849, and from January to October 
1850, and during an excursion made from thence to Obidos, to the Eio 
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Irombetas mid up ouo ot' its affluenU, the Rio Aripecuru, as far aa tbe 
firat eaehoeiraa, or cataracts, in the mouths of NoTcmber and December 
1849. The detailed account of tbe localities visited will he found in 
Mr. Spruce's letters, inserted in this Jouma!, Vol. II. pp. 173, 193, 
826, 266, and 399, and at p. 83 of the present volume, as well as in 
some further extracts about to appear. The collections made up to the 
end of March 1850 were received in this country in the end of Jnly, 
and distributed to the subscribers early in October. Another portion, 
despatched from Snutarem in July 1850, reached Pontrilas in the end 
of December; it ia preparing for distribution as soon as the re- 
mainder, sent off on Mr. Spruce's leaving Santarem for Barra do Uio 
Ni^ro, on the 7th of October, shall have arrived. This last despatch, 
now daily expected, will complete the Santarem collections, and will, it 
is hoped, be in time to be included in tbe following memoranda. 

The subscribers will no doubt have observed that the specimens 
maintain well their character for excellence in drying and preservation. 
Mr. Spruce's residence at Santarem enabled- him to supply many species 
in different states as to flower and fruit, including many new or rare ones 
of considerable interest, more especially among those from Obidos and 
from the Rio Aripenurii, It is only to be regretted, that, owing partly to 
his not having at the time been aware of the increased list of his subscri- 
bers, and more especially, as to the Obidos plants, owing to the diffi- 
culty of carrying with bira a large stock of paper, there should still be 
so many species of which tbe number ol' specimens are insufficient to 
supply tbe whole of the sets. Tbey are, however, much more numerous 
in the despatch last received than ia the preceding ones. 

The arrangement followed ia tbe following observations is the same 
as that of the first report, tbe Obidos and Rio Tromb^tas and Aripecun'i 
collections being included with those made at Santarem. 

Among the Dilleniacea are specimens of the common Curatella 
-Ameriaa/iUt Linn., whose geographical range extends from the Tierra 
Caliente of Mexico, over the whole of tropical America west of the 
Andes, to South Brazil; for the C. qmnbaiba, A. St. Hil., is surely, as 
already pointed out by some botanists, a mere variety rather more 
downy in some parts than the more conunou form. Mr. Spruce found 
it in open campos near Santarem, where it forma a low spreading tree, 
with tbe habit of an old oak. There have also been generally (bstri- 
buted specimeos of a Bamia, which appear to be a variety rather more 
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haiiy than usual of D, asperrima, Splitg. (PI. Nov. Surinam., 1842, 
p. 1), published also by Miquel (Linnsea, vol. xviii. p. 611) under the 
name of 2>. Surinamensis. It is an intermediate form between the old 
D. rvigoia^ Poir., figured in Delessert's * Icones ' under De Candolle's 
name of i). Braiiliana^ and the JD. radula. Mart., Herb. Fl. Bras, 
no. 239 ; all of which may possibly prove to be varieties of one species 
extending over tropical Brazil and Guiana, and perhaps also into Colum- 
bia and some of the West Indian islands. Mr. Spruce describes the 
first single specimen he gathered as from a low procuml)ent shrub, and 
those more generally distributed as from a shrubby climber attaining 
about fifteen feet in height, with pale green flowers, strongly smelling 
of ripe peaches, and usually apetalous ; there are also a few specimens 
of a smoother variety, with more constantly petaliferous flowers. All 
were from the campos near Santarem. 

The Anonacea include the widely diffused Xylopia grandifiora^ St. Hil., 
the Xylopia harbata. Mart., apparently confined to this part of Brazil, a 
new Anonay described below, and two Guiana s])ecies of Guatteria. The 
one, (r. OuregoUy DC, has already been indicated in North Brazil; the 
other, G. Schomburgkiana, Mart. (Fl. Bras. Anon. p. 36), agrees in 
every respect with Schomburgk's specimens, except that the pedicels 
are perhaps rather longer. The same species appears again among 
Hostmann's Surinam plants (no. 1221), and has been published by 
Steudel (Flora, 1843, p. 754) under the name of Anona HoBtmanni. 
Mr. Spruce found it on gravelly hills near Santarem. The new Anona, 
above mentioned, was from the Serra d'Escamas, near Obidos, where it 
formed a dwarf shrub of about three feet high, allied in other respects 
to the A. tenuiflora. Mart. (Fl. Bras. Anon. p. 10. t. 3). There were, 
unfortunately, but thre^ or four specimens received. It may be thus 
described : — 

Anona humilia, sp. n. ; trunco humili frutescente, ramulis pedunculis 
venisque foliorum subtiliter ferrugineo-strigillosis, foliis ellipticis v. 
obovato-oblongis cuspidatis membranaeeis prseter venas glabris, pe- 
dunculis lateraUbus solitariis minute bracteolatis, sepalis minimis 
acntis, petalis subaequalibus rhomboideis acuminatis basi demum in 
unguem contractis tenuibus subtiliter pubentibus. — Ihitex 3-pedalis. 
Folia breviter petiolata, 4-6-pollicaria, latiora quam in icone A. 
tenuijlorcB Mart, depicta, cseterum iis subsimilia. Pednnculi semi- 
pollicares v. paulo longiores. Sepala linea breviora, angusta, acuta, 
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ssepe deddua (v. deficientia ?). Peiala alba, quam in A, ienui/hra 
minora et latiora, vix 6 lin. longa, distincte acuminata et in unguem 
basi contracta, medio late rhomboidea et concava. Stamina name- 
rosissima. 

The MenUperfnacea have been examined by Mr. Miers, who has re- 
cognized three new species of Ciaaanipelos, of which one only, C. Jmazo- 
ntca, Miers, has been distributed into most sets under the name of 
" Cissampelos, sp. n., affinis C. ovalifolise," the two others having been 
only in single, or in very few, specimens. Another plant inserted in a 
very few sets under the name of " Cocculus affinis C. laevigatas. Mart.," 
is theAnelasma Spruceanum, Miers. Besides these, a very curious plant 
has been rather more generally distributed as ** Genus novum affine 
Menispermaceis :" it is the Aptandra Spruceanum, Miers, whose very 
doubtful affinities will be more fully discussed by Mr. Miers on a future 
occasion. In the meantime, that gentleman has kindly communicated 
to me the following characters for the above-mentioned new species : — 

1. Cissampelos assimilia, Miers, n. sp. ; ramulis striatis tomentosis, 
foliis orbiculato-ovatis undulato-sinuatis apice retusis opacis supra 
pubcscentibus subtus cinereo-tomentosis (junioribus acutis utrinque 
fulvo-tomentosis) longiuscule petiolatis, petiolo erecto, limbo subre- 
fracto, racemis paniculatis ternis axillaribus petiolo subaequilongis 
tenerrimis, sepalis spathulatis extus pilosis, corolla 4-loba glabra, 
anthera 4-loba. — Prope Santarem. 

This closely approaches C. crenata, 1)0,^ but the leaves are more 
glabrous above; the under surface not so densely tomentose. The 
petiole is half the length of the blade (while in C, crenata the leaves 
are almost sessile), the panicles are three (not two) in each axil, the 
peduncle and pedicel are far more slender, and the anther is 4- (not 6-) 
lobed. 

2. Cissampelos Amazonica^ Miers, n. sp. ; foliis ovalibus subacutis ere- 
nato-sinuatis mucronatis coriaceis supra glabris nitidis reticulatis 
subtus fusco-tomentosis 5-7-nerviis sublonge petiolatis, racemis foem. 
(ramulis novellis) binis folio brevioribus bracteatis, bracteis conspi- 
cuis orbicularibus mucronatis utrinque tomentosis, floribus minutis 
pedicellatis in axillas 6-7-fasciculatis,fructu piloso.— Prope Santarem. 
This plant may be confounded with C, ovaltfolia, DC, which it 

greatly resembles in the shape and texture of its leaves, but their upper 
surface is far more shining ; the petiole is about one-fourth the length 
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of the blade, while in C. ovalifolia it is scarcely more than one-twelfth 
CM* one-fifteenth of that length ; the racemes (or rather young floriferous 
branchlets) are also much longer, and in axillary pairs (not single) ; 
the bracts or young leaflets are more membranaceous (while in the 
other they are thick and opake), with six or seven (instead of four) 
flowers in each axillary fascicle. 

8. Cissampelos denudata, Miers, n. sp. ; volubilis, caulibus striatis 
tuberculatis junioribus retrorsum ferrugineo-pubescentibus delapsu 
foliorum cito nudis et ex axillis hinc deinde floriferis, foliis (marium) 
orbiculato-cordatis obtuse acuminatis mucronatis membranaceis 
subtus cinereo-glaucis utrinque parce pubescentibus 7-9-nerviis 
petiolo gracillimo griseo-pubescente aequilongis, racerais masc. binis 
longissimis gracilibus paniculatis bracteisque minutis linearibus 
caducissimis pubescentibus, foem. 2-4 simplicibus crassioribus multo 
brevioribus, pedicellis 5-6 fasciculatis 1-floris, fasciculis bractea 
unica minuta lineari donatis, baccis glabris ? 

Found by Mr. Spruce near Obidos, and on the lake Quiriquiry, near 
the river Tromb^tas : it is evidently a long straggling climber, known 
to the natives by the Caribbean name of Ambda Rembo. The leaves (at 
least in the male plant) are broadly heart-shaped, tapering obtusely to 
the summit, where it is terminated by a pubescent mucronate point ; 
they are 2\ inches long, or 2^ inches from the insertion of the petiole, 
and 2^ inches broad ; the petiole of marginal insertion is slender, re- 
flexed at its origin, fulvo-pubescent, and 1^ inch long. The male ra- 
cemes are very slender, 6-8 inches long, pubescent, and throw out at 
intervals of every \ ox \ inch, three fasciculate pedicels j to ^ inch in 
length, which are again dichotomously divided, bearing numerous mi- 
nute florets ; at each branchlet there is a very minute linear tomentose 
bract, so that the inflorescence appears almost ebracteate : the ultimate 
pedicels are smooth, the flowers quite glabrous, the sepals spathulately 
linear and obtuse, the corolla deeply bell-shaped, with an obsoletely 
4-lobed margin, and the annular anther is 4-celled. About three ra- 
cemes grow out of the bai'c axils of the female plant, each having a 
much stouter peduncle, about 2 inches long, producing, at intervals of 
one-eighth of an inch, about five or six fasciculate pedicels, each bear- 
ing a solitary minute fiower •. at the base of each fascicle is a minute 
and very caducous bract, so that the female racemes are apparently 
ebracteate : the sepal and petal are both glabrous, the former obovate, 
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the latter mucli shorter and broader : the ovarium is sericeous, crowned 

by three reflexed pointed stigmata. It appears that in both the male 

and female plants, the branches soon lose their leaves, or probably do 

not renew them on the second year, when the bare axils, at about four 

inches apart, throw out their racemes of flowers. 

4. Anelasma Spnweanum, Miers, n. sp. ; caule tereti nitido vix striate, 

axiUis nodosis, foliis late ellipticis basi cuneatis apice repente at- 

tenuatis mucronatis margine reflexis glaberrimis subtus pallidis 

5-nerviis, nervibns 3 prominulis rubescentibus, lateralibus tenuibus 

fere marginalibus et mox evanidis, venis transversis conspicuis et 

anastomosantibus, petiole canaliculate apice basique valde incrassato 

3-plo longioribus,racemis masc.binis subpaniculatis supra-axillaribus 

gracilibus petiole longioribus glabris, bracteis membranaceis cLliatis, 

sepalis exterioribus extus pubescentibus. — Ad fluv. Amazon., inter 

Santarem et Obidos. 

Near A. Selhwianuniy bnt with larger and broader leaves, which are 
not so thick and coriaceous, and with shorter petioles ; the racemes 
are not pubescent, as in that species. The leaves are here 5 inches 
long, 2-|- inches broad, with a petiole 1 J inch long; the racemes are 
2 inches in length. 

Aptandea, gen. nov. Cali^x brevissimus, patelliformis, 4-dentatiis, 
4-sulcatus, camosus, persistens et demum augescens. Petala 4, 
sequalia, calycis lobis alterna, camosula, lineari-Hngulseformia, summo 
parum latiora et concava, apiculo inflexo, sestivatione valvata, demum 
spiraliter reflexa. Squama petaloidese 4, liberse, petalis altemse, inter 
eadem et tubum staminalem sitae, crassae, rotundatse. Stamen in- 
tegrum (forsan 4 coalita), longitudine fere corollae, tube tereti, cylin- 
draceo, camoso, pistillum cingente ; anthera ex loculis 8 oblongis, 
aequalibus, arete in annulum extrorsum dispositis, et in connectivum 
fere globulare crasso-camosum summo pervium immersis, singula- 
tim valvula exteriore membranacea ab apice ad basin valvatim soluta 
et hinc omnino reflexa. Pollen subfarinaceum, granulis amplis, cru- 
ciato-lobatis. Ovarium substipitatum, conico-oblongum, subcom- 
pressum, 2-sulcatum, 2-loculare ; ovula in loculis solitaria, anatropa, 
obovata, facie ventrali ad dissepimentum funiculo brevissimo utrinque 
afflxa. Stylus erectus, longitudine staminis. Stigma oblongum, com- 
pressum, obtusum, inclusum. Fructus ignotus. — ^Arbor biorgyald 
AmazonictM ; folia altertia, elliptical jpenninervia, reticulata, jpetiolata, 
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exsHpulata. Inflorescentia paniculaia, axillaris, gracilis; flores 
minimi, 
1. Aptandra Spruceanum, Miers; foliis ellipticis subreflexis apice 
sabito-attenaatis utrinque glabris subtus punctis minutissimis len- 
tiginosis et pellucidis notatis, rachi nernsque rubentibus, paniculis 
folio tertio brevioribus, pedicellis gracilibus subfasdculatis in fnictu 
valde elongatis et crassioribas, bractea e dichotomiis minuta cadu- 
cissima. — ^Prope Obidos. (J. Miers.) 

Among NymphiBace€B, besides the Victoria, were a few specimens of 
a Nymphsa, probably a variety of N. ampla, DC. ; but the leaves are 
rather bluntly sinuated than sharply toothed, and on that account 
Salzmann, who gathered the same form near Bahia, gave it the MS. 
name of N, sinuata. The Cahomba distributed as C. aqualica, is the 
variety or species described by Gardner as C. Piauhiensis, and figured 
Hook. Ic. t. 641 . 

The Capparidea contain single specimens of Cleome villosa, Gardn., 
and of C. Hostmanni, Miq., both from Obidos ; the latter, perhaps, a 
mere aculeate form of C. lalifolia, Yahl. Also a few specimens of 
PJiffsostemon intermedium, Moric, from Lake Quiriquiry ; of a variety of 
Capparis lineata, Pers., from Obidos, with much less of down on the 
leaves than in the ordinary Brazilian forms ; and lastly, of a species of 
Capparis, from Santarem, very nearly allied to, if not identical with, 
C, Fellosiana, Mart. 

To the Bixace€B belongs a new species of Lindackeria, from Obidos, 
nearly allied to the L. Maynensis, Popp. (Nov. Gen. et Spec. vol. iii. 
p. 63, t. 270), and distributed under the name of L. latlfolia. The 
genus is, perhaps, too closely allied to Aublet's Mayna, and especially 
to the three species which I described from Schomburgk's collection, 
and which Walpers has referred to Carpotroche, for what reason I am 
unable to guess, as they have not the peculiar fruit, nor the other 
characters, by which Carpotroche has been distinguished fr*om Mayna, 
As the original species of Mayna is as yet imperfectly known, and as 
Mr. Spruce's plant is certainly a congener of Poppig's, and probably 
of Presl's Lindackerice, 1 here describe it under the name 1 gave it in 
distributing. I have, however, little doubt that further investigation 
will cause to be united under Mayna, not only the three species I 
formerly described, but all the LitidackeruB and two or three as yet 
unpublished species I have in my herbariiun ; whilst Poppig's Mayna 
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Umgifolia (Nov. Gren. et. Spec. vol. iii. p. 64, t. 271.) is said to have 

plaited wings to the fruit, and would, therefore, prove most probably 

to be a second species of Carpotroche, 

Lindackeria kUifolia, sp. n. ; glabra, foliis longe petiolatis late ovatis 
acuminatis integerrimis, racemis petiolo brevioribus pluriflons, 
sepalis ovalibus, petaJis (9) calyeem subsequantibus caducissimis, 
filamentis hirtellis anthera longioribus. — Frutex 15-pedalLS, ramis 
foliisque siccitate pallentibus. Folia 6-8-pollicaria, 4-5 poU. lata, 
petiolo 2-3-pollicari, tenuiter coriacea, concoloria, penninervia et 
reticulato-venosa. Eacemi axillares, axi brevi a basi florifera. Bractea 
minutse. Pedicelli pollicares, ad 1^ lin. a basi articulati. Alabastra 
£ilavata. Sepala 3, ovali-oblonga, concava, alba, patentia v. reflexa, 
diu persistentia, 5-6 lin. longa. Petala in alabastro a me aperfeo 
novem vidi, in floribus apertis fere omnia jam delapsa ; alba, tenuia, 
oblique oblonga, obtusa, sepalis subbreviora. Stamina numerosa, 
toro dilatato inserta, in floribus masculis totum torum vestientia. 
Filamenta erecta, arete approximata, columnam simulantia at non vera 
cohserentia, 2-2-} lin. longa, pube brevi villosula. Anther (B lineares, 
1-1^ lin. longse, loculis summo apice discretis breviter bifidse, basi 
et apice hirtellse et ad rimas loculorum plus minus ciliolatse. Ovaarium 
in floribus hermaphroditis sessile, ovoideum, verrucosum et mox 
echinatum, glabrum, intus uniloculare, apice desinens in stylum 
flexuosum staminibus longiorem leviter puberulum summo apice 
expansum in stigma minute 6-lobum. PlacentiB in ovario tres, pa- 
rietales, ovulis numerosis. Fructm junior globosus, aculeis longis 
mollibus pyramidatis undique echinatus ; maturum non vidi. 
Among the Para plants was a single specimen of the following 

additional and very distinct large-flowered species of the same genus : 

it was gathered at Tanaii in September 1849 : — 

Lindackeria pauciflora^ sp. n. ; glabriuscula, foliis breviter petiolatis 
ovali- V. oblongo-ellipticis acuminatis, racemis 2-3-flori8, pedicellis 
petiolum longe superantibus, sepalis orbiculatis, petalis (9) calyeem 
superantibus, filamentis anthera multo brevioribus. — Frutex glaber 
V. partibus novellis minute puberulis. Folia majora, semipedalia, 
2-J- poU. lata, acumine abrupto angusto longiusculo, petiolo rarius 
semipoUicem excedente. Racemorum axis brevis; pedicelli ultra- 
pollicares, prope basin articulati. Sepala alba, 5 lin. longa. Petattt 
alba, anguste et oblique oblonga, pleraque acutiuscula, 6 Hn. longa. 
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Stamina numerosissiina, in floribus masculis totum torum tegentia, 
petala eequantia; filamentis abbreviatis vix puberulis. Antherte 
elongatee, apice hirtellsB. Ovarium in floribus hermaphroditis et 
£nicta8 junior omnino L. Mifolia, 

Both the above species are polygamous ; in both of them herma- 
phrodite and male flowers are to be found in one and the same raceme, 
as is probably the case in all LindackeruB and true Mayrue. 

The follomng Macourtia, from Santarem, is also new ; the specimens 
have all male flowers only. 

Elaoourtia nitida, sp. n. ; inermis glabra, foliis breviter petiolatis 
ovatis breviter acuminatis basi cuneatis margine calloso-serratis 
venosis supra nitidis, floribus (masculis) glomeratis, pedicellis 
glabris, calyds foliolis ciliatis, disco 8-lobo. — Trutex biorgyalis, 
ramosissimus, ramulis teretibus glabris punctis albis notatis. Folia 
\\-2 poll. V. rarius 3 poll, longa, circa pollicem Lita, petiolo 1-2 
lin. longo,.rigidule chartacea, venis prominulis, faciebus concoloribus, 
superiore nitida, inferiore opaca, punctis pellucidis paucis notata. 
Eacemuli brevissimi, glomerulos 6-10-floros formantes. Bracte€e ad 
basin pedicellorum oblongae, cymbaeformes, pedicellis breviores. 
PedicelU vix Hneam longi. Flores parvi. Calyds foliola 4, ovali- 
oblonga, obtusa, concava, margine ciliolata, semilineam longa. Bisciu 
annularis, fere usque ad basin divisus in glandulas 8 truncatas v. 
retuaas. Stamifia circa 20, calyce paulo breviora, receptaculum 
totum vestientia, ovarii rudimento nullo. Stirps fceminea mihi 
ignota. 
There are four Samydea from the neighbourhood of Santarem, viz. : — 

1. Casearia (Iroucana) ramijlora, Vahl, var. ? This is the large- 
leaved form, or true Iroucana Guianemia of Aublet, referred to in Hook. 
Joum. Bot. vol. iv. p. 110, which, if really different from the small- 
leaved West Indian form, might take the name of C. Iroucana. 
Blanchet's n. 3119, referred to in the same paper as a new species, 
has been since published by Miquel ('Linnaea,' vol. xxii. p. 801) 
under the name of C, Blanchetiana. He describes it as decandrous, 
but the flowers in my specimen are certainly 6-fid, with 8 stamina, 
as in all other species of the same section. 

2. Casearise (Pitumba) spec. ; perhs^ new, but dosely allied to 
C. Uipularis, Vahl, from which it only appears to differ in its smaller 
and less toothed leaves, and smaller stipules and flowers. It is, also. 
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yery near to 0. Benthamiana, Miq., * Linnsea,* vol. xviii. p. 737, and 
C. lanceolata, Miq., 1. c, p. 753 (two species scarcely distinct from 
each other, if my specimens are correctly determined), but differs from 
them chiefly in the leaves being hoary underneath. The plant described 
by Miquel in the ' Annales des Sciences Naturelles ' (Ser. 3, vol. i. 
p. 38), inadvertently under the same name of C, Benthamiana, appears 
to be a very different species, belonging to the section Crateria. 

3. Casearia (Crateria) sylveatris^ Sw. ? (DC. Prod. vol. ii. p. 49) ; 
foliis ovatis oblongisve acuminatis integerrimis v. obsolete crenato- 
serratis subcoriaceis nitidulis subtus pallentibus crebre punctatis ramu- 
lisque glabris, umbellis sessilibus, floribus parce pubentibus 5-fidis, 
staminibus 10 calyce paulo brevioribus, stylo trifido. — Arbor trior- 
gyalis, trunco tenui, coma ramosissima. Folia 2-3-pollicaria, acumine 
longo obtuso, basi rotundata v. cuneata, parum inaequilatera v. rarius 
sequilatera, tenuiter penninervia et reticulato-venosa, venulis in pagina 
superiore vix conspicuis, petiolo vix 2 Hn. longo. Nodi floriferi axil- 
lares, tomentosi, multiflori. Pedicelli lineam longi. Mores magni- 
tudine C, parmflora, albi, calyce turbinato, laciniis oblongis. Ovarium 
glabrum, et fructus fere C, farwflora, 

4. Casearia (Piparea) Javiienm, Humb. et Kunth; a species very 

generally diffused over Columbia, Guiana, and North Brazil. Two 

specimens separately gathered in the forest near the Tapajoz, differ 

slightly in their nearly sessile flowers, but are probably not specifically 

distinct. 

{To be continued) 



Contrihutiom to the Botany of Western India ; 
by N. A. Dalzell, Esq., M.A. 

{Continued from p. ^(i.) 
Nat. Ord. LABIATiE. 
Dysophylla. 
D. rupeatria ; suflruticosa 3-4-pedalis, radice crassa lignosa, caule erecto 
parum ramoso, ramis pilis patulis dense velutino-tomentosis, foliis 
temis quatemisque lineari-lanceolatis acutis serratis basi angustatis 
utrinque moUiter pubescentibus, floralibus lineari-spathulatis flores 
subeequantibus, calycis obconici dentibus aquilateraliter triangula- 
ribus obtuM pilis albis rigidis dense ciliatis. 
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IbUa 10-20 lin-longt, tS liii.]ata, aTiinqne glandiifi* albis oonspersft. 
Cafyx 1 lin. longos, pflis illiis ligidulis hirninis, dentibos tnbo S-plo 
brevioribus. SpiciB 3-4 polL longae, gracOes, densiflorse. floribn* mina- 
tis. AjUhemidem nobilem redolet. — Cicsoit in mpibus pror. ILdwan. 
I do not give this so much as a new plant, as with a view to eluci- 
date a seeming inoonsistencr with respect to Boxburgh's Mentha qua-- 
drifolia and Bentham's Dyt, qMoirifolia being one and the same plant. 
I gathered the plant now described on dir rocks, where no water conld 
lodge, and this seems to me to point to a plant having a rerv different 
habit and constitution to the " herba aqoatica " of Bentham. I beliere, 
therefore, that Boxburgh's M, quadrifolia^ which he describes as 
'* growing among rocks/' and for which, he adds, " common garden-soil 
is too moist," is the plant above described, and not Bentham's B. qua-- 
drifolia, which is said to grow naturally in stagnant water. The shape 
of the calyx-teeth is also rety different. 

Nat. Ord. Memecylej:. 
Memectlox. 

• 

M. terminale ; frntex ^S-pedaUs, ramis dichotomis teretiY)us gracilibus, 
folus sessilibus lanceolatis acuminatis, pednnculis axillaribus termina- 
libusqne solitariis semipollicaribus, floribus umbellatLs pedicellatis, 
pedioeUis pedunculo 2-plo brenoribus. 
FoUa obscure penninervia, 2-2^ poll, longa, infra medium 9-10 lin. lata, 
basi rotundata. Fructus globosus, siccus, unilocularis, pisi majoris 
magnitudine. Semen \xmcmcL'. cotifledones TemfoTmes ; radiculalougi- 
uscnla, compressa, duobus lateribus alato-marginata. — Crescit in um- 
brosis montanis pro v. Canara ; firuct. Mart. Apr. 
This veiy distinct species I found in Canara, in localities very far 
from each other, so that it is probable that it is common throughout 
that province. It is, perhaps, the smallest of our Indian species, as I 
have never seen it higher than three feet, and very slender. It is suffi- 
ciently distinguished by its having always terminal as well as axiUary 
inflorescence, though the axillary is often wanting. It resembles Mem. 
Heyneanum most in the shape of its leaves, but differs by the leaves 
being sessile and the peduncles solitary. 

Nat. Ord. RUBIACE^. 

IXORA. 

\.pedunculata ; fruticosa, foliis breve pctiolatis ellipticis coriaecis gla- 

VOL. III. R 
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bris, stipulis triangularibiLs breve cuspidatis, panicula tenninali tri- 
chotoma parva laxa pedunculum aemipeddlem nudum terminaniet in- 
florescentiee ramis bracteis subulatis suffultis. 
Folia 5 poll, longa, 2 poll. lata. CaU/x basi bibracteolatus, puberulus, 
dentiba striangularibns obtusiusculis, post aDtbesin patentibus. Co- 
rolla tubus 3|- lin. longus ; limbi segmenta ovato-oblonga, acuta, 1^ 
lin. longa, sub antbesi reflexa. FUamenta crassa, breyissima ; antkera 
basi sagittatse, apice acuminatse, ladniis coroUinis breviores. Stigma 
clavifonue, exsertum. Fructus glaber, leviter bilobatus. — Crescit in 
montibus Syhadree, prope Parwarghat ; floret Feb. 
Beadily distinguished from all other species, by having the inflores- 
cence on a long bare peduncle, twice the length of the last pair of 
leaves ; the flowers are pretty numerous, small, and pink. 

Nat. Ord. EUPHOKBIACEiE. 

ROTTLERA. 

1. 'Si.,Mappoide8 ', dioica, foliis amplis longe petiolatis cordato-triangulari- 
bus acuminatis peltatis, adultis supra glabris subtus tomento steUato 
albo-ferrugineo densissime vestitis, fol. junioribus utrinque tomen- 
tosis, floribus masculis spicatis, spicis axillaribus compositis, floribus 
aggregatis 5-6-nis nudis. 

Calyx 3-partitus, extus stellato-tomentosus, utrinque glandulis flavis 
conspersus. Stamina plurima, libera, fllamentorum apices glanduloso- 
graniformes, Spica fceminese terminales, 4-5-pollicares, densissime 
ferrugineo-tomentosaB. Calyx 4-partitus, laciniis oblongis v. ovatis, 
extus densissime pilis stellatis ferrugineis farinosis vestitus. Capsula 
3-4-locularis. Stigmata 3-4, plimiosa. Tota prseter folii adulti 
paginam superiorem densissime ferrugineo-tomentosa. — Crescit in 
montibus Syhadree ; floret tempore frigido. "R.peltata, Box., valde 
affinis. 

2. B. aureopunctata ; dioica, foliis oppositis oblongo-obovatis acuminatis 
basin versus attenuatis breve petiolatis supra glabris nitidis subtus 
pilis raris stellatis squamulisque crebris aureo-nitentibus conspersis, 
stipulis linearibus ferrugineis caducis, floribus racemosis, racemis 
axillaribus terminalibusque simplicibus folio brevioribus, pedicellis 
brevibus bracteatis, floribus masculis numerosis in rachi 5-nis fasci- 
culatis, calycis 4-partiti laciniis late ovatis reflexis, staminibuij 
plurimis rccoptaculo nudo insertis, exterioribus brevioribus. 
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Antherarum loeuU, connectivo in glandolam apioe bilobatam producto, 
utrinqae adnati. Racemi foem. 4-5-flori, calycis laciniis in spatbam 
nno latere fissam coalitis. Stylus longns, crassns, apice trifidus, ramis 
piumosds recorvis simplidbus. Capnda diametro 9 lin., setis molli- 
bus pilosis vestita. 

Croton. 

C. hypoleucoai monoica, rands petiolis rachique femigineo-tomen- 
tosis, foliis ellipticLS ntrinque acutis integris longiuscole petiolatis, 
squamulis argenteis stellatis supra sparse subtus densissime obsitis, 
lamina basi glandulis 2-4 stipitatis prsedita, floribus racemosis, 
racemis axillaribus terminalibusqne folia snbsequantibns, floribus 
masculis numerosis geminis superioribus, fcemineis inferioribus dis- 
tantibus solitariis paucis (1-2). 

Fl. masc. Calyx 5-fidus, segmentis ovatis steUato-tomentosis. Peiala 6, 
Hneari-oblonga, dense albo-lanata, calyce paulo longiora. Stamina 
15 : Jilamenta libera, filiformia, glabra, in receptaculo villoso inserta; 
anthera adnatse, muticae. Fl. f(EM. Calyx 4-5-fidus, laciniis folia- 
ceis, lanceolatis, obtusis, ntrinque pilis steUatis conspersis. Styli 3, 
rands stigmaticis capitatis. Ovarium pilis stellatis ferrugineis den- 
sissime obtectnm. — Frutex 3-4-pedalis, in sylvis umbrosis cum 
preecedente. Fl. temp, frigido. — Crot. bicolori, Box., valde affinis : 
an differt ? 

Nat. Ord. AMPELIDE.^. 

VlTIS. 

V. Ckmarensis ; tota pubescens, caule herbaceo, foliis tnfoliolatis longe 
petiolatis, foliolis oblongis subito acuminatis basi cuneatis margine 
anteriore serrulatis membranaceis ntrinque pubescentibus. 

Petala 4, distincta, extus pubescentia. Filamenta subulata, sub disci plani 
margine inserta. Siylm brevis : stigma acutum. Fetiolus 3-3|^ poll, 
longus ; foliola 4 poll, longa, 2 poU. lata, lateralia basi insequalia, 
brevius petiolulata. — Crescit in Canara ; fl. Aprili. Cissm hirtella, 
Blume, an eadem ? 

Nat. Ord. MALVACEAE. 

Abelmoschus. 

A. Warreensis', caule setulis bulbosis erectis exasperato, foliis late 
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cordatis acuimnatis grosse crenatis utrinque pilis rigidis simplidbus 
vel siellatis conspersis, calyce spathaceo scarioso pubescente apice 
bifido, involucro ^-partito peraistente cum fiructu increscente, laciniis 
late ovatis extus hispidulis intas pubescentibus, floribus in ramorum 
brevium axillarium apice fasciculatis vel terminalibus. 
Fructus lineari-obloDgus, rostratus, pentagonus, pilis albis longis patulis 
rigidis vestitus. Fedicelli -J— 1 poll, longi, basi bracteis 2 subn- 
latis suffiilti. Folia cum petiolo 3-pollicaTi 6~7 poll, longa, 3-^ poll, 
lata. Florea Intei, fundo purpurei. — Crescit in regno Warreensi^ 
fl. et fruct. Januario. 

The four-divided involucre, which is persistent, and increases in size 
with the fruit, sufficiently distinguishes this species, although it is not 
the only species which has a four-leaved involucre ; the Hibkcu8 tetra- 
phyllua of Eoxburgh, which also belongs to this genus, has a similar 
involucre, but very different leaves. 

{To be continued,) 



Figure and Description of a new species of Kanunculus, from the 
Bochy Mountains; hy Sir W. J. Hookee, D.C.L., F.R.S.A. 

(Tab. rV.) 
Ranunculus (§ Hanunculastrum) digitatus. 

Humilis, glaberrimus, radice grumosa, foliis paucis petiolatis digitato- 
subpedatiiidis laciniis oblongo-spathulatis, floribus 2-3 terminalibus, 
sepalis 5 patenti-reflexis, petaHs 7-11 oblongo-cuneatis, capitulis 
subglobosier, carpeUis ovatis glabris stylo subulate paulukun recur- 
vato terminatis. 

Hab. Rocky Mountains, near Fort HaU. Mr, Burke. 

Flanta digitalis, glaberrima. Radix e tuberibus paucis (3-5) davatis 
fasciculatis, una cum fibris 2-3 crassiusculis e summitate tuberum. 
(hulis brevis, simplex, parce foliosus. Folia digitata, laciniis 3-4, 
oblongo-spathulatis, exterioribus nunc bifidis bipartitis vix radicali- 
bus sublonge petiolatis, caulinis (sub-2) approximatis subsessilibus. 
Flores 2-3, terminales, pedunculati, magnitudine variant. Cklycis 
sepala 5, membranacea potius quam herbacea, ovata, patenti-reflexa. 
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petalis doplo bieviora. Peiala flays, 7-1 1, cimeato-obkiiiga, obta- 
sisaima, ungue squama nectanfera. Siamima nnmenwa. jtUher^i 
ovate, adnate. PiiUUa nmnerosa, in capitulmn snbglobosiim con- 
gesta. Ovaria o?ato^ubrotimda, oompiessa. SUflut oTaiio longior, 
late sabulatua, paululam recoims. 

With a general habit resembling the arctic species of Bammeuhu, 
R, Mtvalii and B. E9ck$ckoUm^ this species differs very much in other 
respects firom them, having a grumose root (not much nnlike that of 
our BanuMCulut Ficaria)^ and in that character according with the J2^jimi- 
etdastrum gronpe of De Candolle, and in the nomerons narrow petals 
it iq[>proaches several of i^ South American species. 

Tab. IV. Fig. 1. Flower; ^. 2, petal with nectary; fig. 3, stamen ; 
fig. 4, capitulum of carpels ; fig. 6, single carpel -. — magnified. 
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Mb. N. Plant's Naiural History Journey in South America, 

Mr. Plant, late Curator of the Leicester Museum of Natural History, 
has issued circulars explanatory of his intended visit as a collector to 
South America, the Sandwich Islands, &c. His route is so extremely 
interesting, that we gladly lay before our readers a notice of it. 

He intends going first to £io Grande, and thence to i^ La Plata 
and Paiagoay, he will then cross to Chili, and work northwards, 
examining the western slopes of the Chilian and Peruvian Andes ; from 
Peru, he will make for the Sandwich Islands, and carefully examine 
that groupe, and proceed thence to Vancouver's Island and several 
adjoining districts of the North American continent ; here he will turn 
his steps homewards, and visit the East India Islands, and devote as 
much time as possible in exploring these little-known but rich localities. 

Mr. Plant will make collections of birds, insects, sheUs, dried plants, 
and other objects of natural history, and he has no doubt of being 
able to send home many interesting and valuable specimens during the 
four or five years which will be necessary to accomplish the journey 
sketched out. 
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Mr. Plant is ^couraged to undertake this exploration with tlie 
earnest and devoted spirit of a true naturalist, believing that sufficient 
support will be afforded him in the profitable sale of his collections, 
when consigned to his agent (Mr. Stevens) in London, tp enable him to 
defray the great expenses attending the labours of a naturalist abroad ; 
he, therefore, respectfully solicits every promise of support in this 
respect, and wiU feel greatly obliged for any orders and communica- 
tions which naturalists and collectors will favour him with, relative to 
the specific objects to which they would direct his attention during this 
journey. — ^Letters may be addressed to Mr. N. Plant, Museum, 
Leicester ; Mr. John Plant, Boyal Museum, Salford ; and Mr. Samuel 
Stevens, Natural History Agent, 24, Bloomsbury Street, London. 

We understand Mr. Plant intends to embark in April or early in 
May of the present year. 
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Nederlandsch Kruidkundig Archief, (Dutch Botanical Archives.) 
TMgegeoen door W. H. de Veiese, P. Dozy, en J. H. Molken- 
BOEB. Leyden. 

This is a periodical work, of which two volumes, each of four parts, 
or stout numbers, have appeared. It is gratifying to find so many of 
our botanical neighbours in Holland zealously devoting themselves at 
this time to the publication of the vast treasures they possess from 
their oriental possessions in the Malay Archipelago. The works of 
Blnme, Korthals, Miquel, and De Yriese, are among the most im- 
portant. The latter, united with Messrs. E. Dozy and J. H. Molken- 
boer, gentlemen especially devoted to the study of the Mosses, have 
established a journal under the above title, to which we cannot but 
wish every success. We only now call attention to the publication, as 
containing a great deal on the subject of the vegetation of the Dutdi 
East Indian possessions and other countries, reserving further notice 
for another opportunity. 
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Plants Junohunian^. Enumeraiio Plantarum, quas, in insulU Java 
et Sumatra, detexit F. Junghun. 8vo. Fasc. I. Leyden, 1850. 

M. Junghun appears to have made a veiy extensive collection of 
plants in the Dutch Islands of Java and Sumatra, and is known to 
science by his writings in the scientific journals of his country, and by 
his excellent memoir on JBalcMopkorea in the * Nova Acta Academise 
Curiosorum/ &c. 

The collection of this gentleman is about to be published in the work 
now mentioned, of which the first fasciculus of 106 pages has just 
appeared. It begins with Conifera, by Dr. Miquel. One true Pine is 
shown to be a native of Sumatra, Pinua Merhmii, Jungh. et De Vriese, 
PL Ind. Or. fasc. i. tab. 1 : — " probably the P. Finlaysoniatui** of Dr. 
Wallich, Cat. n. 6062, from Cochin-China. Cupulifer<B, by Miquel, has 
four new Oaks ; and a new genus, CalUeocarpus^ Miq., allied to Castanea. 
Piper acea (Miquel) has three new species. Urticea: (Miquel), besides 
several new species, includes three new genera, Dendrocnidey Leucocnide, 
and Oreocnide. In Morea (Miquel) is one new species. In Artocarpea 
(by Miquel), OonocephaluSy Blume, has a new species, C. grains, Miq., 
and a new genus, Stenoch-asma, Miq. The Ficea embrace many new 
species, especially Mcua proper, and Uroatigma. Parasponia, Miq., is 
a new genus in CelUdece. RanunculacetB, by De Yriese, has only one 
new species — in Anemone, A. Sumatrana, De Vriese ; but many obser- 
vations are given on little-known species. Dipierocarpea, by De Vriese, 
contains a full botanical history of Bryohalanopa Camphora, and he adds, 
" Quae de camphorae sede et colligendi ratione sunt ad hunc usque diem 
relata, ea plerumque erronea esse, aliis locis demonstrabimus, utpote 
minus hujus loci existimanda."* Leucopogon JavanicM (in Epacridea), 
Anacyclodan pungena, Jungh. in Nat. en Gen. Archief voor Nederl. 
Indie. Batav. 1846, II. Jaarg. bl. 49-61, is fully described. Primu- 
lace(P, by De Vriese, affords a new genus in the splendid Primula im- 
perialisy Jungh. MSS. and in Tijdschrifb voor Nat. Gesch. en Phys. 
vol. vii. p. 298, and was also last year fully described by De Vriese, 
with an excellent plate, in * Jaarb. der Koninkl. Nederl. Maatsch. van 
Tuinb.' 1850, bl. 29, pi. 1. The scapes of this attain a height of 
three feet, with leaves in proportion, and numerous golden flowers 

* Dr. De Vriese is so good as to assure us that he is preparing a translatioii of his 
Memoir on this interesting subject, for insertion in our Journal. — £d. 
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arranged in whorls.* Cankrienia chrtfsantha (not Cancrima chryso- 
cephala, Karel. et Kiril.). Umbelli/era are undertaken by Molken- 
boer, and it is curious that of the sixteen species noticed, only one, the 
remarkable Horsfieldia, should exhibit any unusual form : aH the other 
fifteen belong to well-known genera common to Europe ; viz.. Hydro- 
cotyle, Sanicula, Falcaria, Pimpinella, Fosniculum, and Coriandrum, 
Aroidea are elaborated by De Vriese, and present three new species in 
the genus Fothoa, 

Rhododendeons of Sikkim-Himalaya, by Dr. Joseph Hookeb ; 

Fasc. II. Imperial folio. 

Messrs. Reeve and Benham have recently published a second fasci- 
culus of this work, containing ten species, quite equal in beauty to 
those of the first number, and the plates are nearly finished, of a third 
and last fasciculus, of ten more species. 



The VicTOHiA Regia, beautifully illustrated with four coloured plates, 
by Mb. Fitch ; the descriptive portion by Sib W. J. Hookeb. 

This is another splendid work, in elephant folio, which has issued 
from the press of Messrs. Reeve and Benham. The figures are splen- 
didly executed by Mr. Fitch, from drawings made from the living 
plants partly at Sion and partly at Kew. 



Icones Flantamm ; by Sib W. J. Hookeb. 

This work, which has extended to eight volumes, each of 100 plates of 
rare or little-known plants in the author's herbarium, and which has been 
discontinued for a period of more than twelve months, owing to circum- 
stances over which the author had no control, will now be published by 
Messrs. Reeve and Benham, and will appear in monthly numbers, each 
number containing eight plates. The first of them will appear on the 
first day of next month. 

* Among the nnmerouB drawings recently sent home hv Dr. Hooker, from Sik- 
kim-Himalaya, is one of a yellow Primula, that vies with this in size (the flowers, 
indeed, are larger, hut not whorlcd), of which Dr. Hooker says, " The pride of all the 
alpine Primulas : inhabits wet, boggy places at elevations of from 1^17,000 feet, 
at Lachen and Lachooug, covcriug acres with a golden carpet, in May and June." 
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On the Character of the South Australian Flora in general ; by 
Db. H. Behb. (Translated from the German in ScMechtendaPt 
* Linnsea,' Bd. xx. Heft 6 ; by Eichabd Kippist, Libr. L. S.) 

The Mora of South Australia, and with it the physical character, may 
be divided into two widely separated forms, that of the Grose-land and 
that of the /Sfcrwd. In the hill-conntry, and the plains lying to the 
westward (A it, the grass-land prevails ; yet so that extensive tracts, as 
well as small portions, of the other form of vegetation, likewise occur 
commonly enough. In the east, the Scrub predominates to an extent 
that is only interrupted by the formation of the fertile grass-land in the 
flats (pastures) of the Murray, and in the marshes of the lower part of 
its course, together with those of its estuary. The grass-land resem- 
bles for the most part European pastures in its physical character, as 
do also the individual plants which constitute its turf resemble corre- 
sponding European -ones. A rather thick meadow-carpet is the essen- 
tial characteristic of these regions, with which is associated in most 
cases a light park-like forest of gigantic Eucalypti^ whose crowns, how- 
ever, are never in contact with each other. Their smooth stems, robbed 
of their outer bark, stand at measured, and often very regular intervals ; 
so that the idea involuntarily presents itself, that the whole must be the 
park of some landed proprietor, enthusiastically devoted to the quinc- 
unx of Cicero. Where the soil is poorer, Casuarinae make their ap- 
pearance herie and there, whose brown-green crowns contrast strangely 
in spring with the sap-green of the turf. They reach the height of 
twenty, or at most of thirty feet, and stand like twigs among the Hit- 
ealypti. The gummiferous Acacias, retinoides and pycnantha, belong, 
likewise, to this form of vegetation. Acacia retinoides reaches the 
height of the Casuarinas, and grows in a more isolated manner ; Acacia 
pycnantha is usually little above the height of a man, yet of a very de- 
cided arborescent growth. It forms an umbrella-like crown, and often 
constitutes little forests. But few shrubby species occur, and only 
where the poorer soil forms a transition to the Scrub vegetation. 
Among the commonest plants is Bursaria. 

One variety of the grass-land is the pit-land (" Bay-of-Biscay-land "), 
consisting of undulating plains or gently inclined slopes, which resemble 
a sea suddenly frozen during the beating of the waves. The depressions 
are pit-formed, and surrounded by circular elevations ; yet, even in the 
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most strongly-marked form, the distance between the bottom of the 
Cftvity find tlit! lerel of the eurromnling ring siarceiy amounts to five 
feet. The contuiiial change of level proJacts a very broken auifaee, 
which, however, becomes effaced in the course of a few years under the 
plongh. The Flora of these districts has some peculiarities. Whilst 
in other tracts which I have visited, grass-land destitvite of trees is com- 
paratively rare, these districts show a decided aversion to the elsewhere 
almost universally prevalent Eucalyptus, wliich here seldom occurs except 
as border to the ravine-liko water-courses, and even then only as a less 
robust species, Eitcali/plua odoraia, Schldl. CaiHarina is a more com- 
mon shrub, but the commonest is Acacia pycnanl/ia, which here evinces 
an unusual tendency to unite in groves. Bursaria is also charactfiristic 
of these localities, together with the creeping hushes of a few Gfemlleas. 
The generally treeless ground is peouliarly rich in Syngenesious 
plants ; but, with the exception of the Grasses, poor in Monocotyle- 
dons. Orchide/t it does not produce at all. 

A second variety of the vegetation of the grass-land is aiforded by 
the beds of rivers when dried up in summer. The stems of the Euca- 
l^ti on the bunks attain here to incredible dimensions ; trunks of 
eight feet diameter being by no means nncoraraon. Crowded together 
in the actual bed of the stream, is a Flora of principally European 
forms, which, hitherto retarded by the water flowing over them, first 
develope their flowers when all others arc withered. The bed is like- 
wise often filled up with bushes of Melaleuca or Leptoipermvm. Beeds 
and brushwood, hanging from the tops of the-se bushes, then marlt the 
height to which the water rises in winter. This form affords the truu- 
sition to another—that of those shady ravines, which, during the whole 
year, are more or less suppUed with water. Here is found a vegetation 
whose herbaceous representatives generally remind us of Europe, even 
more strongly than those of the dried-up creeks and of the remaining 
grass-land ; but whose arborescent and fmticoae forms assume the 
habit of the Scmb-land. But as this Flora occurs for the most part 
in the transverse valleys of the upper course, seeds, rhizomes, &c^ are 
carried down during the winter rains, and enrich the originally difi'erent 
Flora of the ill-watered lower course. 

The Scrub differs from the above-described foims of vegetation by 
the utter want of a turf; at least, 1 do not think that the most imagi- 
native colonist couid construct a turf out of the few scattered Slipat 
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and Neuraeknes. This almost entire want of herbaceous plants is com- 
pensated, howerer, by an endless profusion of bushes and small trees. 
Here is the especial source of those plants which for some dozen years 
past have been the ornament of our green-houses. The general im- 
pression produced by this district is nevertheless not an agreeable one. 
Heath-like foliage, or yertically-placed leaves, crowd about mossy com- 
pactly grown spherical bushes, or but sparingly conceal the nakedness 
of long rods which jut out from hideously lanky bushes. The prevailing 
colour of the leaves is a dead blue-green, but in this respect Nature lays 
little restriction upon herself, the Rkagodia bearing white leaves, other 
bushes brownish-red ; the most conspicuous, because in such com- 
pany the most unnatural, being the lively May-green of Casda and San- 
talum. Pinnate or otherwise divided foliage is rare ; the only example 
that I can remember is a species of Cassia, In other respects, the 
greatest possible variety is found among the rigid leaves, from rotundo- 
ovate, through the lanceolate form, to the mere bristle ; from the most 
dense crowding, through every possible shade, to the bare leafless twig. 
Moreover, plants belonging to very different families coincide so com- 
pletely in habit, that only flowers or fruit afford a safe criterion. The 
bushes and trees of the Scrub regions are of very different heights ; 
many species of Eucalyptua rivalling those of the fertile land. 

One variety of these forest districts is distinguished by the colonists 
under the name of " Pine-forests." Except the frequent recurrence 
in such places of the Callilris (" Pine " of the colonists), I should 
scarcely be able to point out any characteristic which would distinguish 
the Flora of the Pine-forests from that of other Scrubs. The CallUris 
itself ncyer forms a wood ; it grows always singly, intermixed with the 
Scrub, and I have never met with it as the predominant tree. 

The " Sand-plains " are more evidently distinct from the true Scrub. 
The brush-wood of these districts does not reach to the height of a 
man, and although differing but little in habit from the other Scnib 
districts, it nevertheless continually afforded me new species. In the 
hills and in the western plains such tracts are veiy rare ; in the east 
they form a principal constituent of the Murray Scrub. 

It will readily be understood that transitions are to be found 
between the two forms of vegetation — ^that of the Grass-land and that 
of the Scrub ; for example, as above stated, there are found intermixed 
the forms usually occurring in the vegetation of dricd-up water-courses, 
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as the seeds and rhizomea of different regions are here brought tofre- 
ther by means of the winter rains. In moat euaes, howeverj the dif- 
ferences are eufBciently well-marked to strike the most inexperienced 
cockney. 

The Bame dichotomy which prevails locally in the approximiitiDg 
Floras of the country, mnntfests itself also with respect to time, in the 
change of seasons. The names of the European seasons have, indeed, 
been imported to South Australia, but there are in tmth only two, a 
dry and a wet, that can readily be distinguished. The gradual cessa- 
tion of the rainy season can as little he compared with our spring, as 
its tardy entrance with our autumn. 

The beginning of the winter rains, which in most districts mny be 
assumed as April, elicits from the soil, changed by the diyness of the 
summer months to ashes, its earliest green, whieli gUtamers forth from 
under the dead stems, and is only to he readily perceived on the lands 
which have been wasted by lire. Except the flowers of a few Eucalypti, 
which are developed at this late season, the graas-lnnd shows only the 
stems, and the hard leatheiy leaves of its trees and few bushes, its 
yellow haulms, or the ground wasted by fire, Soon, however, under 
the influence of the winter rains, the soil becomes covered with fresh 
juicj turf, interrupted by larger or smaller pools of water. Beautifid 
Broieras and the dwarf Oxalii eognata form the vanguard of a host of 
lovely flowers, which in the course of a few weeks emerge rapidly from 
the soil. The bright sunny days which now and then interrupt the 
rainy season, towards the end of August become more and more fre- 
quent, aud a profusion of flowers, which in many places almost conceals 
the turf, is rapidly developed upon the land, strengthened by the sum- 
mer rest, and fertilized by continued rains. The Orcfiideis, Melant&a- 
cea, and A/phodelea, in equal variety and beauty, and often disposed in 
figures resembling parterres, shine forth pre-eminently from the smiling 
green. Slaeklwmia* fill the mUd spring air with their honey-like sceut, 
and creeping Kemudias, with glowing red blossoms, lurk beneath the 
OTernreluog culms, above which the fine-stalked Bell-flowers swing, and 
Buttercups wave their yellow heads. A crowd of European kinds en- 
twine themselves in the series of genuine Australian forms, just as the 
entire surface of the country, with its light park-like groves of Euca- 
lyptus, reminds iis of the meadows at home. New forms are now de- 
vclojKid in qiiii-k succession ; cvei'y week olfers fresh flowers. The pools 
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of water are dried up; but dear riyulets and brooks yet meander 
tlirough the land, fed by the rain which at this season still falls occa- 
sionally. The turf becomes a luxuriant meadow, in which Synge- 
nesious plants of many different species are produced, and form, as 
with us, the last act of the beautiful drama. The turf, of which the 
SHpacea form no small proportion, now ripens its seeds, which, in con- 
junction with the prickly fruit of J^cana, put him, whom business or 
inclination leads through the tall-grown meadow-grass, to no trifling 
inconvenience. The ground, which a little earlier had been of a rich 
green, now resembles a ripe, but very thinly-sown corn-field ; and the 
number of plants in flower diminishes daily, till at last all vegetable 
life is reduced to the peculiar form of vegetation of the now dried-up 
rivers and brooks. This epoch arrives at different times in different 
localities, but, as far as my observations reach, never before the end of 
November, and never after the beginning of February. From this 
time I have never found herbaceous plants in flower on the grass-land, 
with the exception of Lobelia gibboaa^ which, although wild only in 
a few districts, springs from the dried-up soil with its leafless, fleshy 
stems. 

On these forms of vegetation, altitude seems to have but little influ- 
ence. Mount Barker (2,000 feet above the level of the sea) is regarded 
as the highest mountain of the colony. I have climbed to its summit, 
aud found nothing there, which I have not met with, either before or 
since, at the foot of the mountain. Xanthorrhceas and Epacridece cer- 
tainly seem to prefer the mountain ; yet rather on account of the stony 
soil than of the elevation, since I found nearly all the alpine species on 
the coarse gravelly soil of the plains also. The species of the western 
plains, on the contrary, and those of the eastern (Murray Scrub), are 
almost always' different. The fertile land in the Murray valley also 
possesses many peculiarities, which, however, without entering too 
much into detail, I am unable to notice further here. But the character 
of its vegetation differs in no respect from the corresponding districts 
of the west. A peculiar vegetation occurs only in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the sea, in the woods upon the beach overflowed by 
the tide, which consists of a Rhissophorea — I believe, Ceriopa, This tro- 
pical form has a very distinct boundary-line on the side of the 
Scrub, commencing with a shrubby Salicomia, which has taken up its 
position on those parts of the strand farthest removed from the sea. 
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A much greater inflaence than that of elevation aboye the sea-leyel, 
is exercised by the neighbourhood of man, especially that of a cattle- 
deaHng population. Annual plants seem to be among the first to yield 
before the foreign influx. I was informed of a pretty flower, from the 
description probably an Argyrophanea^ which had formerly covered 
whole plains of the upper district of the Oncaparinga, and had now 
entirely disappeared. The Anthutiria^ which in the hilly lands formed 
pastures, is now supplanted in many places by new grasses ; the ori- 
ginal vegetation of the more cultivable Scrub-districts, in the neighbour- 
hood of the town, lurks timidly and secretly about the hedges which 
separate it from the reclaimed districts, and views with terror the de- 
structive progress of the merciless intruders. 

The Australian Flora has been but little enriched by any European 
plants, except cultivated ones. We find, indeed, here many that are 
identical with European plants, but the native home of most of them is 
a very critical point ; while the Australian burgher-right of others is 
beyond all doubt. As might naturally be expected, my researches 
upon this point have not led to any certain results; the following 
plants, however, appear to me unquestionable immigrants, viz., LoUum 
temulentum^ Centaurea Cyanua (rare), Capaella Bursa, 



Contributiom to the Botany of Western India ; 
by N. A. Dalzell, Esq., M.A. 

{Continued from p. 124.) 
Nat. Ord. UETICEiE. 

POUZOLZIA. 

P. inteyrtfolia ; suffruticosa 3-4-pedalis, radice crassa, caule comprcsso 
utrinque linea pilosa instructo, foliis oppositis sessilibus e basi cor- 
data lanceolato-acuminatis 3-nerviis integi^ia supra et in nervis subtus 

- pubescentibus 3-4 poll, longis, floribus masculis et foemineis in 
foliorum axillis glomeratis breve pedicellatis, pedicellis apice articu- 
latis, floribus masculis plurimis foemineis paucis, perianthio masculino 
4-partito, filamentis complanatis, foemineo fructifero bi- interdum 
. trialato inter alas 8-10-costato, alis ciliatis, involucro oligophyllo 
membranacco. 
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Semma oyata, acata, bnaum, 

prope PhoDdagfaai ; fl. Scpceabir. 

Perhaps the above is ooe of tke cijini p wu i ^MCMi of Tmudam. 
alluded to by Bennett, in Honfidd's Yamat Jar. Bar.; b«t aa I 
believe two of them are jcc midacribed, thoie oeJt vim Bunr hare 
specimens from Dr. Wight will be able to detenune. 

Nat. Qrd. LEGUHIXOSJL 



S. Umda\ annua eieeU sesqaipedalia pane rmoca, etnk mnia 
peduncolisque piEs fulris patolis hinotit, foliolif ^-^jnapa oborato* 
coneatis basi inaequilatens margine ciliatis snbUu i nt f r dn m pavee 
pilosis, floribos breve pediodlads capttato-rMxmofis, pediinculis folio 
longioribos lO-floris, calyce pilb kmgis paroe vestito, te^wtemi/i rntft' 
riare euneato apiee trumcaio emarginato, Uferwre cmuaJUHAmmio 
integerrvmo^ vezillo amj^ orbicnlari, legumine 6-7-«rticiihiio, arti- 
colis reticnlato-Tenosis etabercnlatis. 

¥lore% flavi — Crescit pn^ Pbondaghat ; fl. Sept. 

A veiy distinct speciea, easfly recognized by the calyx« This phmt it 

very rare : I have never met with it but in one locality. 

Nat. Ord. COMMELTNRfi. 

Of all the genera included in this funily, none presents so many 
different forms in this Presidency as the genus Aimlema, It may 
be naturally divided into three sections, according to the inflores- 
cence : — \.fiof»€r% fasciculate ; i.Jlowen pamculate; S,Jhwer» cymo80* 
racemose. The genus is said to have deciduous petals (inner sepals), 
but in no instance have I been able to verify this statement. Their 
delicate and beautiful flowers expand about ten a. m. ; they last from 
three to four hours, after which they curl up, gradually dissolve into a 
pulpy mass, and thus terminate their brief existence. Many Indian 
species are known hitherto only by name, or by the name having '' WaU. 
Cat." attached to it. 

Sect. 1. Flcribus faadculatu. 

1. Aneilema ochraeeum; caulibus erectis simplicibus teretibus glabris 
foliosis, foliis vaginatis altemis, inferioribus ovato«oblongis, superiori- 
bus cordato-ovatis acutis minoribus, pedicellis axiOaribus terminali- 
busque plimbus (6-7) fasoiculatis medio articulatis parte inferiore 
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birtellia, calycis (aep. exter.) laeiniia glabris, coroilffl petalis rotun- 
datis ockraeeis, aittlierarum. feitilium Glamentis barbatia. 
Stamina 6, quorum tria sepalia interioribua oppoaita effceta, glandulia 
bilobatia instniota; tria iiaque altfima fertUia. Stylus brevis; 
itigrna simplex. Ovarium oblongum, trigonum. Capaula cartilaginea, 
glabra, locuKcide dehiacens, triJooularis, polyapermn; semina in quoquc 
loculo 7-8, Userialia, valde inter se compressfi, hinc latere interiore 
angulata, lateribua omnibua impresaione umbiliciformi. — Creacit in 
loois SBXoaia tmoidia Caneani auatrnlioria ; fl, tempore pluvjali. 

2. A. vemcolof; ramosmn, ramia erectia teretibua sttiatispalenli-hispi- 
diilit foliosis, foliis altemis bifariis diatantibus lanccolato-acuminatb 
glabris amplexicaidibus subtus B— 7-nerviis aiipra striatis vaginiB 
loDgiuBcnlia hiapidulia aulcato-striatis, pedicellis axillaribuB faacicula- 
tia 3-4-nia folio longioribua medio articulatia parte auperiore glabris 
inferiore pabescentibua, aepalia exterioribua oblongia obtusis concavis, 
interioribus petaloideia aeraiorbiciilatiB breyissime ungiiicidatis ocAra- 
cei» diametro 3-lin. 

Stamina fertdia 3, pateutia : jilameata subulata, parte inferiore barbata ; 
anthefte bneaii-oblongro, intense purpureas, medio dorao affixte, ver- 
aatUea. Stamina glandulifera 3, fertilibus breviora,jKomeHiM pnrce 
barbatis, iit/lo erecto longioribua, glandulis albia 8-lobatia. Petala 
in alabaatro rosea, maiceacentia cjanea. Capsula linearis, trigona, 
sepalia eiterioribua vut longior, loculia 7-8permia, aemina unise- 
rialUi. — Crescit cum prEccedentc. 

Tliese two apeciea are distinguiahed from all others (as far as I am 
aware) by their jellow ilowera ; and perhaps it has not hitherto been 
known that flowers of that colour exist in the genua. These two 
speeiea ore closely allied, but the flowers in the latter are twice aa 
large, and the hispid atema, the much more acute leavea, and the seeds 
in a single aeriea, form a ready mark of distinction. The latter species 
appears later in the rainy season. 

3. K. pattcyiorum ; bipedale, tota plonta (vaginnrumoreexcepto) glabra, 
basi ramoaa, ramia atrictia erectis teretibua striatia, foliis liuearibua 
acuminatis nitidia plaais 8 poll, longis 3 lin. latia inteniodiis duplo 
longioribua, inferionim vaginia fissia, auperioribua subito in bracteis 
floralibua brevibus vaginantibus tranaeuntibua, pediccllia ex bracte- 
anun axillia solitariis geminis tcI teruia acmipollicoribus unilloHs 
bracteu aubduplo longioribus medio his articulatis apicem versus 
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puberolis, ovulis in locnlis solitariis. — Caljfcis laeiitm exterioies orato- 
oblongSB, pubernke, fractn panic longiores. Stamima 2 fertiUa ; 4»- 
ihera aurantiacae. Stamina effoeta glanduliformia 4, glamduUB flarte. 
Sfylu8 cseruleus. Capsula obtuse trigona, rotandata, glabra, nitida ; 
Offula in quoque locnlo, solitaria; temina tubercolata. — ^A. vagi' 
nato, Br., affine, sed folia multo longiora, et capsuhe locnli l-spermi* 
— Crescit in Concano anstraliore ; fl. tempore pluviali. 

Sect. 2. Floribus paniculatU. 

4. A. datum I S-4-pedale, caule erecto tereti glabro folioso, foliis 
lineari-lanceolatis acutis glabris planis albo-marginatis marginibiu 
ondulatis 6-8 poll, longis 2 polL latis, yaginis integru pollicaribii« 
ore pnberulis vel subglabris, peduncnlis terminalibuB dichotomo- 
ramosis, ramisramnlisque distantibns paucifloris basi bracteis integris 
vaginantibus sufFultis, floribus temis. 

Sepala exteriora profunde concava, ovalia, obtusa, interiora petaloidea, 
obovato-cuneata, concaya, sub anthesi reflexa. Stamina fertUia 
3, filamentis longis subulatis, antheris flavis. Stam. glandultfarmia 
3 breviora, glandulae lutes, cordato-bilobae : filamenta omnia infra 
medium barbata. Capsula sepalis exterioribus inclusa, oval is, obtuse 
trigona, nitida, loculis 3-spermis. — Crescit in sylvis umbrosis regni 
Warreensis ; fl. Augusto. A. giganUo, B. Br., et J. eUUo, Kuntb, 
Enum. vol. iv. p. 70, ?alde affine ; a priore differt staminibus om- 
nibus barbatis ; ab A.elato, Kunth, sepalis exterioribus non linearibus. 
l^iis remarkable species has cylindric fleshy, or rather tuberous, 
roots, and blue metallic bead-like fruit; it is very probably the 
Oommelyna elata of Yahl, and that there are errors in the short 
description ; I have, therefore, kept the specific name. 

5. A. canaUeulatim ; 6-7-pollicare, radice fibrosa, caule simpliciter 
ramoso erecto striato uno latere linea pubescente altematim notato, 
foliis inferioribns late lineari-lanceolatis,8uperioribus cordato-oblongis, 
omnibus amplexicaulibus glabris 10-18 lin. longis 4-5 lin. latis 
medio canaHculatis, peduncnlis terminalibus et ex foliorum supe- 
riorum axillis solitariis vel gemims dichotomo-ramosis paucifloris, 
floribus longiuscule pedicellatis bifariis distantibus, pedicellis fructu 
longioribus bracteis minutis persistentibus oppositis. 

SepcUa exteriora sub anthesi patentia, interiora majora, petaloidea, rotun- 
data. Stamina perfecta 3 fertilia, antheris apice apiculatis, cyaneis ; 
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glanduliformia 3 breviora, stylum eequantia, glandulis 3-lobati3 albis ; 
JUamenta omnia harbata, Capsula oblonga, acute trigona, sepalis 
exterioribus dimidio longior, localis 4-5-speniiis ; aemina nmserlaMa. 
Flore8 cyanei. Crescit in prov. Malwan ; fl. tempore pluviali. 

6. A. dimorphum; totam (vaginarum ore ciliolato excepto) glabrum 
pedale, radice fibrosa, basi parce ramosa, ramis erectis teretibus 
striatis, intemodiis uno latere linea pubescente notatis, foliis 
inferioribus lineari-acuminatis, superioribus lanceolatis acutis, omni- 
bus amplexicaulibus, fioribus terminalibns dicbotomo-paniculatis 
paucis, paniculsB ramis pedicellisque basi bracteatis, bracteis minutis 
rotundato-cucullatis. 

Sepala exteriora ovata, obtusa, concava, sub antbesi refiexa, interiora 
rotundata, basi cuneata, petaloidea. Stamina fertilia 3, antheris pur-^ 
pureis, filamentis medio barbatis stylo 4-plo longioribus ; glanduli- 
formia 3 hreYiora., ^lamentis glabris, glandulis albis 3-lobatis. Ovarii 
loculi S'Ovulati, Stylus brevissimus, strictus, subulatus. Stigma 
simplex. Capsula sep. exter. longior, oblonga, acute trigona. Ftorea 
cyanei. — Crescit in prov. Malwan ; fl. tempore pluviali. 
When specimens of this species are gathered on a stony soil, the 

intemodes are so much shortened as to give the plant a very different 

appearance, the leaves appearing all radical. 

7. A. semiteres; caule erecto simplici tereti 2-5-pollicari glabro, foliis 
paucis mbulatia camosis semiteretibus, vaginis integris, floribus termi- 
nalibns et ex folii supremi axilla dichotomo-paniculatis, paniculis 
paucifloris, pedunculis pedicellisque rubris, vaginis floraHbus truncatis 
.unidentatis. 

Stamina fertilia 3, incumbentia, sep. exter. opposita, antheris fuscis, 
filamentis glabris ; sterUia 3, glanduliformia, glandulis 3-lobatis albis, 
filamentis omnibtis ima basi coalitis. Ovarium ovale, stylo stricto 
paulo brevius, 3-loculare ; ovula in quoque loculo 6, bisenalia, latere 
interiore angulata. Fetala obovata, cuneata, apice mucronata, irregu- 
lariter dentata. Mores cyanei. — Crescit in Concano utroque, in locis 
saxosis ; fl. tempore pluviali. 
A veiy distinct species. 

Sect. 3. Floribus ct/moso-racemosis, 

8. A. compressum ; basi ramosum radicans, ramis adscendentibos cam" 
pressis simplidbus glabris, foliis bifariis brevibus 2-3 poll, longis 
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4-5 Hn. latis eju\formibu8 abtusiuscuUa subcomplicatis, superioribus 

minoribns, vagiiM undique hispidis, pedanculis terminalibus et in 

biacteanmi vaginantium axillis pollicaribus plurifloris, floribus race- 

mosis breye pedicellatis, sepalis exterioribus oblongis obtusis glabris, 

interioribuB petaloideis rotundatis raseis, ovulis in loculis temis. 

AiUkera fertiles 2 albse, Jilamentis albis, pills roseis barbatis. Stamen 

ly depauperatam barbatom ; glanduliformia 3 parce barbata, glan- 

doKs 3-lobis. Capwla oblonga, sepalis exterioribus persistentibus 

du^ hngior^ 9-spenna ; capsula cartilaginea. — Crescit in prov. Mal- 

wan ; fl. tempore pluviali. 

Very like ul, nudifiorum; the leaves, however, in this species are 

shorter, more fleshy, darker in colour, and there are more seeds in the 

capsule. The anthers in J, nudiflarum are blue and the glands bi- 

lobed. This species may be easily distinguished by the compreued 

sterna, 

Cyanotis. 

G. AUpida ; 4-5-uncialis annua tota hispida basin versus parce ra- 
mosa, caulibm ereetis teretibus striatis rubris, foliis lineari-eusifor- 
mibus camosis subplanis 1-2 poll, longis 3-6 Hn. latis, floribus 
terminalibus in bracteis falcato-semicordatis sessilibus capitato-oon- 
gestis paucis (4-5). 

Cdlycia lacinUe exteriores lineari-lanceolatae, dorso marginibusque dlia- 

tse, 3-nervi8B, ima basi connatsB, interiores exterioribus paulo longiores, 

3-lineares,in tubum petaloideum obconicum apice 3-lobatum connatse; 

lobi rotundati, laete punicei, tubo albo breviores. Stamina 6 fertilia, 

longe exserta, corollam duplo superantia, stylum eequantia : an^ 

therm intense violacea ; JUamenta supeme pilis cseruleis secundis bar- 

bata, sub apice incrassata. Capsula inclusa, oblonga, obtusa, apicem 

versus pilosa, loculis dispermis. — Crescit in rupibus prov. Malwuu ; 

fl. Aug. et Sept. 

{To be continued.) 



^tracts of Letters from Richaed Speuce, Esq., written during a 

Botanical Mission on the Amazon. 

{Continued from p. 89.) 

Santarem, June 28, 1850. 
I wrote to you last when just recovering from a rather severe attack 
of fever. I was beginning to get out again when I had another seizure, 
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and it was at least two months before I regained my usual health, and 
could bear that exposure to sun and weather to which a field-botanist 
in the tropics is accustomed. At the same time illness of a similar 
kind was ahnost universally prevalent in Santarem, and proved fatal to 
a great number ; while in the villages up the Tapajoz ague of the worst 
kind was rife, and above four hundred people fell victims to it. These 
maladies were attributed, I believe justly, to the unprecedentedly rapid 
rise of the rivers, and the consequent inundation of all the lower 
grounds. Last year the waters attained their maximum elevation on 
the 12th of June, at Santarem ; but this year they were higher on the 
15th of April than ever last year ; and from that date they continued 
at the same average teight — ^now rising, now faUing a few inches — 
until the early part of the present month, when they began to subside. 
Nearly all the cacoals between Monte Alegre and Obidos were flooded, 
and the people who resided on them driven into the towns, in the out- 
skirts of which they erected temporary habitations of palm-leaves. Our 
neighbour and countryman, Mr. Jeffireys, had a plot of mandiocca at 
his sitio on the Rio Arripixuna, and being alarmed by the sudden rise 
of the waters, he set all his hands to work to get it up, dress it, and 
roast it. It was near midnight of their last day when they withdrew 
from the furnace the last batch of farinha ; next morning the frirnace 
(generally elevated two or three feet from the ground) and the whole 
of the mandiocca plot were laid completely under water ! We suffered 
also in the matter of provisions : the milch-cows were flooded out of 
their pastures, and strayed away into the forest, so that often no milk 
was forthcoming at our breakfast — a great privation. The rich low 
meadows on the opposite side of the river, on which numerous oxen 
were fattened for the Santarem market, were transformed into a com- 
plete lake ; the poor cattle were some starved, some drowned, and not 
a few of the younger ones fell victims to the jacares. These rapacious 
monsters thread their way in the water, concealed by the gigantic 
grasses, and thus approach, unperceived, their unconscious victim, 
whom they first stun with a blow of their tail, and then speedily crush 
in their enormous jaws. 

The city of Para had a stiU more serious visitation than Santarem, 
in the yellow fever. Out of a population of 25,000, above 13,000, it 
is said, were ill at one time; thougli, perhaps, not all of the fever. 
Many people of distinction fell victims to that dreadful malady, in- 
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eluding Her Britannic Majesty's Consul, Richard Ryan, Esq. The 
yellow fever had never before visited the shores of the Amazon, and 
great was the alarm it created, even at Santarem. The good people of 
Santarem are not ordinarily remarkable for attention to religious obser- 
vances, except at Christmas and other festivals, when there is a pious 
display of rockets, crackers, and balloons^ and of processions of a very 
dramatic character ; but when we were in daily fear of the dreaded 
fever reaching us, we had vespers every night in the church, and those 
families who were happy enough to possess a rude daub of some saint, 
assembled round it on their knees at stated times, and recited a number 
of prayers taken ad libitum from the breviary. The most amusing pro- 
cess was the dragging a couple of field-pieces through the streets, and 
discharging them at short intervals, with the object of clearing the 
atmosphere, and so preventing the entrance of the threatened " pesta" 1 
With the same intention lumps of " breo branco " were fastened on 
poles, stuck up at the crossings of streets, and set fire to after sun- 
down ; thus illuminating the whole town, and emitting a perfume by 
no means disagreeable. But the most efficacious precaution of all was 
considered to be the kissing a small wooden figure of St. Sebastian, 
which was nightly exposed at the foot of the altar, duiing the " novenas" 
of Whitsuntide, to receive the homage of such as feared the pest and 
trusted to secure the saint's intercession against it ; including every 
man, woman and child in the church, with the exception of the " es- 
trangeiro," whose neglect did not fail to be remarked on, though, as 
he added his mite to the contributions towards the expense of the festa, 
his crime was considered veniaL 

At intervals during my illness, I was able to take short excursions, 
sometimes on foot, at others in a canoe. Perhaps the most interesting 
was across the Tapajoz to the low meadows of the tongue of land ter- 
minating in the Ponta Negra, at the junction of the Tapajoz and Ama- 
zon. From the hill behind Santarem these meadows seem covered 
with a rich green herbage, but on approaching them they are seen to 
be under water to the depth of from three to five feet, with nearly as 
great a depth of mud below that. In summer they are traversable 
on foot, though very muddy, and they contain two small lakes, in 
which it was reported the "Fomo" had been seen. To ascertain 
if this report was correct was the principal object of my visit, and 
I was well pleased to find a plant of the Victoria in each lake. 
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Niuneroos leaves rose from the roots, and each plant bore a single 
flower, but I found no fruit, as I had hoped to do. To attain these 
lakes our men had to push the canoe through a thick grove of grasses, 
which stood out of the water to a height of from two to five feet, be- 
sides the length of stem buried in water and mud, and they were for- 
tunately all in excellent flower. They belong chiefly to the tribes 
Orysea, CMoridea, and Fanicea, and the most abundant is the Firi- 
mem6dcai celebrated everywhere on the Amazon as the richest of mea- 
dow-grasses. The same grasses constitute the mass of the numerous 
floating islands on the Amazon (called " Ilhas de Capim"), as I have 
ascertained by repeated examinations. These islands are sometimes 
acres in extent, and from five to eight feet of their thickness is under 
water ; from this, some idea may be formed of the shock with which 
they would meet a canoe sailing against the furious current of the 
Amazon, and instances are not rare of large vessels being swamped or 
half-buried in the fioating mass. During the force of the rainy season 
no vessel anchors in the Amazon ; the least evil that could result from 
such imprudence would be the dragging of her anchor by the onslaught 
of an Ilha de Capim. To return to the Ponta Negra. In the lakes 
and among the tall grasses were^several small fioating plants, including 
a Salviniay a pretty Rkcia, a very curious plant with the aspect of a 
Salvinia, but proving to be a Uuphorbiacea, of which I can find no de- 
scription in Endlicher, though it approaches Fhyllanthtia in technical 
character ; and some others. It was strange to see quantities of a 
floating sensitive-plant, a Neptunia, whose slender tubular stems were 
coated with a cottony felt of an inch in thickness, as buoyant as cork, 
while the delicate leaves and flowers were by this means sustained com- 
pletely out of water. 

In the middle of May, though stiU not very strong, I began to think 
of visiting Monte Alegre, and I applied to the Commandante for men, 
my friend Dr. Campos having lent me an excellent boat. Santarem is 
noted at aU times of the year for a scarcity in men and unoccupied 
houses ; but now, when many vessels are making up their cargoes for 
Para, all the hands that can be got are required to man them. The 
Commandante, however, sent up the Tapajoz in quest of Tapuyas, but 
he has himself been very ill for some time, and whether from this cause 
he has not taken care that his conunands were more promptly attended 
to, or whether there arc really no men to be had, I cannot say, but 
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neaily five weeks have elapsed and I as yet hear no tidings of my crew. 
A singular accident that happened to myself and Mr. King, abont ten 
days ago, would have effectually preyented our visiting Monte Alegre, 
had even the means been forthcoming. Since the rise of the waters 
we had been unable to get into the Serras, on account of an inter- 
vening stream (the Igarap^ d'Irura) having widely overflowed its 
banks ; but when the rivers b^an plainly to ebb, I was desirous to see 
how the igarap^ was affected. We visited it one day with this intent, 
and were well satisfied to find it passable by wading up to the middle. 
The ground on the opposite side, though still plashy, was not impas- 
sable, and we saw that the foot of the serras could be reached without 
difiSculty. On a slightly rising ground a little beyond the igarap^ are 
the ndns of a cottage, half of the walls and roof of which have fallen, 
and are now so overgrown with rank grasses as quite to hide the beams 
and rafters from the eye. In passing over this place Mr. King had the 
misfortune to tread upon a nail, and having, like myself, ouly India- 
rubber shoes on, which are a protection agaiust nought but wet, he 
was severely wounded in the broad part of the foot. As the wound 
was very painful, I thought it better that he should return to the 
igarap^ and wash it, and then await my return, as I wished to penetrate 
a Httle farther. Having gone far euough to satisfy myself that there 
was no obstruction from water, I was retracing my steps and expected 
I had already passed the dangerous ground, when I felt myself pierced 
in the left foot, and was immediately thrown forward with violence. 
On withdrawing my shoe my foot was bathed in blood ; a nail had 
entered the narrow part of the sole and pierced through a little below 
the ande. How we reached Santarem I hardly know, and I shudder 
at the remembrance of the excruciating pain. We cut sticks where- 
with to assist our faltering steps, but we were every now and then 
obliged to lie down on the ground. The distance is nearly three miles, 
and we were three hours traversing it. On reaching home I had 
poultices applied to our wounded and swollen feet, and as I know 
rest to be the best of all remedies in such a case, we did not attempt 
to leave our hammocks for three days. Mr. King's wound is by this 
time nearly healed ; and though my own wounds are not yet closed, the 
pain and inflammation have nearly subsided. 

It b a curious coincidence that the builder of the cottage at Irura 
came to his death by a nail. This man, a Portuguese, was pursuing a 
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runaway slave along a narrow track in the forest ; the slave, who was 
armed with a musket, ascended a tree, and, as his master passed under- 
fieath it, shot him in the forehead with a nail. 

From the causes just stated, I find myself compelled to forego the 
visit to Monte Alegre, on which I had quite set my heart, or at least 
to postpone it until my return down the river. We are now preparing 
to ascend to the Barra do Rio Negro, with a countryman, Mr, Bradley, 
who is settled there. He descended the Amazon to Para with two 
laden vessels about two months ago, and we are in daily expectation of 
his reaching Santarem on his way up. If I miss this opportunity, I 
may have to wait many months for another, as there is rarely any 
direct communication between Santarem and Barra, and few vessels 
ascending from Para call here, on account of their having to undergo 
three or four days of quarantine — a serious sacrifice of time. 

On a separate sheet I have added a few notes respecting the articles 
I am sending for your museum, especially as to the use of the GkiaraiuL 
I would gladly have visited the Guarana country, which is six days' 
journey or more from here, but it would seem to be not very promising 
to a botanist, and the Guarana plant is already perfectly well known. 
Eespecting the bow I send you, I may add that the manufacture of 
such a one occupies an Indian three months ; — not exactly of continuous 
labour ; but it must be borne in mind that it is made of the intensely 
hard heart-wood of the Poo d^Arco^ and that his only tool is a shelL 
The wood which he intends to fashion into a bow is first smeared with 
oil, to soften it ; he theii scrapes it down with his shell as far as the oil 
has penetrated, when he anoints it anew, and betakes himself to the 
chase. B^tumed from hunting, he again falls to work to scrape his 
bow ; and so on, until it is completed ; and no joiner can make one so 
symmetrical, so nicely poised, as these which are made by the Mem- 
drucu and Mauhd Indians. The price of a good bow in Santarem is 
five or six patacas. I send an arrow, such as is used at Santarem for 
killing fish, such as Pirarucu, Tucunar^ &c. ; the one-barbed head is 
called, in lingoa gSral, " ta^u-umba." 

July 26. — Since writing the above, we have been looking out daily 
for Mr. Bradley's arrival, but hitherto in vain, and we have lately 
learnt that his partner has been dangerously ill of the yellow fever 
in Para, and that until he regains his strength they cannot set out. 
At the worst we shall have a chance of getting up to the Barra in 
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about a month, witli a gentleman of Santarem, who goes there on 
bnsiiiess. 

As I have held myself in constant readiness to embark with Mr. 
Bradley, I hare been unable to take any long excursions ; but I have 
made several shorter ones, both by land and water, and have found 
more abundant work than at any former period. The Amazon began 
to flEdl in the first days of June ; about the same time the forest-trees, 
and especially those of the river-margins, commenced pushing their new 
leaves, and the process is not yet completed with all. The trees of the 
" gapd," — that is, of the land adjoining the river, which has been inun* 
dated daring winter, — begin to flower as the water leaves them, and 
according to my experience of last year, wiU continue to blossom in 
their turn until the end of September. After that period, few trees are 
in flower at a time ; yet all the year round some tree or other is burst- 
ing into flower, and a botanist who should suspend his operations 
during any one month in the year would infallibly miss several trees. 

As the waters leave the sandy shores of the Amazon and Tapajoz, 
and especially of certain small lakes connected with them, several small 
annuals spring up. I m&y almost call them epliemeraU^ so brief is their 
existence. They start up from the sand, flower, and ripen their seeds, 
and by the time the sand is quite dry — that is, in a few days — they are 
withered away. Amongst them are an Alinma^ resembling A, ranuncu- 
loidea in miniature, two or three Eriocaulea, a Xym, and some minute 
Oyperacea. 

After making several attempts to procure the flowers and fruit of the 
Itaiiba, I have at length succeeded. The nearest place in which I could 
obtain information of its growing was in the forest beyond Matrica, an 
Indian village about four miles down the Amazon ; and in a visit I 
paid to them by water in March last, I found the flower-buds of the 
Itauba just appearing. My illness prevented me from visiting tlie same 
place again until a long time afterwards, and in an attempt which Mr. 
King made to reach it alone, over land, he did not succeed, on account 
of the quantity of water in the low grounds. In another excursion, the 
trees we met with were all sterile. At length, in the early part of the 
present month, we were fortunate in falling in with a tree laden with 
fruit. The only way to obtain the fruit was to cut down the tree ; but 
our trAados, which generally suffice for this purpose, made no impres- 
sion on the hard wood of the Itaiiba. In this emergency, Mr. King 
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made his way to an Indian cottage which we had passed a few minntes 
before, and soon returned with a heavy American felling-axe. With 
this he succeeded in severing the trunk, but not until he had well 
blistered his hands. The drupes resemble in size and colour our small 
black grapes, only they are more elongated, and they hang in small 
panicles. The Brazilians compare them, and justly, to the small variety 
of olive which is imported in great quantities from Portugal. They 
have a slight bloom on them, and the pellicle is studded with pallid 
glandular dots. The pulp is about the eighth of an inch in thickness ; 
it is good eating, though with a strong resinous flavour, much resem- 
bling that of an edible myrtle frequent on the campos, and a wine is 
made from it in the same way as that of the Assai Palm. The testa is 
homy and very thin ; albumen none ; cotyledons amygdaloid, rose- 
coloured on the inner face ; embiyo pendulous from a little below the 
apex of the seed. The 6-cleft calyx is persistent, but not enlarged in 
fruit as in most of the Lauracea I have seen on the Amazon. 

I had long suspected the dioicity of the Itaiiba ; I have now con- 
firmed it ; and I find that I gathered male flowers on the 30th of April, 
though at the time I did not recognize the tree, which was small and 
young, and grew in a part of the forest quite near to Santarem, which 
had been cut down some dozen years ago. On revisiting the place 
within these few days, I found two or three female trees, of the same 
size, growing near, and laden with unripe fruit. The male inflores- 
cence is of minute yellowish-green flowers, arranged in small umbels on 
a raceme. Perianth 6-cleft, in two series. Stamens 3, fleshy, with 2 
anther-cells (rarely 3) imbedded in their substance, and opening out- 
wardly by an orbicular operculum. These characters seem to indicate 
a genus hitherto undescribed, and certainly prove the Itaiiba to be dis- 
tinct from the Greenheart of Demerara {Nectandra Eodiai), with which 
some of the English settlers here have supposed it identical. 

As I have before informed you, the Itaiiba is the most valuable 
timber for shipbuilding which the Amazon affords. Its range seems 
to be from the mouth of the Tapsgoz to that of the Bio Negro, and it 
is most abundant on the Eio Trombdtas. It prefers gravelly or stony 
rising ground, and is never found in marshes. 

(7b be continued.) 
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CharacierB of some Gnaphalioid Composite of the Division Angi- 

ANTHE^ ; by Asa Gray. 

{Continued from p, 102.) 

Skibbophobus, DC. (Skirrophorus et Pogonolepis, Steetz. 

Eriocladium, Lindl.) 

Char* jR^fi)rm. CapUula biflora v. uniflora, homogama, in glomerulum 
obovatum vel globosum dense aggregata, Involucrum ge)ierale pau- 
ciseriale, duplex ; squamis exterioribus foliaceis sen herbaceis per- 
sistentibos, interioribus scariosis cum paleis consimilibus capitula 
fnlcrantibus plus minusve deciduis. Axis seu receptaculum generdU 
conicum, convexum, vel planum, stipitibus capitulorum minimis 
onushim. /»wZfw?rM»»^ar/ia^ 3-5-pliyllum ; squamis scariosis pla- 
niusculis (costa tenui), cum floribus deciduis. Floras hermaphro- 
diti. Corolla tubulosa, sursum ampliata, 5-dentata, raro 4i-dentata, 
tubo basi post anthesin in tuberculum skirrosum saepius dilatato. 
AnthertB basi breviter caudatae vel ecaudatse. Slylm basi nunc 
bulbosus ; rami apice capitellati, papillosi seu penicillati. Achanium 
obconicum vel obovatum, basi attenuatum, glabrum, apice basi skir- 
roso coroUse tectum, calvum, vel in -S'. Preissiano corouula obsoletis- 
sima superatum. — Herbse habitus diversi. 

The Skirrophorus Preissianus of Steetz is, as this author remarks, 
very different in aspect from the original S, Cunninghami, DC, yet 
much too closely resembling it in the whole structure, to admit of a 
generic separation. Besides a third species closely allied to -S'. Preis- 
Hamts (S, eriocephalus. Hook. fil. ined.), I have before me two or 
three others, differing still more widely in habit from the original species, 
and manifestly connecting Pogotwlepis, Steetz, with SkirrophoruSy un- 
less, indeed, we establish nearly as many genera as there are known 
species. The common receptacle is paleaceous, the palese resembling 
the, proper involucral scales, which they subtend, and deciduous with 
them, except perhaps in S, demissus. The species may be disposed as 
follows: — 

§ 1. Skibbophobtjs, DC, Steetz. Involucrum partiale fere semper 
biflorum, 4-5-phyllum; squamis hyalinis concavis obovatis v. spa- 
thulatis obtusissimis coroUisque undique glabris. 

♦ Involucrum generale exterius glomerulo sphseroideo brevius, 
quasi truncatum, squamis sequalibus lana intricata inter- se 
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conjunctis. Capitula cum paleis hyalinis dto decidua. Be- 
ceptacidum generale conicum. — Herba cano-lanata, caulibus 
adscendentibus basi suffruticosis, capitulis citrinis. 

1. 8, Cunninghami, DC, Prodr. vol. vi. p. 150 ; Deless. Ic. Sel. 
vol. iv. p. 51 ; Steetz in PL Preiss. vol. i. p. 438. Eriodadium pyra- 
midatum, Lindl. 1 Swan Eiv. Bot. p. 24. 

Sands of the coasts Dirk Hartog's Island, Western Australia, ji, Cutt' 
ningham. Swan Eiver, Fraaer^ Preiss. 

* * Involucri generalis exterioris squamae foliacese, insequales, 

discretee (glabrae v. glabrescentes), glomerulum obovatum 
subsuperantes. Keceptaculum generale convexiusculum. Co- 
rolla tubo brevi, limbo 4-dentato. — Herbse pusillae annuse, 
caulibus simplicibus vel e basr ramosis, glomerulo soUtario 
terminatis, capitulis albido-fuscis paleisque tardius deciduis. 

2. 8. Preissianus, Steetz, PI. Preiss. vol. L p. 489. Swan Biver, 
Brummond, Preiss, 

3. 8, eriocephalus, Hook. fil. in Herb. Hook. Georgetown, Van Die- 
men's Land, Gunn, — ^This has a narrower glomerule than the preceding, 
which it much resembles, and the external involucre, filiform stems, 
&c., are clothed with an arenose wool, which is^ however, deciduous. 
The achsenium does not show the minute border of that of 8, Preis- 
sianuSy which Steetz calls a very minute coroniform pappus ; but the 
whole achaenium is covered with a granulated cellular peUide. 

* * * Involucrum generale prsecedentis sed laxum, glomerulum 

depresso-globosum subsequans. Eeceptaculum generale con- 
vexiusculum. Corolla 5-dentata. 
4. 8. pygmtjBuSy n. sp. : annuus ; glomerulis primariis inter folia radica- 
lia linearia glabra sessiHbus, sequentibus ramos breves proliferos ter- 
minantibus humi adpressis ; involucro generali exteriore laxe lanato, 
squamis interioribus cum paleis et squamis capitulorum albido-scario- 
sis costa viridula obovatis et oblongo-spathulatis inappendiculatis. 
South-western Australia, Drummond. — This little plant has the habit 
of HyalochlamySy &c. The full-grown glomerules are nearly three lines 
broad. Leaves about the same length, apiculate, narrowly linear, or 
the larger linear-spatulate, dilated at the sessile base. The base of the 
corolla is not thickened in the specimens examined, which are young. 
There are no full-grown achsenia. 
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§ 2. FoGONOLEPis. Glomerulum oboyatum. Involucram partiale 
uniflonim, 3-phyllum ; squamis linearibus subcondnplicatis apice ro- 
tundato pube brevi barbatis. Pales et squamse interiores glomeruli 
squamis capitiilorum consimiles et com iis dedduae. Beceptacolom 
generale planum. Involucrum generale exterius squamis foliaceis sub- 
squarrosis apice pungentibus glomerulum subsuperantibus. Corolla 
gracilis, glabra. — Herba annua, laxe lanata, caulibus ereciis simplid- 
usculis, ramis brevibus rigidis glomerulis 1-3 terminatis. 
5. S, strictus. — Pogonolepis sSricta, Steetz, PI. Preiss. vol. i. p. 440. 

Swan Eiver, PreUs, Drummond. 

§ 3. PsEUDOPAPPUS. Glomerulum oboyatum. Involucrum partiale 
uniflorum (rarobiflorum?), 3-4-phyllum ; squamis lineari-lanceolatis 
carinatis v. subcondnplicatis apice acuminato tenui lanigero-barbatis. 
Palae et squamse interiores glomeruli squamis capitulorum consi- 
miles, subpersistentes. Eeceptaculum gen. conyexum. Involucrum 
generale Pogonolepidis. Corolla persistens, tubo gracili, ima basi lana 
longa tenuissima, pappum pilosum mentiente, instructo! — Herba 
pygmsea depressa, annua. 
6. S. demissusy n. sp. : caulibus e radice exili ramosis depressis ; foliis 
subulatis cuspidatis basi dilatata amplexicaulibus cito glabris ; glo- 
merulis junioribus dense lanatis folioso-bracteatis. (Hook. Ic. PL, 
tab. ined.) 

South-western Australia, Drummond, 1850. — Stems one or two inches 
long, spreading on the ground, soon glabrous. Glomerule turbinate, 
2 lines long. The narrow paleate scales of the general receptacle ap- 
pear to persist after the capituli they subtend fall away. Tube of the 
corolla longer than the infundibular-campanulate limb, its base much 
dilated, and covering the apex of the ovary and achaenium, thickened, 
and just at its insertion bearing a ring of very long and delicate simple 
woolly hairs, more than half the length of the corolla, and exactly imi- 
tating a fine pilose pappus. The attenuate base of the turbinate achaenium 
is tipped with a small callus, nearly as in -S'. Preissianus. I think the 
ring of hairs belongs to the base of the corolla, and not to the achaenium 
(as it does in Pachysurm, Steetz), but the two are so firmly coalescent 
that, when pulled asunder, the vertex of the achaenium usually comes 
off with the thickened base of the corolla, like a lid, opening the peri- 
carp by a clean circumscission, and exposing the seed ! 
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Nematopus, noY. gen. 

Ou^ula biflora, Itomogama, in glomerulam obconico-liemisplissricum 
densissime aggregata. Involucrum generate pauciseriale, glomerulo 
paulo brevius; squamis appressis, oblongo-linearibus, disco paulo 
brevioribus, inter se et cum paleis receptaculi consimilibus (extimis 
2-3 magis herbaceis), apice viridulo lamina parva hyalino-peta- 
loidea aurea rotundata abrapte appendiculatis. Beceptaculum gene- 
rals convexum ; partialia brevissima, arete sessilia. Involucrum par- 
tiale biseriale ; squamis cujusque seriei circiter 5, eonformibus, spa- 
thulato-linearibus vel anguste oblongis, concaviusculis, maj^nibus 
hyalinis, apice parce lanato lamina inflexa aurea (ut squam. glome- 
ruli) appendiculatis, exterioribus ut videtur persistentibus, non rare 
capitulis duobus, uno circ. 5-pliyllo, altero 7-10-pliyllo, amplecten- 
tibus. ji?Zo/*e« hermaphroditi. Coro/^ 5-dentata; fauce cylindracea, 
tube brevissimo glanduligero. Anthera breviter caudatse. Styli 
rami breves, apice capitellati, Achcenia^ potius ovaria, brevia, teretia, 
glaberrima. Pappus plane nullus. — Herba annua gracili ; caule erecto 
corymboso-ramosissimo ramisque filiformibus cite glaberrimis ; glo- 
merulis flavis solitariis ramulos capillares divergentes nudos termi- 
nantibus ; foliis lineari-filiformibus altemis laxe lanatis glabratis. 
N, effusm. Swan River, Drummond, — ^Plant between a span and a 
foot in height. Glomerules a line and a half in diameter ; the scales 
sparingly lanate. Scales of the glomerule, paleae, and proper involu- 
cral scales all alike, except the interior are successively thinner and more 
scarious or hyaline, all abruptly tipped with the same short and rounded 
yeUow petaloid appendage. — The plant appears to constitute a very 
distinct genus, between Skirrcpkorm and Gnephosis, It has the habit 
of the latter ; but the scales, Szc., are all narrow and homogeneous, the 
axis is convex (instead of cylindrical), the partial receptacles sessile (not 
stipitate), and there is no trace of pappus. — The specimen of Qnephoais 
tenuissima in the Hookerian herbarium has lost all the flowers, and 
although some achsenia remain loose in the scarious heads, I can And 
no pappus, &c., to compare with the curious and nearly-allied FacUy- 
aurus of Steetz, which was abundantly gathered by Drummond. There 
is another allied plant in Drummond's collection (No. 201 of the coll. 
1848, also in the earlier collection), which has the habit of Gnephoais, 
but with strict and very flexuous branches, a more compound glome- 
rule, the axes of the few-flowered capitula all arising from the de- 
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pressed summit of the general axis, and dothed with numerous series 
of scarious squamae ; but none of the flowers are developed so that their 
structure can be made out. 

Cheysocobyne, Undl, Gen, Suppl, vol.iii. p. 70. 

Char, Emend, Capitula biflora (inferiora nunc uniflora), homogama, sin- 
gula sub palea scariosa dilatata orbiculata concava recondita, in spicam 
amentaceam secus receptaculum filiforme dense aggregata. Involu- 
crum generale e paleis infimis vacuis parvis constans. Involucrum 
particde e squamis 2-6 hyalinis, exterioribus dilatatis conduplicato- 
navicularibus. Mores hermaphroditi. Corolla gracilis, apice in- 
i^dibulari-ampliata, 5-dentata vel 3-dentata. Anthera basi bimu- 
cronulatse. Styli rami capitellato-truncati. AcJumium glabrum, 
ssepe atomis resinosis conspersum, calvum. — ^Herbse pusillse annuae, 
furfuraceo-pubentes ; foliis altemis sessilibus sublinearibus ; spicis 
terminalibus solitariis subtemisve, cylindricis vel clavatis, glabris, 
aureo-fiiscis. Capitulum imae basi crassiori palese fulcrantis pi. m. 
adnatum. 

In Flanta Huffeliana, Mr. Bentham briefly characterized a plant 
under the name of Crossolepis ? pusilla, supposing it might possibly be- 
long to Lessing's obscure genus Crossolepis, Afterwards Sir WUliam 
Hooker figured under this name, in the Icones Flantarum, a different 
Species ; and from this figure (and not from the Hugelian plant) End- 
licher recently established the genus Chryaocoryne, I have not seen 
any original specimen of Hugel's, indeed ; but Steetz, who has, de- 
scribes the proper involucre of the capitulum as consisting of six hyaline 
scales. There are only two in the species figured by Hooker, and also 
in a third, lately gathered by Mr. Drummond, which is distinguished 
by its very long spike and 6 -toothed corolla. The three species must 
be disposed in two sections, as follows : — 

§ 1. Involucri squamae 6, infeme parce lanato-ciliatae, intimis mi- 

noribus planiusculis. Paleae receptaculi basi laxe lanatae. 

1. C, Hugelii : caule gracili supeme corymbosi-ramoso ; foliis inferi- 

oribus linearibus, summis parvis ovatis ; spicis clavatis paniculatis. 

— Crossolepis P puailla, Benth. PL Hugel. p. 61, non Hook. C^kry- 

socoryne pusilla, Steetz, PL Preiss. vol. i. p. 441, non Endl. 

Swan River, Hugel, Freiss, Drummond. The larger specimens, from 

Drummond, are five inches high, and copiously branched above, the 
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brandies and brancblets filifonn ; and the spikes, as described by Ben- 
tham, are only three or four lines long. The lowermost capiiula are 
principally one-flowered. 

§ 2. Involucri squamse tantum 2, oppositse, naviculares, marginibus 
snpeme' parce setigero-denticulatse v. flmbriatse, cum palea 
fulcrante infeme glabrsB. Eadix mnlticaulis. 

2. C, Drummondii : spicis cylindricis breviusculis ; corolla tridentata. 
'^Crossolepk P pmilla, Hook. Ic. PI. t. 413. Chrysocoryne^ Endl. 
1. c. ex char. 

Swan Kiver, Drummond, — Stems 1 to 2 inches high. Spikes half 
an inch long, straw-colour or ferruginous. 

3. 0, myosuroides, n. sp. : spicis cylindricis lineari-elongatis ; corolla 
5-dentata exserta. 

Swan Kiver, Drummond, 1845. — Stems and foliage as in the fore- 
going ; the orange-fuscous spikes an inch or more in length, narrowed 
at the base, much resembling the fructification of Myosurm, The two 
squamse of the partial involucre are much narrower than in C, Drum- 
mondii, and less setigerous-fimbriate above. 

Cephalosobus, nov. gen. 

Capiiula uniflora, in glomerulum sphseroideum dense aggregata. Inw- 
lucrum generate 2-3-seriale; squamis foliaceis vel subherbaceis inap- 
pendiculatis. Eeceptaculum generaU aut latum convexum aut cyHn- 
draceum, paleis linearibus scariosis inter capitula et cum iis plus 
minus deciduis onustum. Involucrum pariiale e squamis scariosis 
concavis exappendiculatis 4-6, exterioribus oblongis, interioribus 
latioribus florem invicem involventibus. Flos hermaphroditus. Go- 
rolla tubulosa infundibuliformis, limbo 5-fido. Jnthera basi sub- 
caudatffi. Styli rami apice capitellati, breviter penicillati. Achammn 
obovatum, aut glabrum pellicula diaphana humectate tumefacta gela- 
tinosa, aut hirsutum, pappo calyciformi conspicuo tenuiter scarioso 
deciduo coronatum. — Herbse annuse ; caule virgato simplici vel parce 
ramoso, apice subnudo glomerulum solitarium gerente ; foliis alternis. 
Flores flavidi. (Species duee quoad involucrum et receptaculum glo- 
meruli plane diversse, nee tamen meo sensu divellendse.) 

1. C, phyUocephaluSj n. sp. : foliis spathuiatis cauleque tomento floccoso 
deciduo lanatis ; glomerulo depressi-globoso involucre foliaceo (squa- 
aiis ovatis) cincto ; receptaculo generale depresso ; achsenio glabro ; 
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pappo inseqnaliter lobato corolke tabom sutMsqimiite. (Ic. Fl. 

tab. ined.) 

Swan Biver, Drummond, 1846, 1848. — Stem a foot or more in height. 
Glomerole from one-half to two-thirds of an inch in diameter, its oon- 
spicuoos foliaoeons inyolacre shorter than the disc. Capitula veiy 
densely crowded, closely sessile on the mnch dilated oonvex receptacle, 
the scales neaily glabrous, as long as the corolla, their tips yellowish. 
Corolla much thickened and indurated at the base after anthesis, and 
the base of the style bulbous, as in Skirropkanu. The achsenia hare a 
thick, cellular, diaphanous pellicle, which, when moistened, swells into 
an extremely thick gelatinous covering. 
2. C. gymnocephdlu», n. sp. : foliis lineari-filiformibus cauleque gracil- 

limo dto glabris ; glomerulo OToideo squamis brerissimis inconspi- 

cuis lanceolatis margine scariosis paleis fere similibus cincto ; recep- 

taculo angusto cylindrioo; achaenio hirsuto; pappo brevi margine 

subint^ro. (Ic. PL tab. ined.) 

Swan Eiyer, Drumtnond, 1848. — Stems a foot or eighteen inches 
high ; the leaves «d. inch or more in length, very narrow. Glomerule 
4 or 5 lines in diameter, globose, or at maturity ovoid, apparently 
naked ; the general involucre so small and similar to the palese that it 
might escape notice. Except in this respect, and in the different shape 
of the receptacle, however, the floral structure accords with the pre- 
ceding species. The two form a genus weU distinguished among the 
Angianthea by the calyciform pappus, and of a different habit from 
any other, except Pycnosorus^ Benth., which has no involucre, more 
than one-flowered heterogamous capitula, and a very different pappus. 
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Sale of a great Herbarium and extensive collection of Drugs, 

The Herbarium and the collection of Drugs of the late Dr. Lucae, 
Apothecary at Berlin, are offered for sale. The first consists of 
36-40,000 species, and contains, beginning from the collections pub- 
lished by Sieber, almost all which have been distributed during the last 
thirty years, besides those of several travellers which could not be pro- 
cured by purchase. It includes about 150 different collections, and is, 
the latest acquisitions excepted, arranged according to the natural 
system of De Candolle. The specimens of all phsenogamic plants, save 
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the Glumaceay are poisoned, and therefore in a state of perfect pre- 
servation. The price, 6,000 Prussian dollars. 

The collection of Druffs contains 1,604 ebjects, and is one of the 
most complete on the Continent. There are in it, for example, forty- 
four sorts of " China," thirty sorts of Sanguis Braconis, &c. It is 
distinguished by exquisite specimens and many rare objects. Its price, 
2,500 Prussian dollars. The cabinets for both collections, included in 
the above sums, are elegant and commodious. For particulars apply, 
by post-paid letters, to E. F. Hohenacker, Esslingen, near Stuttgart. 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



I%e Rhododendrons of i/te Sikkim-Himalaya ; being an Account 
of the Rhododendrom recently discovered on the mountains of Eastern 
Himalaya, By Joseph Dalton Hooker, M.D., F.R.S. Edited 
by Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H., F.R.S. Part I., 1849. Part II., 1851. 
Imperial folio. 

The progress of our acquaintance with East Indian Ericea (taking 
the family in its widest extent, so as to comprise the Cranberries) 
presents some curious features, which it may not be uninteresting to 
place before the reader. I wiU, therefore, preface my few remarks on 
the above important work with a condensed chronological summary of 
authors and their publications on the family, giving the abstract num- 
ber of genera and species of each, as far as practicable, but without any 
analysis or reduction ; their total amount having accordingly no direct 
reference to the actual state of our knowledge, since several of the 
genera have been abandoned, and many species are mere repetitions or 
else synonyms. 

1712. Kaempfer, Amcenitates Exotica : Rhododendron, I ; Azalea, 2 ; 

Yaccinium, 2 : of aU of which there are specimens in his original 

herbarium, preserved in the Sloanean collection at the British 

Museum. 

1768. N. L. Burmann, Flora Indica : Rhododendron, 1 ; Azalea, 1. 

1780. C. Thunberg, Flora Japonica : Rhododendron, 1 ; Andromeda, 1 ; 

Vaccinium, 3. 
1789. R. Saunders, Some account of the vegetable and mineral produc' 
tions ofBootan and Thibet^ in Philosophical Transactions, vol. Ixxix. 
(republished in 1800, as an appendix to Turner's * Embassy to 
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Thibet in 1783 *) : simple allasion to Ehododendron, 1 ; Graip- 

berries, 2 ; Vaccinium, many species; Arbutus, 1. 
1790. J. Loureiro, Flora Cochinchinensis : Enkianthus, 2 ; Aoosta, 1 

(Agapetes). 
1799, T. Hardwicke, Narrative of a Journey to Sirinoffur (in 1796) in 

'Asiatic Besearclies/ voLvi. : Ehododendron, 1 ; Andromeda, 1. 
1804. J. E. Smith, Exotic Botany, Ehododendron, 1. 
1814. W. Eoxburgh, Hortus Bengalenns: Ehododendron, 1 ; Cerato- 

stema,*^. 

1819. F. Hamilton, Account of the Kingdom ofNipal : Ehododendron, 1. 
-= N. Wallich, Letter to Dr. F. Hamilton, in Edinburgh Philos. 

Journal, vol. i. : simple allusion to Ehododendron, Andromeda, 
and G^ultheria. 

1820. N. Wallich, Description of some rare Indian Plants, in * Asiatic 
Eesearches,' vol.xiii. : Andromeda, 4 ; Gaultheria, 1. 

1821. D. Don, Description of several new plants from the Kingdom qf 
Nepal, in * Memoirs of the Wemerian Society of Natural History,' 
vol. iii. : Ehododendron, 3 ; Andromeda, 1. 

1822. W. Jack, Descriptions of Malayan Plants, in * Malayan Miscel- 
lany,' vol. ii.n. 3 : Ehododendron, 1 ; Vaccinium, 1. 

1825* C. Blume, Bijdragen tot de Flora van Nederlandsch Indie : Vi- 
reya (Ehododendron), 5 ; Vaccinium, 1 ; Azalea, 4 ; Gaultheria, 3 ; 
Diplycosia, 3 ; Thibaudia, 8 ; Gaylussacia, 1 ; Hymenanthes, 1 ; 
Clethra, 1. 

D. Don, Prodromus Flora Nepalensis : Ehododendron, 4 ; An- 
dromeda, 4 ; Gaultheria, 1. 

1828-1832. N. Wallich, Lithographic Catalogue of the East India 
Company* s Herbarium : Ehododendron, 8 ; Andromeda, 5 ; Gaul- 
theria, 3 ; Thibaudia, 7 ; Vaccinium, 1. 

1831, 1832. N. Wallich, Plant<B Asiatica Rariores, vol. ii. and iii. : 
Ehododendron, 2 ; Andromeda, 1. 

1832. W. Eoxburgh, Flora Indica, vol.ii. : Ehododendron, 1 ; Cera- 
tostema, 2. (It is proper to remark here, that this posthumous 
work was published very many years after the author wrote his 
descriptions ; and this applies to some extent also to the * Hortus 
Bengalensis ;' see above, under 1814.) 

1834. G. Don, A General System of Gardening and Botany, vol. iii. : 
Andromeda, 1 ; Pieris, 4 ; Enkianthus, 2 ; Diplycosia, 3 ; Gaul- 
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theria, 5; Clethra, 1; Vireya, 1; Ebododendron, 23; Hyme- 
nanthes, 1 ; Vaccinium, 3 ; Gaylussacia, 1 ; Agapetes, 16. 
1835. J. C. Zenker, Planta Indica quaa in mofUibuH NUgherry diciia 
legit B, Schmid: Ehododendron, 1. 

1838. J. J. Bennett, Planta Javanica Bariores quas legit T, Earsfield : 
Ehododendron, 2. 

1839. J. Eoyle, Illustrations of the Botany and other branches of the 
Natural History of the Himalaya Mountains and qf the Mora qf 
Cashmere : Ehododendron ; Gaultheria ; Andromeda ; Yaccinium ; 
Thibaudia. 

A. P. De Candolle, Prodromus Systematis Naturalis Begni Vege- 

tabilis, vol. vii. sect. ii. : Agapetes, 16 ; Gaylassacia, 2 ; Vacci- 
nium, 5 ; Diplycosia, 3 ; Gaultheria, 7 ; Pieris, 4 ; Cassiope, 1 ; 
Azalea, 5 ; Ehododendron, 20 ; Enkianthus, 3. 

P. F. de Siebold, Planta Japomca; digessit J. G. Zuccarini, 

vol. i. : Ehododendron, 1. 

1844. J. K. Hasskarl, Catalogus Plantarum in Horto Bogorensi culta- 

rum : Ehododendron, 1. 
1846. P. E. de Siebold et J. G. Zuccarini, Mora Japonica FamUia 

Naturales, Sect, altera, in Trans, of the Phys. and Mathem. Glass. 

of the Eoyal Bavar. Acad, of Sciences, vol. iv. : Andromedsi, 1 ; 

Pieris, 1 ; Meisteria, 1 ; Clethra, 2 ; Vaccinium, 1 ; Ehod. 4. 
1846, 1847. E. Fortune, Sketch of a visit to China in search qf new 

plants, in Journal of the Horticultural Society of London, vol. i. 

and ii. : Azalea, 3. 

1846. J. Lindley, New Plants, ^c.,from the Society's Oarden, in Jour- 
nal of Hort. Soc. of London, vol. i. ; Azalea, 2. 

1847. E. Wight, Icones Plantarum India Orientalis^ vol. iv. p. 1 : 
Vaccinium 15 ; Gaultheria, 3 ; Andromeda, 3 ; Ehododendron, 3. 

E. Fortune, Three years' wanderings in the Northern Provinces of 

CJdna : Enkianthus, 1 ; Azalea, several. 

1847, 1848. W. Griffith, Posthumous Papers: several Ehododendrons, 
Gaultheriae, Thibaudise, Gaylussacise, Andromedae, and Vaccinia. 

1848. J. K. Hasskarl, Planta Javanica Rarioresi AmphicalyXj 1; 
Agapetes, 2. 

J. Lindley, A notice of some species of Rhododendron inhabiting 

Borneo, in Journal of the Hort. Society of London, voL iii. : Eho- 
dodendron, 4. 
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1849. B. Wight, IlUuiratwm qf Indian Boiamy: Yaociiihiiii, 9 ; Bho- 

dodendron, 1 ; Andromeda, 1 ; Gaultheria, 1 . 
0. G. C. Beinwardt, Tke Vegetaium of the Itiduut JreJupelago^ 

in Journal of the Hort. Soc. of London, toL i?. : simple allfuioii 

to Andromeda, Clethra, and Bhododendron. 
1849, 1851. Joseph Hooker (the work at the head of this notice). 

To the above list shoohl hare been added perhaps a Tarietj of pe- 
riodical publications like the Botanical Bepository, Magaiine, Begister, 
Cabinet, Flower Garden, and others, both of this and foreign coun- 
tries ; but it was thought unnecessary. 

In point of antiquity, the Ericeous family (in its extended lenie) is 
among the oldest on record, inasmuch as there exist descriptions and 
figures of several (^ its members in ancient Chinese works ; in which 
country, as well as in Japan, these plants have continued favourite objects 
of garden culture, almost from time immemorial But we have to deal 
here with the botanical literature of European languages only ; and we 
find accordingly, that our earliest account is from the pen of the incom- 
parable Engelbrecht Ksempfer, so fan back as the year 1712. Since 
that period, and for more than a century, the additions, comparatively 
few, were made at distant intervals ; so that, till the year 1819, all 
that we knew, including Kaempfer's plants, was comprised in about 
sixteen species. Within the last thirty-two years the number has 
multiplied at more than a six-fold rate; thanks to the labours of 
Blum^, Griffith, Siebold, Hasskarl, Fortune, Wight, and Joseph 
Hooker. In De CandoUe's * Prodromus,' sixty-six species were re- 
corded in 1839 ; more than one hundred are at present known. To 
Dr. Hooker alone we are indebted for the discovery of the amazing 
number of thirty-three new species of one genus alone, by far the noblest 
of the family, and, if viewed in the combined light of botanical and 
horticultural interest, undoubtedly the most magnificent and desi- 
rable woody plants in the whole vegetable kingdom, on account of 
their stature, foliage, and flowers. To those who have not had the 
advantage of seeing any of the Asiatic species of Bhododendrons in the 
wild luxuriance of their native growth, I may appeal, for a corroboration 
of my assertion, to the beautiful Bhododendron Exhibition, which took 
place a few years ago, at the Boyal Botanical Society's Garden in 
Begent's Park. Bearing in mind, then, that each individual species of 
this gorgeous instalment forms a valuable object of cultivation ; that 
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many will be found perfectly well suited to the climate of tMs and 
other northern countries ; that most of them are large shrubs or trees 
of surprising floral beauty, and that nearly aU exist abready in England 
in great vigour and profusion, having been raised, with many other 
things, from seeds sent home to the Boyal Botanic Gardens at Kew 
by their discoverer ; assuredly we may claim for Dr. Hooker a high 
rank among benefactors to the cause of gardening ; no one having 
ever made anything like his important additions to our shrubberies and 
arboretums. The present monographic work takes up only one item 
among the multifarious objects which have engaged Dr. Hooker's at- 
tention, during the extensive Indian travels, from which he has only 
now returned, after an absence of three years and a half ; but it may 
be considered as an exponent of his harvest of observations and collec- 
tions, by which we may fairly regulate our expectations. The writer of 
this article is not permitted to indulge, as he otherwise should have 
done, by referring in detaU to his distinguished friend's previous works, 
or the enormous treasures accumulated during his last travels ; but this 
much he may say : they are entirely worthy of the name he bears, and 
of that high respect, as well as personal friendship, which have been 
accorded to him by a Humboldt and a Brown, 

Very little remains to be added concerning the Sikkim Rhodo- 
dendronSy except that both text and plates are excellent. The two 
parts hitherto published contain twenty highly finished representa- 
tions of new species, made on the spot by the author himself, and not 
surpassed by any ever given to the botanical world, either as regards 
their truthfulness and elegance, their details, or the beauty of their 
colouring ; in which respect, as well as in the lithography, they are 
worthy of that well-known and deserving artist, Mr. Fitch. A third 
part is announced as ready for immediate publication ; it is to contain 
ten more plates, and will conclude this important work, not a slight 
recommendation of which is its moderate price. Prefixed to the first 
part is an historical account of the genus as respects India, by the 
author's father, and possessing the sterling value of everything emanat- 
ing from that untiring pen. This is followed up by the author's own 
remarks on the physical and geographical distribution of the genus 
over the Sikkim mountains. In the second part we have a conspectus, 
or synopsis, of forty-three Indian Rhododendrons, of which thirty-six 
are natives of that range ; thirty-three being, as has been mentioned 
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before, Dr. Hooker's own diaooreries. Tbej are ammged under 
sections, dependent npon sodi floral and pericarpical diatinctioDS as 
could be made out in a genus so porelj naioral as oms is. The 
largest-flowered species of the genns are B, Balhmna, Maddem, and 
AuMandUy the first of whidi, with peudtUum, are shmbbj epipbytes* 
Others, such as B. Falctmeri, ar^entemm^ and Hod^mmu^ eicetd all 
the rest in the grandeur of their foliage. One of the most striiung^j 
beautiM is B, TkamMmi, on account of its large, bloodied clusters 
of flowers, and broad, almost orbicular, kares ; named, in the words of 
the discoverer, after " Dr. Thomas Thomson, surgeon, H. £. I. C. 8., 
late of the Thibetan Mission, son of the learned Professor of Chemistry 
of Glasgow University, my earliest friend and companion during my 
college life, and now my valued travelling companion in Eastern Hjma- 
laya." B.pumUum is the smallest and rarest of the Sikkim species, 
but exceedingly charming; ''its elegant flowers are produced soon 
after the snow has melted : and then its pretty piok bells are seen 
peeping above the surrounding short heath-like vegetation, reminding 
the botanist of those of lAntusa borealis" 

I cannot take leave of this work without expressing a hearty wish 
that Dr. Hooker, and his zealous travelling companion. Dr. Thomson, 
having recently returned in safety from their travels, may obtain 
every encouragement required for speedily and extensively publishing 
the vast treasures of their harvest. 

N. Wallich, M.D. 



Tropical Scenery : Physiognomy of Tropical Vegetation ; drawn 

and lUhoffraphed hy M. De Bebg. 
Humboldt, in his 'Ck)8mo8,' has observed, that ''he who is en- 
dowed with susceptibility for the natural beauties of mountains, 
streams, and forest scenery ; who has wandered through the countries 
of the torrid zone, and has seen the luxuriant vegetation, not only 
upon the cultivated shores, but in the vicinity of the snow-capped 
Andes^ the Himalaya mountains, and the Neilgheny hiUs of the 
Mysore, or in the wide-spread forests between the Orinoco and the 
Amazon: — ^that man can alone understand what an immeasurable 
field for landscape-painting is open between the tropics of both conti- 
nents, or in the islands of Sumatra, Borneo, and the Philippines, and 
how the most splendid and spirited works which man's genius has 
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hitberio accomplished, cannot be compared with the yastness of the 
treasnies of natnre, of which Art may, at a future time, avail itself."—^ 
And again : ** If in the frigid zones the bark of the trees is covered with 
discoloured spots, occasioned by the presence of Lichens or Mosses, in 
the regions of the feathery Palms Cyndndium and the aromatic VamUa 
enliven the trunks of Anacardium and of gigantic Fig-trees. The 
fresh green of the DracontiuiUy and the deeply-cut leaves of Ferns, 
contrast with the many-coloured blossoms of Orchises ; the twining 
Bauhinia, the Passion-flower, and the yellow-blossomed Banideria, 
climb high into the air around the stems of the forest trees ; delicate 
blossoms unfold themselves from among the roots of the Theo^oma, as 
well as from the thick and rugged bark of Cresceniia and Ghtaiama, 
In tbe multitude of flowers and leaves, in this luxuriant growth, and the 
confusion of climbing plants, it often becomes difficult to distinguish to 
which tree the blossoms, and to which the leaves, belong : indeed, a 
single tree, adorned with PauUimas, Biffnonias, and DendroUum^ pre- 
sents a multiplicity of plants, which, if separated one from another, 
would cover a considerable space." Influenced by these and other like 
passages in the writings of Humboldt, a talented Prussian artist has paid 
a visit of some months to New Grenada, penetrated to the snowy 
mountains of the Andes, where Tolima rears his gigantic head, and has 
brought home a rich collection of drawings of scenery and studies 
from nature, of a very high order of merit, especially made with a view 
to the grander forms of vegetation in the tropics, the enormous root- 
ing trunks of the Pig-trees, the various large-leaved Arums, the Tree- 
ferns, but, above all, the lofty and. most graceful Palms. These have 
received the approbation of His Prussian Majesty, of ]^aron Humboldt 
himself, and of Chevalier Bunsen. By the favour of the two latter 
gentlemen we have been pennitted to inspect this collection, and we 
cannot but rejoice that a selection of them is to be made, to be litho^ 
graphed by the author in Germany, and to be published in this country, 
by Colnaghi, early in next year. Besides their excellence, as works of 
art, they represent, faithfully, many of the most striking vegetable 
forms that exist, along with the attendant scenery, the rocky gorge, 
the sparkling water-fall, the still, sluggish river, or the snow-capped 
Andes. Descriptive letter-press will explain the plants, which the 
author takes great pains to have accurately named. 
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Second Report on Me. Spruce's Chllectioru of Dried Plants from 
North Brazil ; 6y George Bentham, Esq. 

{Continued from p. 120.) 

The last portion of this report was already in type when the remain- 
der of Mr. Spruce's Santarem collection reached this country in 
excellent condition, containing, besides a considerable number of 
additional species, specimens in fruit or in flower of many others, 
which had previously been found only in one of these states. Th<* 
chief additions to the few orders mentione<l in the laiit number of this 
Journal, are two Dilleniacea, a Doliocarpus answering vrny well to 
Gbrcke's description of his Z). brevipediceUatm (Linnsea, vol. xxii. p. 47), 
a Surinam species, found by Mr. Spruce on the shores of the Amasion, 
below Santarem, and the following new Davila, from the campos near 
Santarem. 
Davila jtediceUaris, sp. n. ; scandens, glabra, foliis oblongis ellipticisve 

obtusis integerrimis rigide coriaceis reticulato-venosis scalm's, rar^emis 

1-4-floris, pedicellis elongatis, sepalis interioribus maximis induratis, 

ovariis geminis. 

These specimens resemble so closely the figure of iJ.JlexuoM, Hi. Jlil. 
(Fl. Bras. Mer. p. 17, t. 2), that I should have considered them ns 
belonging to that species, were it not that St. Ililairc describes his 
plant as erect (not twim'ng), and the lateral veins of the leaves as 
" vix manifestis," whilst in our plant, which is certainly a twiner, the 
lateral veins, as well as the smaller reticulations, are remarkably con- 
spicuous. The very hard inner lobes of the calyx, full half an inch in 
diameter when enclosing the fruit, the inflorescence, and the shape of 
the leaves, are as described in the above-quoted work. The flowers 
are, according to Mr. Spruce, mostly apetalous, raiely with five yellow 
obcordate petals. 

Besuming the general Santarem collection with the Order Poh/ffolea, 
we have six species of FolygcUa, aU published ones, and most of them 
having a wide range in tropical America. Among them the delicate 
P. stibtilis, H. B. K., whose minute flowers were carefully examined 
when fresh by Mr. Spruce, proves to be hexandrous, like P. setacea, 
Mich., not octandrous, as usually described with the great mass of 
species. To the P. bryoides, St. Hil., of which a broad-leaved variety 
has been distributed, should be reduced my P. camporum (Hook. 

VOL. III. Y 
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Jouni. Bot^ vol. iv. p. 100). The P, spectabilis, DC, has turned up 
again in sufficient quantity for general distribution. 

The following new Securidaca, from the banks of the Amazon, near 
Santarem, is remarkable from the fruit having a second wing, arising 
from the back, giving the whole samara a very peculiar form, though 
not easy to describe. 

Securidaca bialata, sp. n. ; scandens, foliis ovalibus obtusis retusisve 

basi subcordatis coriaceis subtus ramulisque puberuMs, alis ovato- 

orbicularibus, carina latiuscula apice brevissime triloba plicato-cris- 

tata, petalis superioribus anguste oblongis, alis fructus geminis fructu 

subbrevioribus, postica angusta antica latissima cristseformi. — Frutex 

super arbores alte scandens. Folia breviter petiolata, 2-3 poll. 

longa, 1-1^ poll. lata. Eacemi breves, multiflori. Braeteas caducas 

hand vidi. Mores majusculi. Calycis foliola 3, puberula, 1^ lin. 

longa; alae vix unguiculatse, 5 lin. longae, glabrae nee oiliatse. 

Carina unguiculata, supra unguem 4 lin. longa; petala superiora 

5 lin. longa, se invicem applicata, supeme paulo latiora. Stamina 

8, usque ad -f in tubum incurvum basi latiorem connata ; filamentis 

supeme liberis. Ovarium subsessile, obovoideum, compressum, apice 

oblique truncatum, intus 1-loculare, 1-ovulatum. Stylus glaber, 

falcatus, a latere compressus, stamina sequans, apice oblique stigma- 

tosus. Fructus absque alis oblongus, 8-9 lin. longus, reticulato- 

rugosus ; ala superior ex suturee posticse parte superiore orta, ob- 

longa, 5-6 lin. longa, 1^2 lin. lata, apice rotundata ; ala major 

e tota fere sutura antica oriunda, in parte superiore 6-7 Kn. longa, 

valde dilatata, plicato-rugosa, margine exteriore undulata v. sublobata. 

There are likewise two species of Catocoma : C, fioribunda^ a species 

widely diffused over tropical Brazil, found by Mr. Spruce at Santarem, 

growing to the tops of the loftiest trees and covering them with a 

crown of white and yellow flowers spotted with purple ; and 0. lucida, 

Benth., a Guiana species, now gathered on the Eio Trombetas, and its 

affluent the Rio Caipuru. Klotzsch (Linnsea, vol. xxii. p. 61) refers 

this genus to Bredemeyera of Willdenow, but without stating on what 

grounds. If the identity has been established by inspection of original 

specimens, WiUdenow's character will require considerable modification, 

for the '' drupa ovata nuce biloculari " is at total variance with the 

essential character of Catocoma, 

A small-flowered Trigonia (T. parvyiora\ from the neighboutbood 
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of Santaiem, resembles much in foliage what I take to be the T. lavis, 
Aubl., but the branches of the panicle are very much longer, and the 
flowers several together in clusters growing out into little racemes, 
and no larger than in T. crotonoides. Like most other species, it is a 
shrub with more or less twining branches. I have it also from Guiana, 
being n. 981 of Sir Eobert Schomburgk's second journey, or n. 1251 
of Bichard Schomburgk, although apparently overlooked by Grisebach, 
in his account of the tropical American Trigonue of the Berlin herba- 
rium, in the Linneea, vol. xxii. 

Trigonia parviflora, sp. n. ; foliis ovali-elliptids oblongisve adultis 
utiinque glabria nitidulis, paniculfie terminalis tomentosse ramulis 
eloDgatis, floribus parvis numerosis, fasciculis demum racemiformibus, 
capsula obovoideo-triquetra. — Frutex biorgyalis, ramulis plus minus 
soandentibus, novellis tomentosis mox glabratis. FoUa 2~3-polli- 
caxia, pleraque breviter acuminata, obtusa v. acutiuscula, novella 
interdum lana parcissima hinc inde conspersa, et ad venas pilis 
pauds hirtella, adulta glabra, tenuiter coriacea, nitidula, penninervia 
et reticulato-venosa. Fetioli 1-2 lin. longi, linea transversa con- 
nexi. Stipula parvse, subulatsB, caducissimse. Fankula terminalis, 
saepe pedalis, basi foliata, ramis 3-6-pollicaribus, fere a basi flori- 
bundis. FaackuU v. racemuli 3-10-flori, axi demum 2-4 lin. 
longa. Bracte€B acutse, pedicello lineari breviores. Flores vix linea 
longiores, iis T. crotonoidis simillimi nisi minores. Fetalum tamen 
anticum ad marginem sacci non ciliatum ut in icone (M. Bras. Mer. 
t. 105) depictum, et placentatio mihi videtur potius parietalis quam 
axilis dicenda. Ovula enim non angulo ipso centrali loculorum 
inserta, sed juxta angulum centralem ad latera placentarum (dis- 
sepimenta constituentium), in axi vix cohaerentium. Capmla 4 lin. 
longa, extus tomentella, apice truncata et late triangulata, fere 
triloba. 

The MahacecB are but few. Among them is a single specimen of a 
narrow-leaved very hairy variety of Favonia cancelUta, Cav., very 
different in aspect from the two or three specimens distributed from 
Pai^, which are intermediate, as it were, between the commoner forms 
and the F. modesta. Mart. ; and a few specimens of a variety of JFUsa- 
dula parvifioray with golden yellow flowers. This is the Abutilon par- 
viflorumy /3 luUum, A. St. Hil., and is closely allied to W, kirsuta, 
Presl (Bahia, Salzmann, Gardner, n. 867, Mart. Herb. Bras. n. 1002), 
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only differing, indeed, in the absence of the long spreading hairs on 
the branches and panicle of that species or variety. 

• The Sterculiacea (including Buettneriacets) comprise — HeUcteres 
pentandra, L., from Santarem, precisely similar to Hostmann's Surinam 
specimens ; male specimens of Sterculia striata , St. Hil. et Naud., from 
Santarem ; the Cacao-rana mentioned in Spruce's letters (rol. ii. p. 198), 
from the forests near Obidos, a slender tree of forty or fifty feet, 
bearing its flowers on the naked stem and leaves at the summit only, 
apparently the Theohroma subincanum, Mart. ; Buettneria divaricata, 
Benth., from the borders of Lake Quiriquiry, and B. scabra, Aubl., 
from Santarem, both of them Guiana plants ; two new species of 
Buettneria^ described below ; Guazuma ulmifolia, L. ; a variety of the 
common WaWieria Americana, with the carpels usually more than one ; 
Melochia hirsuta, Cav., from which M. vestita, Benth., and M, clinopo- 
di/olia, St. Hil. et Naud., are perhaps not really distinct ; a large- 
leaved variety of M, arenosa, Benth., to which should apparently be 
referred the M. dnerascens, St. Hil. et Naud. ; and a variety of M, nie- 
lissafolia, Benth., with smaller leaves, flowers, and fruits. In my 
description of the latter species (Hook. Joum. Bot. vol. iv. p. 130), by 
some error of the press or of copying, the seeds are said to be hispid^ 
which has misled others, who have subsequently found the plant in 
other localities. The seeds are perfectly without hairs, and the manu- 
script notes being long since destroyed, I cannot now make out what 
was the word which has been so misread. Miquel's Melochia concinna 
is, however, distinct in other respects from M. melissafolia, although it 
comes very near to the smoother forms of M, hirsuta. 

The following are the new species : — 
1. Buettneria rhamnifolia, sp. n. ; glabriuscula, caule fruticoso aculeate 
(scandente?), foliis oblongis obtusiusculis basi rotundatis subtus ad 
axillas nervorum barbatis, pedunculis axillaribus umbelliferis tenui- 
bus. — Affinis C tereticauli,ljam., sed folia non acuminata, pedun- 
culi longiores, flores majores, etc. Ramuli teretes, flexuosi, novelli 
minute puberuli. Aculei pauci, recurvi. Folia breviter petiolata, 
subtripollicaria, glabra, utrinque viridia, a basi penninervia, glandula 
costa) majuscula. Pedurtculi in axillis foliorum uoveUorum solitarii 
v. ad basin ramulorum complures, tenues, glabri, infra umbellam 
semipollicarcs. Pedicelli capillares, pedicello aequilongi. Calycis 
laciniic 2 lin. louga), basi lataj, aciuuiuato-acuiae, tomento minuto 
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extus canescentes. Petahrum lobus medius longe subalato-acoini- 
natos. TtAi staminei ladniae steiiles, breves, latae, obtusissims, 
glanduliformes. j^nthera intra sinus sessiles, extrorsae, didymae. 
Ovarium mox tuberculoso-echinatum. Fntcius non nsus. — From 
the south bank of the Amazon, opposite Monte Alegre. 
2. Buettneria discolor , sp. n. ; fruticosa, inermis, foliis ovali-ellipticis 
oblongisve supra glabris subtus tomento minuto albis, peduncidis 
brevisskne umbellatis in glomerulos axillares confertis, petalorum 
lobo medio ungue multo breviore obtuso. — Frutex biorgyalis, ramo- 
sissimus, hand scandens, ramulis teretibus novellis petiolis venisque 
foliorum subtus ferrugineo-tomentellis. Folia majora 3-4 poll, 
longa, 2 poll, lata, breviter et obtuse acuminata, basi rotundata et 
trinervia, cseterum penninervia, transversim venulosa ; floralia 1^2- 
poUicaria, angusta. Flores ad axillas numerosissimi, par\i, pedunculis 
pedicellisve 1-2 lin. longis. Calyces extus tomentosi, laciiiiis latis 
haud acuminatis. Petala calyces vix superantia, linearia, apice 
leviter cucullata, lobis lateralibus dentiformibus reflexis, dorsali 
oblonga obtuse brevi. Tubi staminei lobi brevissimi; antheras 
subdidymsB. 

The TiUacea, besides the conmion Muntingia Calaburu, L., only 
comprise two forms of Triumfetta heterophyUa, Lam. ; the one, gathered 
in May, is precisely similar to specimens from Jamaica and other West 
Indian Islands, and from Surinam ; the latter of which (Hostmann, 
n. 499) are described by Miquel as new, under the name of T, Host- 
manni, he having fancied he saw narrow linear petals in the very 
imperfect flowers of his specimen. I find, however, in several buds in 
very good condition which I have opened, no trace of petals, but ten 
stamens, whose somewhat dilated filaments may have been either 
mistaken for, or some of them accidentally converted into, petals. The 
second form, gathered in July, has almost the consistence of leaf and 
the down of T, Lappula, but no tendency to the peculiarly shaped lobes 
of the lower leaves of the latter species. 

A parasitical Guttiferous shrub from Santarem has been distributed 
under the name of Arrudea ? bicolor, which I refer to that genus on 
account of the great multiplication of the floral envelopes, notwith- 
standing a considerable difference between the stamens of our plant 
and St. Hilaire's original species. The flower, however, examined by 
Cambessedes, was so far hermaphrodite, as to have a perfectly formed 
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pistil, although without visible ovules, and a flower I possess of the 
same species is also hermaphrodite, whilst 'those of Mr. Spruce's 
specimens of A, bicolar are male, without any vestige of ovary ; and 
we know how very different the stamens often are in the male and in 
the hermaphrodite flowers of the same spedes of Clusia. Our plant is 
specifically well distinguished from St. Hilaire's, by the foliage and 
petals. A third species from Surinam, A. purpurea, Splitg., is unknown 
to me : it is described as 5-petalous, like ours, but with purple flowers, 
and only nine sepals. 

Arrudea ? hicolor, sp. n. ; foliis petiolatis obovali-ouneatis margine recur- 
vis, venis vix conspicuis, coiymbis (masduHs) terminalibus paucifloris, 
sepalis ultra 20, petalis 5. — Fruiex in arbores parasiticus, undique 
glaberrimus, ramis teretibus. Folia 3-5 poU. longa, supra medium 
1 j— 2^ poll, lata, apice rotundata, basi in petiolum semipollioarem 
longe angustata, costa media subtus prominente, venis lateralibus 
parallelis tenuibus v. ssepius omnino evanidis. Mores ad apices 
ramulorum 3-9, dispositi in cymas breves trichptomas breviter pedun- 
culatas, multo minores quam in A, clusioide, vix enim 1^ polL dia- 
metro; in speciminibus suppetentibus omnes masouli. S^ala 
(v. bracteae) circa 22, concava, coriacea, arete appressa, exteiiore 
brevissima et late orbiculata immarginata, interiora gradatim majora, 
intima late membranaceo-marginata et lacera. Fetdla 5, sepalis 
interioribus m^ora, alba, basi lutescentia, late obovali-orbioulata, 
apice emarguiata, margine undulato-crispa, basi in unguem bre- 
vissimum latum angustata. Stamina in medio flore receptaculum 
totum obtegentia, numerosa (circa 80), arete conferta, libera tamen : 
filamentis clavatis lineam longis ; antherse in summo vertice sessiles, 
biloculares, loculis brevibus divergentibus longitudinaJiter dehiscenti- 
bus. Ovarii vestigium nullum vidi. 

The two species of Fismia distributed — F, dealbata, H. B. K., and 
F, Cayennemia, Pers. — are both well known, though not so common in 
collections as the F. Guianenm, The MaJpighiacea are interesting, 
but require further study, and will be referred to in a future report. 

{To be continued.) 
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Decade XXXY. 
Sikkm-ERmaiayan Fmt^ coUeeted hf Br, Hooker. 

{Continued from p. 84,) 

341. Favolus tenerrimus. Berk. ; pileo pallido Ijrcrunimc istipitaUi 
spathulato ; poiis 5-6-goiiis dissqiimentis tenerrimis; hymenio hinc 
exsiccatione tantum reticalato. 

Hab. DaijeeliBg. 

Stem extrcmdy short, strictly lateral; pileiis H inch lonjr, very 
thin, forming a mere membrane when dry, spathulato-flabellifr/nn, 
smooth, margin inconred; pores pentagonal or hexagonal, shalloir, 
•| line broad ; dissepiments extremely thin and deKcatc, so that in 
drying the hymeniom appears to be simply reticulate. 

A very beautifol species, of which only a single specimen was 
obtained. The dry specimen is brownish, bnt Hke PoL platyporu9 it 
was evidently of a dirty odiraceous tinge when fresh. Favolus tener, 
L^T., of which I have a specimen, has fiar less delicate pores, neither 
do they shrink np in drying. 

342. F, intesiinalis, n. s. ; pileo tenni molli subreniformi lobato ; 
stipite obsoleto ; "pons hexagonis maximis. 

Hab. Daijeeling. 

White, turning oKve-yellow and dirty ochraceous in drying. Pileus 
8 in(^es or more broad, about half as much long, subreniform, elon- 
gated into a short or nearly obsolete stem, of a soft substance, becoming 
very thin and somewhat transparent in drying. Pores hexagonal, } of 
an inch across. Spores white, broadly elliptic, with a small nucleus. 

A very singular esculent species, looking like a piece of tripe. The 
pores resemble those of F. eychporua, Mont., though very much larger. 
The substance dries up so completely, that they are visible from the 
upper side, as in some other species. Like several fimgi of a similar 
texture, it seems when fresh to have a delicate farinaceous down on 
the pileus. 

343. LoBcMa mibvetuUna, n. s. ; pileo flabeUato lobato fnsco sub- 
tHiter velutino, lamellis paucis ; interstitiis lamellato-reticulatis obscu- 
rioribus. Hook, fil.. No. 133, cum ic. 
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Hab. On trunks of trees. September, October. Common. Dar- 
jeeling, 5-8,000 feet. 

Pileus 1-2 inches broad, flabelliform, obtusely lobed, brown, paler 
and reddish towards the margin, rather convex, thinly clothed with 
short olive velvety down. Inodorous, not viscid. Substance sub- 
tremelloid. Gills few, darker than the pileus, their interstices beauti- 
fully lamellato-reticulate. 

Laschia velutina, L^v. = L. tremellosay Fr., has very irregular folds, 
and resembles strongly an Exidia, The present species is near to 
Cantharellua congregatw^ Mont., which appears to be a Laachiay differing 
in its flabelliform, velvety, not cupulseform and resupinate smooth pilei. 

* Fistulina hepatica, Fr. Ep. p. 504, Matulina bugJ^moideSy Bull. 
Champ, p. 314. Hook, fil., No. 71, 91. 

Hab. Darjeeling, 4,000 feet, with PolyporusflaheUy'orinki Klotzsch. 
June. Abundant. 

* Hydnum coralloidea, Scop. Hook, fil.. No. 97, cum ic. 

Hab. On old trunks of trees, springing from the crevices. Dar- 
jeeling, 7,500 feet. June, July. Very abundant. 

344. H. ffilvum, n. s. ; imbricatum tenue subcarnosum ; pileo flabelli- 
formi pallide gilvo postice virgato antice strigoso ; aculeis tenuibus 
subulatis teretibus integris fuscescentibus. 

Hab. On dead trunks. Darjeeling. 

Imbricated. Pileus 2-3 inches long, flabelliform, sometimes laterally 
connate, thin but fleshy, pale reddish-grey, attenuated behind, strigose 
at the base, disc more or less virgate, rarely rough, margin strigoso- 
cirrhate, acute. Hymenium yellowish-brown, at length dark; aculei 
elongated, subulate, entire, margin generally sterile. 

A very pretty species, allied to Hydnum cirrhatum, but thinner and 
differently coloured and shaped. 

* H.flabelljforme, Berk., in Hook. Lond. Joum. Bot. vol. iv. p. 306. 
Hab. On dead wood. Darjeeling, 7-8,000 feet. 

Bather more lobed than the American specimens, but agreeing in 
every essential particular. 

345. PJdebia rejlexa^ n. s. ; e resupinato dimidiato-reflexa vinosa ; 
pilco spongioso-tomentoso zonato ; hymenio hie illic venoso-ruguloso. 

Hab. On wood. Great Runjeet Biver, 2,000 feet. Tonglo, 10,000 
feet. 

At first resupinate and spreading widely, but easily detached, then 
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broadly reflexed and dimidiate, l\ inch long, 2 indies broad, some- 
times laterally confluent, of a vinous brown, irregularly zoned, clothed 
with spongy down, which is sometimes collected into little tufts. 
Hymenium darker and of a purer brown, sometimes showing the 
impression of the zones of the upper surface; even towards the 
margin, but marked behind with little raised irregular lines. 

Certainly the finest and most highly developed species of the 
genus. The spongy coat gives consistence to the pileus, in conse- 
quence of which it is strongly reflected. 

346. Stereum rimomm^ n. s. ; umbonato-sessile coriaoenm; pOeo 
£onato subtiliter pubescente radiato ruguloso; hymenio paUido hie 
illic lutesoente rimoso. 

Has. On vegetable soil, old trees, &c. Darjeeling, 7,500 feet. 

Coriaceous, but probably when fresh of a more watery texture than 
others, in consequence of which it is minutely wrinkled longitudinally 
when dry ; 1 indi or more long, 2-3 inches broad, umbonate, sessile, 
effused behind, wood-coloured, with brown fasciae and numerous 
narrow zones minutely tomentose, wrinkled longitudinally. Hymenium 
whitish, here and there assuming a yellow tinge, much cracked, with 
the fissures silky within. 

Undoubtedly allied to 8. Oafrea and lobatum, but differing in its 
cracked, pale hymenium and other points. It is a very pretty species. 

* S. purpureum, Fr. Ep. p. 548. 

Hab. On dead wood. Darjeeling, 7-8,000 feet. 

* 8, hirmttim, Fr. Ep. p. 549. 

Hab. On dead wood. Darjeeling, 7,000 feet. 

* 8. gpadiceum, Fr. 1. c. Hook, fil.. No. 94, cum ic. 
Hab. With the former, but more abundant. 

It is not always easy to distinguish between dried specimens of these 
two apecies, as the main distinctive diaracter is only visible in the fresh 
plant. The most certain point is the depressed pubescence and shining 
more elosely zoned pileus of 8. ipadiceum, as distinguished from the 
hirsute dull surface of 8, hirsutum. No certain dependence can be 
placed on the colour of the hymenium.' 

* 8. Ucohr, Fr. Ep. p. 549. 

Hab. On dead wood. Daijeeling, 7,000 feet. 
Exactly Uke specimens from North America, gathered by Schweinitz 
and others. 

VOL. III. z 
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34>7. Calocera spharobasis, n. s. ; SBraginosa, e tubere globoso cavo 
intus albo cartilagineo exoriens; clavulis simplicibus acatiusculis. 
Hook, fil., No. 106, cum ic. 

Hab. On the ground, apparently springing from a twig. Dageeling, 
7,500 feet. August. Only a single specimen found. 

Verdigris green. Clavulse simple, i of an inch high, scattered on 
a globose hollow body, which is white within, and of a cartilaginous 
substance, and about f of an inch in diameter. The inner portion 
consists of closely packed threads, which form a reticulated mass 
towards the circumference. 

Eesembling, at first sight, an inverted BMzina, I am not at aU 
certain that this very curious production belongs to the genus Calocera^ 
but I know not where else to place it, and the single specimen shows 
nothing of the fructification. The structure of the external coat is 
more like that of some lichen, but the habit is that of a fiingas. 

* Tremella ferruginea, Smith, Eng. Bot. Hook, fil.. No. 21, cum ic. 
Hab. In mossy and rocky wet places. Tonglo, 10,000 feet. May. 
It might be suspected that, from the peculiar locality, the EQmalaya 

species could not be the same as the British, but a comparison with a 
fine specimen sent to me from the Hoyal Botanic Garden, London, by 
Mr. J. D. C. Sowerby, shows a complete identity of structure, as abo 
of colour, habit, and general appearance. 

* Exidia kispidula, Berk. Ann. Nat. Hist. vol. iii. p. 396. 

Hab. Attached to a specimen of Fol. hirsutm, No. 28. Daijeeling. 

* K protracta. Lev., Ann. d. Sc. Nat. Oct. 1844, p. 218. E, Le- 
sueurii, Bory, MSS. Hook fil.. No. 82, cum ic. 

Hab. On trunks of living trees. Sikkim. Very abundant. June, 
July. 

The underside is very obscurely velvety. The whole plant, when 
fresh, is soft, flabby, and transparent, with the hymenium lacunose. 
I refer the species to LeveiU^'s plant, on the authority of a specimen 
from Bory de St. Vincent's herbarium, which has been pronounced 
identical with that of L6veill^ by Dr. Montague. 

348. E, bursaformis^ n. s. ; admodum gelatinosa aquosa bursseformis 
supra lacunosa, subtus subtilissime tomentosa. Hook, fil.. No. 22, 
cum ic. 

Hab. Abundant on moss and trunks of trees. Daijeeling, 7,000 - 
10,000 feet. May, July. 
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Extremely gelatinoas, tremelloid, veiy soft and mobile in the hand, 
as if ali^e, obconical, cup-shaped, sometimes spreading out for many 
feet, lacunose within, externally most minutely tomentose, of a dull 
umber ; shrinking when dry to an extremely thin membrane, so as 
to be scarcely recognizable. 

. Unlike the other species, this will scarcely make a specimen for the 
herbarium, as it shrinks to a mere film. It is far more watery and 
gelatinous, though by no means viscid, than any other species of this 
difficult genus. 

* Lycoperdon calaium, Er. Syst. Myc. voL iii. p. 32. Hook, fil.. 
No. 89, cum ic. 

Hab. On the ground. Daijeeling, 7,500 feet. July. Bare. 

There is a slight purple tinge at the top of the peridium when fresh, 
which is not, however, permanent in the dried specimens. 

349. Z. sericellum, n. s. ; peridio obtuso apice dehiscente sericeo- 
corticato ; strato sterili sericeo-spongioso cum capillitio continue ; sporis 
fiayido-ochraceis. Hook, fil., No« 32, cum ic. 

Hab. On the ground. Daqeeling, 7,000 feet. May, June. Rare. 

Peridium 2-3 inches across, dark brown, obtuse, at length opening 
above, but not by a distinct orifice ; outer coat silky, the down collected 
into little depressed fasciculi, cracking and separating from the inner 
yellowish coat. Stem various in length, obconical, sometimes paler 
than the peridium. Capillitium distinguished from the silky substance 
of the stem merely by a slightly different tinge, but not separated by 
any distinct membrane. Spores globose, dirty yellow. 

Distinguished from L. calatum, to which it is perhaps most nearly 
allied, by the confluence of the capiUitium with the substance of the 
stem^ which is silky, soft, and not rigidly lacunose, in which respect it 
agrees with Z. poh/morphum, Vitt. In form it comes very near to 
Z. saccatum, but the spores are by no means fuliginous, and the stem 
is in that species " celluloso-spongiosus," which would seem to indi- 
cate a firmer texture. The Ceylon plant which I have referred to 
Z. saccatum, is probably the same with the Darjeeling species, but 
unfortunately the specimens are not precisely in the same state of 
growth, and I have no specimen of Z. saccatum to compare. 

* Lycoperdon gemmatum, Fr. Syst. Myc. vol. iii. p. 36. Hook, fil.. 
No. 17, 59, 105. 

Hab. Abundant on the ground, paths, clay banks, &c., also on 
decayed timber. Daijeeling, Jillapahar, 7-8,000 feet. April, June. 
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There are two or three varieties; one approaching very near to 
L. pyT\flonney and another very obtuse, and closely, resembling 
X. calatum. 

* L. pyri/orme, Schseff. Hook, fil.. No. 126, cum ic. 

Hab. On dead wood. Sikkim, 8,000 feet. October. 

The specimens vary in length of the stem, bnt none are so strongly 
stipitate as the common form. 

350. L. micro9permuni, n. s. ; peridio toto flaccido persistente, ore 
rotundo dehiscente, cortice squamulis acutis demum exasperato ; strato 
sterili parvo, capillitio uniformi ; spoils globosis minimis. Hook, fil.. 
No. 73. 

Hab. On the ground. Darjeeling. June. 

From -1-1 inch across, subglobose, obtuse, sending out one or more 
strong roots, from which proceed some white fibres ; at first reddish- 
brown, obscurely rimose, rough with minute brown raised scales, at 
length paler, smooth below, opening by a small round aperture. Barren 
stratum small, scarcely distinguishable, except on accurate inspection, 
from the capillitium, which is uniform, without any columella. Spores 
very minute, globose, olive-green, quite smooth, rarely pedicellate. 

This little species has all the characters of L. punUum, but the 
diameter of the spores is not above half, as large. 

{To be continued,) 



Characters of some Gnaphalioid GoMPOSiTiE of the Division Angi- 

ANTHE^ ; ^ Asa Gbay. 

{Continued from p, 153.) 

Blennospoba, nov. gen. 

Capitula biflora, homogama, pauca, breviter pedicellata, in glomerulum 
ovatum subcompositum dense aggregata. Involucrum generale glo- 
merulo brevius, paudseriale ; squamis ovatis scariosis viridi-carinatis 
extus laxe lanigeris. Receptaculum generals lineare, subramosnm, 
ramis sen pedunculis inferioribus 2-3-cephalis paleis squamis invo- 
lucr. gen. et partialibus consimilibus bracteatis. Involucrum par- 
tiale deciduum, floribus sequUongum, e squamis circ. 6 ovatis con- 
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cavis scariosis exappendicolatis, nenro viridolo breyi apioe dilatato 
dorao lanigero, constans. Flores hennaphroditi, confonues. CoroUa 
tubo gracili (basi- vix aut ne vix skirroso-tamido), limbo infondibulari 
5-fido, lobis lanoeolatis recurvis. Anthera basi subcaudatsB. 8iyU 
rami apice troncato-capitellati. Achanium obovatum, glaberri- 
mum, pellicula hyalina bumectate valde tomesoente gelatinosa tec- 
tum. PappM coroUam subsequans, caducus, e setis moUibus 8-10 
laxe plumosis apice tenuissimis basi subdilatatis in annulum mem- 
branaceum concretis. — ^Herba annua, multicaubs, bi-triuncialis, laxe 
lanata, caulibus ramisve simplicibus foliosis glomerulo aphyllo ter- 
minatis, foliis altemis anguste linearibus apice subdilatatis mucrone 
apiculatis. Squamae fuscse. 
B. BrumnumdU. 

Swan Biver, Drummond. — ^Most allied, perhaps, to Sfyloncerus, but 
with a very different pappus, corolla, general receptacle, &c., the glo- 
merule not foliose-bracteate.* The generic name alludes to the cellular 
pellicle of the achsenium becoming gelatinous when moistened, as in 
Oephalo9oru8 pkyllocephalus, but even more strikingly. This pellicle 
consists of a close coating of linear or subclavate diaphanous cells, 
compactly arranged with their long diameter perpendicular to the 
smooth brown pericarp : on the application of water it promptly swells 
into a mass of transparent jeUy, very much thicker than the enclosed 
achssnium. The gorged mucous cells remain unbroken for a consi- 
derable time, and their extremely delicate waUs show no markings, nor 
any contained coiled bands or fibres. 

Anthbidosobus, nov. gen. 

CapUula uniflora, super receptaculum generale planum arete sessilia, in 
glomerulum hemisphaericum involucre generali plmiseriali radiante 
dnctum, capitulum simplex multiflorum prorsus mentiens, den- 
sissime aggregata. Involucri generalia squamae scariosae, oblongas vel 
obovatae, inferue appressae, fere onmes appendice petaloidea aurea 
dilatata abrupte patente superatae. Involucrum partiale q ^c^j^sjeli^ 
pauds (3-5) oblongis vel linearibus, hyalinis, planiusculis, subper- 
sistentibus, floribus brevioribus, paleas receptaculi generalis simu- 

* The tube of the very short corolla of Styloncerus humifusus becomes tubercu- 
late, thickened, and indurated, as in SJkirropharus, 
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lantibns. Flor^ omnes hermapbroditi, ii capitalorqin marginalinTn 
fertiles, cseteri abortu steriles. Corolla tubulosa, limbo 6-partito, 
lobis oblongo-lanceolatis revolutis. Anthera basi bicaudatse, caudis 
piliferis. Styli rami apice capitellati. Achaenia erostria, glabra ; 
fertilia obovata, pellicula byalina humectate creberrime gelatinosa 
induta ; sterilia linearia, inania. Pappm florum fertilium parce plu- 
mosus, caducus, . corolla paulo brevior, e setis 5-6 tenuissimis basi 
amiulatim coalitis, 1-2 paulo longioribus infeme nudiusculis et apice 
clavellato-plumosis ; florum sterilium persistens, setis rigidioribus 
basi subdilatatis cseterum fere similibus. — Herba annua spitbamea, 
ramosa, lanaio-pubescens ; foliis altemis anguste lineanbus ; caule 
ramisque gracilibus erectis ; glomerulis capituliformibus parvis (2-3 
lin. latis) aureis, ramulos graciles terminantibus, nutantibus. (Nomen 
ex av6os,flo8, ethos, fadeSy et a'<Dp6s, acertma, conflatum, quia glomeru- 
lum singulum florem compositum botan. antiquorum simulat.) 
A. gracilis. (Ic. PL tab. ined.) 

Swan Eiver, Drummond. — This curious plant would probably on 
ordinary inspection be referred to the division Casainiea, and perhaps 
rightly ; but the palese, although perfectly sessile on the general re- 
ceptacle, are three or four for each flower, and surround it, so as to 
form a partial involucre, as is more readily discerned around the mar- 
ginal fertile flowers. The structure of the glomerule, on this view, is 
much as in Myrwcephalm, next to which genus 1 venture to place it. 

Myriocephalus, Benth. FL Hugel. p. 61. 

Ad char, adde : Eeceptaculum generale latum, planum. Pappus aut 
nullus, aut 2-3-setosus, setis nudis. — Herbse annuae. 

1. M. appendkulatiM, Benth. 1. c. — This is an annual, at least if 
specimens in Drummond's coUection are the same as the original 
species. These are barely six inches high, the glomerule less than 
half an inch broad ; the scales of the partial involucres are sparsely 
lanate, and the ovaries are not entirely glabrous. 
2. M. ntidm (n. sp.) : involucro generali inconspicuo glomerulo multo 

breviore, squamis appendice minima fusca auctis; involucris par- 

tialibus 3-4-floris subglabris ; achaeniis calvis. 

Swan River, Brummond, — Stems, foliage, &c., nearly as in the pre- 
ceding. Glomerule from three to six lines broad, at length much 
depressed, appearing like a discoid capitulum, the appendiculate scales 
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of the geaenl nwohMac bang so small, and the more inoontpiciKNM 
became the t^ are of the same TeUowish-foscoiis hue as the capttuk. 
3. IL ieUdkiywoida (n. q).) : inTohicro general! discum tubfapcrante, 
aquamis ^abenimis appendice miguscula kctea radiaiitibu* ; invn- 
Imais paitialibiis S-flons ; achseniis hirsutulis ; pappo e setii* %^ 
faMrrhni* (sub Icnte Tix dcnticulatis) corollam lequantibua oon- 
stante ; caok e basi decombente sen repente erecto ramoau folii«|ue 
Imean-spathnhitis ekmgatis glabenimis. 

Swan Biver, Brmmmtmd.— Accords with MyriocephaUu ill «my 
lespect, except in the pappus. The petaloid general iDTolucrc i« lottgor 
in proportion, and tiie disc smaller than in M, appetuiiculaiui. 

Cbossolepis, Leu. ? 

1. Cbjossolepis? hrevi/blia (n. sp.): foliis oblongis cum cnulo j-i^. 
polHcari mox glabratis, summis spathulatis vel obovativ glomcrulum 
depressum lanatum laxe fidcrantibus ; capitulis pfldirclldtin siiiguliii 
Inractea herbacea stipatis lO-lS-floris. — Caulie v radicx* annua ennu 
tns, paroe ramosus, glomerulo ratione plants m^jusculu 4-5 lin. IhIt) 
terminatus. Iblia caulina vix 2 lin. longa, ea glomcrulum fuloroiitia 
majora, dto glabra. Capiiula tomento implexo dmm' laimta. Inno^ 
iMcnan subduplex, nempe, squamis extimis, seu bructooliii, SM' Pipa- ' 
thulatis, herbaoeis, laxis; csBteris drc. 10 imbricatiH^ HOBncHiifi< nb* 
longis, inappendicolatiB, margine fimbriato-luceriB ot lanigr^riH, flrirrHi 
subsequantibus. Eeceptaculum nudum. Floret hcrmaphmditi^ omi- 
similes. Corolla gradles, tube fere filiformi apioe broriier infundi* 
bulari-ampHato, limbo 5-fido. Jtdhera bicaudatai. 8tyU rami 
apioe truncati, subpenidllati. AcharUa immatura obovata, glabra, 
calya. 

S.W. Australia, Drununondy 1850. — This, with the two following eri. 
dently congeneric species, I doubtfully refer to Lessing's genus OrosnO' 
IqpU, of which nothing is known beyond the annexed most imperfect 
character, and that the author places it among his Oratpediea, which 
nearly correspond with De CandoUe's division Angianthea:,^ Hero 1 

* " Crossolefis, nov. gen. Capitnlmn circ. lO-flomm. Raohii ebrtoUoUU, 
Pappus nalliu.— Herba Noysb HoUandis annua, gracillima, Una moz evanida 
veslita: foliis angnstissime linearibns; foliolis involucri yiz bisorialibus floribim 
panun bievioribns, scariosis, fimbriato-laceris. — C. linifoHat n. sp." {Orouoitpis P 
pugilla, Benth., belongs to a very different genus, Chtytoeoryne, find].) 
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should likewise refer these plants, although the glomcrule and the sub- 
tending leaves are so lax, and the capitula so pedicellate from the axil 
of herbaeeons bracts (although the bracts and pedicels arc so densely 
clothed with wool, that the gloraerule appears to be compact enough), 
that they might almost as well he placed among HelickryteiE. Having 
usually as many as ten Sowers in each capitulum, a naked receptacle, 
no pappus, and scarious, fimbriate, involucral scales, they must needs 
be referred to Orotaoleph untO the plant so incompletely characterined 
by Leasing shall be further known. 

%. C. ? erioeephala (n. ap.) : foliis Uneari-spathulatis linearibusve cum 
caulibus (S'-S-poUic.) ramisquc gracilihus difiusis mos glabratis, 
floralibus spathulatis capitulisque pedicellatis in glomerulum laxum 
confertis lanosiasimis ; involucri circ. 10-flori sijuamis oblongo-lan- 
oeolatis oeutis intimis lineanbua fimbriatis. 

South-western Australia, BntmnuiKd, 1850. — The structure of 
the glomenile and capitula is the same oa that of the preceding 
species, but they are densely clothed with long wool. The margins 
of the involucral scales, about ten in number, are beautifully fimbriafe- 
dissected and lanigerous. Corolla sparsely glandular. Orary obovate, 
glabrous. 

3. C. ? pT/gvtxa (n. sp.) ; caulibus vix semipoUicaribus foliisque angus- 
tisaime linearibus cito glabris ; glomerulo globoso sublanato foliis 
panels linearibus sqnamiaque 5-6 ovatis latissime hyalinis involucrato -, 
capitulis subsessilibus ; inrolucri 5'flori aquamis lineari-laiiceolatis 
fimbriato-lanigetis ; coroUia 4-dentatisi achceniis an^ste oblongis 
pBTce hirsutis. 

South-westem Australia, Brmamoiid. — Stems numMous from the 
annual root, very short. Glomerule 2^ lines in diameter, much denser 
than in the preceding species, but exhibiting the same slructure. 
Capitula subteuded by one or two bracteate scarious scales ; the proper 
ioTolucral scales five or six, with a more rigid costa or axis than ia the 
forf^ing. Corolla very slender, as long as the involucre ; the limb 
4-toothed. Pappus none. 

Chaslssphjirion, nov. gen. 

CapUtila 6— 7-flora, homogama, in glomerulum sessile humi adpreesum, 

foliis radicalibus involucnuu generate aimulautibus ciuctum, conglo- 

bata. Recepiaculiam (partiale) angustum, planum, paleaceum ; pal^ 
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scariosis, oblongis, acuminatis, basi linea viridula carinatis intusqae 
excavatis. Acres superantibus, persistentibus, squamis inyolucri 
referentibus. Involucrum, prseter paleas exteriores basi tenuiter 
lanosas, nullum. Flores bermaphroditi, conformes. Corolla louge 
tubulos8&, graciles, apice dilatatee, S-dentatee. Anther€B 3, ecaudatse. 
8tifU rami apice capitellato-tnmcati. Achania obovata, erostria, 
tenuissime 6-6-costata, glabra, pappo coroniformi lacerate caduco 
superata. — Herhulcu annua ; radice exili ; foliis rosulatis, lineari- 
subulatis basi dilatatis, glabellis, glomerulum globosum arete inyolu- 
crantibus. 
C. ? fygmawm, (Ic. PI. tab. ined.) 

South-western Australia, Drummond, — The whole plant consists of 
a globular dense cluster of capitula, three or four Hues in diameter, 
subtended by a rosulate tuft of narrow leaves (four or five lines long), 
which form a general involucre, and resting directly on the ground, to 
which it is aflftxed by a slender root. Capitula (2 lines long), cylindra- 
ceous, about twelve in the general glomerule, closely sessile, surrounded 
by no common involucre besides the rosulate leaves of the plant, the 
exterior, however, subtended by a subulate foliaceous bract. Proper 
scales of the involucre none ; that is, there are no exterior scales 
destitute of a flower in their axil. Paleae hyaline, whitish, all alike, 
except that the outermost are clothed with long woolly hairs at the 
base, otherwise aU glabrous; the upper half of each more or less 
spreading ; the lower appressed, broader and more concave, and with 
a narrow, greenish projecting keel, which is excavated within, and 
partly embraces the achsenium ; the base scarcely attenuated. Corolla 
rather longer than the appressed portion of the subtending palea. 
Pappus a delicate lacerately multifid crown, caducous. 

This pigmy plant forms a genus (named from x^^pz^) on the ground^ 
and a^cupiop, a little sphere), evidently related to Chthonocephalua of 
Steetz ; from which it is at once distinguished by its few-flowered 
heads, flat receptacle, and coroniform pappus. The two would, per* 
haps strictly, belong, where Steetz placed the latter, to the GnaphaUea 
Cassmiea ; but I think they are more naturally placed, or at least 
Chafnaspharion, at the end of the Angianthea, The anthers are not 
at all caudate in our plant ; nor are they perceptibly so in several 
Angianthea, and in a species of Chthonocephalua gathered by Drum- 
mond, which differs from C. Fsettdevax, as described by Steetz, in the 
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form of the palese and the want of any excavated and thickened 
portion at their base, as well as in the greater size of the plant. I add 
its characters : 
Chthonogephalus Drumnwndiif n. sp. : capitnlis multid inter folia 

rosulata anguste spathulata glomeratis; paleis late ovalibus vel 

suborbiculatis obtusissimis undiqne hyalinis basi lata nee excavatis 

nee induratis. 

Swan River, Drummond, — Plant, including the outstretched leaves, 
from one to two inches in diameter ; the exterior leaves half an inch 
long, cinereous, tomentose. Heads forty or more, a dense depressed 
glomerule, sessile in the centre of the involucriform tuft of leaves, 
fuscous. The hyaline scales, all but two or three of the outermost, 
subtend flowers. They are much broader than described by Steetz, 
uniformly concave, thin, and hyaline throughout, and they are scarcely 
at all narrowed at the base. 

{lb be continued.) 



ContrUmtiom to the Botany of Western India ; 
by N. A. Dalzell, Esq., M.A. 

{Continued from p. 139.) 

Nat. Ord. CONVOLVULACE^. 
Phabbitis. 

p. laciniata, mihi ; glabra, radice fibrosa, caule fiHformi repente vel 
volubili angulato torto, foliis breve petiolatis subseptem-partitis, 
lobis linearibus angustissimis serrato-pinnatifidis dentibus insequa- 
libus mucronatis, pedunculis axillaribus solitariis angulatis davatis 
1-3-floris foUo brevioribus, corolla (alba) hypocraterifbrmi 2J poll, 
longa, tubo gracili cylindrico intus purpureo, limbo piano patente, 
antheris exsertis, calycis foliolis oblongis sequalibus mucronatis 
crassis camosis dorso S-costatis, costis rugosis, stigmate 84obo, 
capsula sphserica 3-loculari loculis dispermis, seminibus fdscis seri- 
ceis. — Crescit in prov. Malwan ; fl. Aug. 
I have placed this plant in the genus Pharbitis entirely on account 

of the structure of its capsule, in accordance with Choisy's arrangement. 
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althougli I believe that India does not possess a genuine indigenous 
PkarbUis; P. NU being found only about villages. The present 
plant appears to me to be a true Calonyction, on account, partly, of 
the/on» of its corolla, and also (which is perhaps of greater value) of 
its habit of unfolding its flowers only at sunset. 

IPOMiEA. 

I. rhyncorhiza^ mihi ; radice tuberosa, tubere ovali compresso sub- 
lignoso roatrato mediocri, caule filiformi volubili glabro, foliis Ion- 
giuscule petiolatis subseptem-partitis supra ct in nervis subtus pilis 
fulvis hispidulis, lobis insequaliter pinnatifldis acuminatis, pedunculis 
axillaribus solitariis uni- v. bifloris flliformibus glabris folio longiori- 
bus, floribus mediocribus flavis, calycis glabri foliolis insequalibus 
interioribus longioribus lanceolatis 7-lin. exterioribus oblongis acutis 
6-lui. 
Corolla H poll, longa, folia diametro 2-pollicaria, pedunculi 3-pollicares. 
— Crescit rarissime in montibus Syhadree, prope Tulkut-ghat; fl. 
Aug. et Sept. ; fructum non vidi. 

The plant is greedily sought after by the Ghaut people, who eat the 
tubers, and also make use of the leaves as Bajee (greens) ; hence its 
rarity. This interesting plant, as well as the former, has been disco- 
vered for the first time during the present year (1850). 

Nat. Ord. URTICACiLE. 
Elatostemma. 

E. oipposittfolium ; herbacea pedalis, caule simplid glabro basi nudo, 
• foliis longiuscule petiolatis oppositis lanceolatis acuminatis grosse 
dentato-serratis trinerviis lineolatis supra parce pilosis subtus gla- 
berrimis supremis majoribus, capitulis in axillis altemis solitariis 
pedunculatis, pedunculis petiolo brevioribus, receptaculo communi 
piano discoideo simplici, floribus masculis et foemineis mixtis. 

Folia majora cum petiolo semipollicari 5 poll, longa, H poll, lata, 
tenerrima, basi insequilatera. Pedunculm flliformis, 5-6 lin. longus. 
Capitulum diametro 4-5 lin. — Crescit in montibus Syhadree ; fl. 
Sept. 
This plant has also been discovered for the first time during the 

present year (1850). 
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V Nat. Ord. AUKANTUCEiB. 

% Clausena. 

^ C. simjplicifolia ; arborea, foliis simplicibus ovali-oblongis baai cuneatim 

^ attenuatis nigro-punctatis glabris, floribus ex axillis supremis cymoso- 

<:::** trichotomo-paniculatis folia superantibus, alabastris lineari-oblongis, 

^ sepalis parvis rotundatis, petalis linearibus obtusis reflexLs basi intus 

'V sericeo-tomentosis, filamentis stylum sequantibus basi dilatatis ibique 

^ pilis fulvis sericeis vestitis, stylo gracili, stigmate brevissime 4-fido, 

• 1^ stylo baud crassiore, ovario in toro elevato sulcato insidente tomen- 

?v toso 4-loculari, loculis 2-spermis, fructu demum subglabro pisi 

l^^ magnitudine. 

^ Folia cum pet. ^-poll. 4-4|- poll, longa, 2 poll. lata. — ^Floret Aug. et 

>JJ Sept. ; fr, Oct. Crescit in montibus Syhadree, prope Tulkut-gbllt. 

{To be continued.) 



A new species of Aunebia, detected by Dr. J. E. Stocks in Beloochisian. 

Tab. VI. 

Aenebia fimbriopetala, /. E, stocks. 

Annua parva simplex y. ramosa bispido-hirsuta, foliis copiosis erectis 

strictis anguste linearibus (infimis subspathulatis), calyce corollse 

tubo breviore post anthesin elongato pubescente basi longe setoso 

laciniis foliis conformibus, cor. limbi laciniis ovalibus pulcberrime 

fimbriatis sinubus plica dentiform! fimbriata, stigmate integro, nu- 

culis trigonis acutis Isevibus. (Tab. VI.) 

Amebia fimbriopetala, /. E. Stocks, MSS. in Herb, nosir. (n. 977.) 

Hab. NotmicommonontbehiUsof Upper Beloochistan, Dr, J. E, Slacks, 

Among a valuable assortment of Scinde plants sent to me by my 

very valued correspondent Dr. Stocks, tbe present one ia marked as 

" the gem of tbe collection ; the expanded flower being perfectly lovely.** 

Its nearest affinity is with A. lineartfolia, De Candolle, Auoher-£loy> 

PL Exs. n. 2868 (in Herb, nostr.) from the desert of Sinai : but the 

corolla in this is very different, and the leaves are broader : in both, 

the segments of the calyx very much resemble the leaves. How far 

the genus Amebia is really distinct from Litikospermum must be left for 

decision to those who are familiar with the species in a living state. 
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Neithtt here nor in ArnMn eckiaideiy DC. (Bot. Mag. t. 4409), do we 
find the style bifid at the apex. 

Tab. YI. Abnbbia fimbbiopetala. — ^Fig. 1, flower ; fig. 3, stamens ; 
fig. S, pistil ; fig. 4, calyx with fruit ; fig. 6, firuit : — magn^ied. 
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The Botanic Gardens of Madbid and Valencia. By Dr. Mobitz 
WiLLKOMM. (Translated from the Begen^urg Flora of March 7, 
1851, j7. 129 seq. ; by N. Wallich, M.D., V.P.L.S.) 

The Garden at Madrid, founded in the second half of the past 
century by Charles III., a king who was fond of the arts and 
sciences, is the principal botanical institution in Spain : it has again 
revived, after being almost entirely neglected during a long series 
of years, and promises to become, in time, a garden of import- 
ance. This state of things is not much due to the Government, 
which does almost nothing for the garden, though belonging to the 
Eoyal domains, nor yet to its direction, but is owing to Professor 
Yincente Cutanda's indefatigable zeal in restoring the establishment, 
without being himself a professional botamst (for he was formerly a 
barrister); and he would be still better enabled to effect his object, if 
he had the entire direction of it. But this last is, unfortunately, not the 
case : neither he nor the two other professors have any share in the 
direction, which belongs exclusively to the Gefe local del Museo na- 
cional de Ciendas. The garden, with its botanical museum, forms part 
of the national museum just named, whose chief director is the cele- 
brated zoologist. Professor Don Mariano de la Paz Graelle, a Catalo- 
nian ; and under whom an English gardener (Jardinero mayor) is placed. 
This person, who is said to know very little of his profession, eigoys 
nevertheless a much larger salary than any of the three professors 
attached to the garden. One of these is the above-mentioned Don 
Yincente Cutanda, professor of organology and physiology, and direc- 
tor of the botanical museum ; another is Don Pasoual Asensio, pro- 
fessor of agriculture and inspector of the agronomical branch of the 
botanical museum ; and the third is Don Jose Alonso y QuintaniUa, 
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professor of descriptive botany, who conducts also botanical excunionff, 
as well as exercises in determining plants. Of these three gentlemen, 
the first is a tolerably good botanist, well acquainted with the pro- 
gress and literature of the science, and, although past forty years of age, 
is still fuU of youthful ardour and attachment to botany, and devoted 
to it from his youth, from inclination. 

The botanical museum is placed under the immediate direction 
of Cutanda. It comprises — besides the agronomical branch already 
alluded to, consisting of a libraiy and a collection of models, woods, 
cerealia, and fruits — ^the botanical library, the herbariums, and the 
store of seeds. The library, which is well arranged, is seemingly 
complete as regards the older works ; but it is poor in more recent 
publications. The Seed-store is arranged according to the Linmean 
system, and has an especial seed-collector (semiUero), who gathers 
the seeds in the garden, and distributes them among other gardens. 
He stands under Cutanda, who is the director of the garden of Madrid, 
only as regards corresponding with other gardens, which are connected 
with it by exchanging seeds, superintending generally the garden culti- 
vation, and enriching it with new species; but he has nothing to 
do with the cultivation itself. The herbariums constitute the most 
important portion of the botanical museum; those of Cavanilles, 
Rodriguez, Nee, Clemente, part of the collections of Lagasca, Pourret, 
and others, being kept there ; likewise many plants of Boissier and 
Eeuter, some gathered by the writer of this notice, and by several of the 
pupils of the botanical institution. All these collections were lying in 
the greatest confusion in Rodriguez's time, so that it was utterly im- 
possible to compare any plant, or examine any particular original speci- 
men. Cutanda has made it a point of primaiy importance to intro- 
duce some order into this chaos, after four years of constant exertion, 
aided by the semillero, Don Francisco Alea, a young, zealous, and 
clever botanist. All the said collections form now one general herbarium, 
of about 30,000 species, arranged according to De Candolle's method. 
The specimens of each species, in the several herbariums, are placed 
separately in sheets of paper, having a printed label with the name of 
the herbarium attached ; and a detailed catalogue renders the search 
after any particular species very easy. Cutanda is now engaged in 
determining all the species in this general herbarium, from first lo last, 
because there are many plants in it, either not at all, or wrongly named. 
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It is Vketj to obtain soon a very considerable addition in Lagasca's her- 
baiioni, which the (joTeniment intends purchasing. One portion of 
this Litter, consisting of some hundreds of packets, is iu the natural* 
histoiy building ; the other, in about twenty cases, lies at the Custom- 
house in Malaga, where both have continued many years, because 
Lagasca's heirs, who are uneducated people, caring nothing about botany, 
have declined to defray the expenses of warehousing the collections. La- 
gasca, it appears, had left the cases at the Custom-house in Malaga, 
on his return from England, not being able, probably, to pay the 
charges for duty, &c. It is to be feared that the contents are in a 
very bad condition. Fiolongo, who has seen the cases, states, that they 
are kept in a wet vault, that the bottom parts are quite decayed, aud 
mice have attacked them. The packets at the Natural History Museum 
at Madrid, where they were deposited on the death of Lagasca, to save 
them from destruction, are now offered for sale by his creditors and 
heirs ; but the good specimens cannot be very numerous, as it is re- 
ported, that the worms have caused much mischief among them. It is 
probable that the noble collections of the late Don Mutis, of Santa F<$ de 
Bogota, are in an equally deplorable state of decay. They are kept in 
a separate room of the botanical museum, inscribed '* Direcciou del 
Museo botanico de la Nueva Granada." Only a small part of the 
collections, made in New Granada by Mutis and others, has been un- 
packed; the rest, about sixty cases, has remained unopened these 
fifty years. The small portion which was unpacked by Rodriguez, and 
has been loosely arranged according to their genera, is so much in- 
jured from insects, as to be scarcely distinguishable, Cyperacea and 
Qrcmvnem only excepted. What must not be the havoc among the 
unopened cases ! These immense collections came to Madrid before 
the war with Napoleon had commenced, and were to have been pub- 
lished at the expense of Government, together with the fine drawings, 
made partly by Mutis himself, and partly by experienced artists, under 
his own direction. The professors at the garden were charged with 
putting the entire herbarium into proper order ; and for this purpose a 
very large and superior kind of paper was expressly manufactured at 
the public cost, which is still kept, in large quantities, in an adjoining 
closet. In short, everything was prepared for producing a noble her- 
barium and flora of New Granada, when the disastrous war broke out, 
succeeded by years of distress and tyranny, and at length by a civil 
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war ; and thus was that grand sdieme annihilated. In faot, nothing 
remains at present of those noble collections, except the above-men- 
tioned drawings — the finest I have ever seen. They are in large royal 
folio ; the size of the figures, that of life ; and generally there are tri- 
plicates of eadi drawing : one being an outline only $ another, shaded, 
is executed in Indian ink ; and the third is coloured after nature. As 
regards style and executioit nearly aU these drawings are perfect ; 
they amount to many hundreds. The herbarium of the Mora Peruviana, 
formed from Euiz and Pavon's collections, is in a better condition, and 
preserved in a separate room in the Museum. 

The number of cultivated plants in the Madrid garden very little 
exceeds 6,000 species. The catalogue,* published in 1849 by the 
three professors, at their own expense, comprises 8,780 species, — that 
is, such only as they were able to determine since the death of Eodri- 
gnez, which took place in the summer of 1847. He had— -it is im- 
possible to guess for what reason — removed all the labels of the 
plants 1 Cutanda takes much pains to increase the number of plants, 
and is particularly anxious that the Madrid garden should ooltivBte all 
the plants of the peninsula. As a member of the Comidon de la 
Carta geologica de Espanna (which chart, at present merely an accu- 
rate geognostic-botanical one of the province of Madrid, is to be pub- 
lished at the charge of the Government) Cutanda is obliged to under- 
take annual journeys in order to study the vegetaticm of the country ; 
on which occasion, he is always accompanied by the semillero, who 
collects seeds and plants for the garden. If this honest, zealous, and 
disinterested yoimg man is long spared, the Madrid garden may be 
expected gradually to recover the rank it held in Cavanilles's time. 
Last year the Grovemment built a hot-house, which was hitherto en- 
tirely wanting. It is still more to be wished that a better supply of 
water could be obtained ; at present it is scarcely adequate for watering 
one-half oi the very considerable area of the garden, especially in 
summer. • 

What is hoped for in regard to the Madrid garden has partly 
been accomplished in that of Valencia. When the author visited it 
for the first time in 1844, it was only nominally a botanical garden, 
in which little more was cultivated than oranges, limes, roses, and 
common ornamental plants ; whereas it is at present in tolerable order, 

* Caftakgo de las i^AiitaB del Jardin botanico de Madrid en el anno 1849. 
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and contains more than 6,000 species. There is a pretty large glass- 
house, one-half being a caldarium, the other a tepidarium : in the former 
are coltiyated nearly 130 species of Orchidea, and 50 of Palms ; in the 
latter, among others, a considerable number of tropical and subtropical 
Ferns. A second house is to be erected in the course of the present 
year. A number of Cfraasulacea and Cactea, and similar plants of 
New Holland and the Cape, grow in the open air. The general 
number is constantly augmenting, and everything is done to cultivate 
plants of colder climates than the Valencian, by means of watering, 
artificial rocks, shrubberies, &c. This sudden and advantageous change 
in the state of things is almost exclusively due to the then Hector of 
the University of Yalencia» Don Francisco Carbonell. This learned, 
energetle> and wealthy gentleman, was political chief of Valencia in 
1844, and was much dreaded throughout the kingdom, on account 
of his inflexible and rather despotic procedure ; but he made it a point, 
it seenur, to restore, at any cost, the university garden. Though a 
diplomatist, and not a botanist, he interests himself actively in na- 
tural lustoiy, e^)ecially zoology and botany. The hitherto very in- 
sagnificant zoological museum of the university was considerably 
enlarged during his rectorship; for instance, the indigenous birds 
of Yalenda, especially the numerous water-birds of the Albufera Sea, 
have been added, and form a very interesting collection. The di- 
rector is Professor Don Ignacio Vidal, who is said to be a good 
zoologist. But Oarbonell's real hobby is the botanic garden. He 
ha» lemoved^ somewhat arbitrarily, the old personnel, with the exception 
of D, Ji>s6 Fizeneta, Professor of Botany, who was garden-director 
in 1844, and qontinues so still, though, of course, only nominally ; and 
he has attached to it a clever, scientific French gardener, M. Jean 
EobiUard, a zealous young man ; and as the public funds were too 
insignificant to restore and support the garden, he has contributed 
large sums out of his own means. M. Eobillard has placed himself 
in communication with the leading gardens in Europe, and will be able, 
under the powerful patronage of Carbonell, to double and treble the 
number of plants in a short time. K we take into account the 
excellence of the climate of Valencia — in which New Holland and Cape 
plants, as weil as many plants of tropical countries, thrive in the open 
ground,-*-the superiority of the soil, the abundant supply of water, 
the continually moist and never too hot air, — ^it must be admitted that 
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we have here a combination of all the conditions required for a grand 
botanic establishment ; and such the Valencia garden will become, if 
Carbonell's life is spared and his rectorship continued. I will, in 
conclusion, specify some of the rarities in the garden; rarities, at 
least, as concern the individual specimens. The large water basin is 
filled with tropical aquatics, such as several plants of Nelumbium 
spedosum in full bloom at the time I speak of (August), and remark- 
able on account of the great size of the flowers and leaves. In the 
open air grow small trees of Gleditachia caspica, the stem of which 
is armed with compound spines a span long ; Parkinsonia aculeata ; 
Araucaria excelsa and imbricata ; and a splendid specimen of Yucca fila- 
mentosoy with a stem eight feet high and nearly one foot thick. The 
Parkinsonia is a layer from an old large tree, which was igifcrantly 
cut down by the Canon Carrascosa, formerly director of the agro- 
nomical garden, now united with the botanic garden. The ChanuB' 
ropa humilis, which so much astonished me in 1844, is fortunately 
still in existence, and it measures nearly twenty feet in height. 
The proper " botanical school " remains still a Liunsean arrange- 
ment, but it is intended to put it in order according to the natural 
system. May the Valencia garden continue its progress towards per- 
fection, and serve as a praiseworthy pattern of imitation for all the 
other botanical establishments in Spain ! 



Observationa upon the elevated temperature of the male ir^lor&icenee qf 
Cycadeous Plants ; communicated hy Dr. W. H. de Vbiesb, 
Professor of Botany and Director of the Boyal Garden of the Uni" 
verdty of Ley den . 

All living bodies have a temperature peculiar to themselves ; that is 
to say, they have a temperature different from, and independent of, 
those that surround them. This temperature is intimately connected 
with their nature, and is modified according to the different conditions 
in which they may be. This necessary consequence of the successive 
changes which organic matter undergoes during life, is in its turn one 
of the causes which preserve organized bodies, and by which animal 
and vegetable life are protected from destruction or dissolution, which 
external circumstances would not be long in producing. It is this 
peculiar temperature which permits animals to inhabit regions of the 
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' globe that on account of their cold would be uninhabitable ; which allows 
the development of aquatic vegetables in frozen water ; which defends 
trees against winter, and which, in tropical regions, causes vegetables 
to withstand a temperature often too high for their organization. The 
observations upon the elevated temperature in the flowers of Aroideous 
plants in general, have shown that this phenomenon takes place in a 
high degree, and originates in a sort of combustion, that is to say, an 
absorption of oxygen and emission of carbonic acid. 

Very recently a high degree of temperature has l)een observed in a 
plant belonging to a family in which that phenomenon has not been 
noticed before. Mr. Teysman, cliief gardener at Burtenzorg (in Java) 
in 1845, has informed me that he has observed an elevated tempera- 
ture, and at the same time a very strong smell, in the male cone of 
Oycaa circindlis. I received from him, in October 1849 and Novem- 
ber 1850, seven series of observations, made in the aforesaid garden, 
upon male flowers of this plant. Wliat is most remarkable in these 
observations is connected with the following facts. The elevation of 
the temperature always takes place between 6-10 o'clock in the even- 
ing. Messrs. Bory (at the Isle of France) and Hasscarl (at Java) have 
observed the maximum at 6 o'clock in the morning. De Saussure 
observed it in the Arum Italicum between 4-7 in the evening ; and the 
Cblocasia odorct in the gardens of Paris, Amsterdam, and Ley den lias 
always attained its maximum at noon. This periodical production of 
heat, difliering in different climates and in flowers of different families, 
has not yet been accounted for. It appears from the inspection of the 
tables of several hundreds of observations, that the maximum has 
varied between 9-14° C, and the difference has been 3*75-4- 50°. 

It is acknowledged that in general the coloured parts among the 
appendicular organs in vegetables have an absorption and exhalation 
contrary to those of green parts. The oxygen is absorbed, carbonic 
acid is exhaled. Both take place in organs where the elevated tem- 
perature is shown in a high degree. It is proved that tliis pheno- 
menon is constantly preceded and accompanied by rapid growth in the 
flower. Nothing prevents us from admitting that the same action 
actually takes place in the male cone of 6J/cflMr, where the rapid deve- 
lopment of pollen, or the formation of cells which compose it, should 
surpass all that has been observed in this respect in the vegetable 
kingdom. 
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We shall endeavour to prove it by the folloMriug calculatioii. The nude 
cone, of which I have given the description elsewhere, is (in metres) 0*450 
long, and 0'200 broad. The sum of the external surface is difficult to 
estimate on account of the irregular form of the organ, but it cannot be 
considerable. In calculating the number of scales at 3500, and the surface 
of each of them at four square centimetres, the whole sum of the organs 
which compose the cone should be equal to 14,000 square centimetres. 
The surface of the scales at the underside is covered with unilocular an- 
thers almost contiguous, and the number of these anthers may be calcu' 
lated at 400. Thus the total number of these anthers might be calculated 
at 1,400,000. Each anther contains several thousands of granules of 
pollen, which in a very short space of time undergo, in their cavities, 
all the necessary organic, physical, and chemical changes. It is easy 
to admit that the alternate absorption and emission of gas, in so rapid 
a process, must have an important part. The whole leads us to be- 
lieve that, in which there is so great an analogy in the functions (as in 
the flowers of Aroideous and Cycadeous plants), the same agents 
should regulate and preside over the phenomena of life, of which, 
all that modem science has been able to discover as to its mode of 
action, belongs to physics and chemistry. 



Sale of the extensive Herbarium and of the Books of tJie late George 
Gardner, Esq., F.E.S., Director of the Royal Botanic Garden, Pera- 
denia, Ceylon. 

In consequence of the lamented death of Mr. Gardner, instructions 
have been given to the executors to sell, without reserve, the entire 
of the above-mentioned collections of this gentleman, which have 
recently been received in London for that purpose. The whole 
Gardnerian Herbarium, that is, the collection arranged by himself for 
his own use, it is wished should be disposed of separately and by private 
contract. It is admirably arranged, and as fuUy and correctly named 
as probably any of like extent ; all the specimens are fastened upon the 
best stout wliite demy folio paper, measuring sixteen inches long, by 
ten and a half inches broad. Every genus is included in one or more 
envelopes of the same paper in folded sheets, and marked on the outsiilc 
with the name of the genus, that ol' the natural family, and numbered 
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according to the numbers and arrangement in Endlicher's 'Genera 
Plantarum.' The specimens are invariably in excellent condition, no 
trace of insects having been seen among them, and we hare reason to 
believe they are all poisoned. From as accurate a calculation as can be 
yet made, there are about 14,000 papers containing specimens, and we 
think we are within bounds when we say that there are 13,000 species 
of Fhcenogamous plants and Ferns. The collection is, as may be antici- 
pated, extremely rich in Brazilian and Ceylon plants, gathered mostly by 
Mr. Gardner during his five and a half years' travels in the former country 
(and they are the authority for his many published species) and during 
his four years' sojourn in Ceylon. It further includes numerous plants 
prepared by himself in Mauritius, and a still more extended assortment 
from the Nielgherries ; a rich collection of Malacca plants from the late 
Mr. Griffiths ; Hong-Kong plants from Capt. Champion; South European 
plants from Mr. Bentham ; and others from various quarters of the globe ; 
the whole forming an extensive and well-authenticated Herbarium, such 
as is seldom offered for sale to the botanical world. 

Mr. Samuel Stevens, 24, Bloomsbury Street, London, is charged 
with the disposal of this, and further particulars may be obtained on 
inquiry of him. 

The books, almost exclusively botanical, and a few unarranged 
bundles of duplicate plants, will be sold by public sale at Mr. Stevens's 
Auction Boom, King Street, Covent Garden, and fiiU particulars will 
be annoimced previous to the sale. 



Papyrm of Sicily. 

Our valued friend, Professor Parlatore, writes to us as follows, from 
Florence : — " Je vous dirai, a propos de Papyrus, que j'ai decouvert, 
il y a deja quelques mois, que le Papyrus de Sicile, que tout le monde 
a cru la meme chose du Papyrus d'Egypte, est une espece bien dis- 
tincte. Je viens de recevoir tous les details que j'esperais de TEgypte, 
et meme un dessein de I'espece egyptienne. J'en possedais d^ja un 
exemplaire dans Therbier qui m'a mis k meme de connaitre la difference 
des deux especes : j*ai trac^ Thistoire de deux papyrus dans ma * Flore 
d' Italic,' au commencement du second volume, qui paraitra plus tard : 
respece, qui se trouve ordinairement dans les jardins d'Europe, c'cst 
cela de Sicile, que j'ai nomme Papyrus Sicula." 
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Death of Peopessoe Kukze. 

It is witli regret we have to announce the recent death of Professor 
Grustav Kunze, of Leipzig, of apoplexy ; this event took place on 
the 30th of April. " Thus," a friend writes to us, " besides this dis- 
tinguished writer on Ferns, has botany to deplore recently the loss, in 
rapid succession, of Stephen Endlicher, of Vienna ; Koch, in Erlangen ; 
Kunth and Link, in Berlin ; Hornschuch, in Greifswald ; Wahlenberg, 
in Upsala ; Dr. Anton Sprengel, in Jena (son of Curt. Sprengel) ; and 
Professor Fried. Gottl. Dietrich, in Eisenach." 



Lindheimee's and Fendlee's American Plants. 

Mr. Samuel Stevens, 24, Bloomsbury-street, London, is charged with 
the disposal of — 

1. A set of plants of Texas, collected by Lindheimer, containing 315 
species : price, 3Z. 15«. 

2. Several sets of Fendler's Plants of New Mexico, the largest con- 
taining 80 species, the smallest 48 : price, 30«. per 100. 

3. Several small sets of Fendler's Chagres plants for sale, at 2/. per 100. 



Welidtzsch^s Plants of Poetugal. 

Some few sets of the plants collected iu Portugal by Dr. Fried. 
Welwitzsch remain in the hands of his London agent, Mr. Pamplin. 
The Phsenogamous plants contain about 800 species, including many 
of the rarest species of the Lusitanian Flora ; the whole are named and 
localized: the price, 25«. per 100: if the Cryptogamous plants be taken 
separately, they are charged at the rate of 30«. per 100. Early 
application is recommended. 4 5 , Frith-street, Soho, London, May 1851. 
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Second JRepori on Mb. Spruce's Collectiom of Dried Plants from 
North Brazil ; by George Ben team, Esq. 

{Continued from p. 166.) » 

The Sapindaoea are more numerous, several of them new, and, many 
being both in fruit and flower, I shall in describing them add a few notes 
on some allied species. 

The Oardiospermum, distributed as C, microcarpum, H.B.K., appears 
to accompany the C, ffalicacabum over the whole of the tropical world, 
and to be at least equally common ; and as it seems impossible to 
distinguish the two by any other character than that of the fruit, it 
becomes doubtful whether they may not be varieties of one species. 
I have them both from western and eastern tropical America, from the 
warmer regions of North America, east and west tropical Africa, South 
Africa, various parts of East India, and the Pacific Islands. 
1. Seijania nitidula, sp. n. ; glabeiTima, ramis teretiusculis, foliolis ter- 
ms ovato-oblongis obtusis paucidentatis, intermedio in petiolulum 
contracto, paniculis racemiformibus subsimplicibus, sepalis 5, inte- 
rioribus exteriores pauUo superantibus, fructu basi late cordato glaber- 
rimo nitidulo reticulato, alis dimidio longitudinis angustioribus. — 
Bami tenues, juniores leviter angulati. Stipula lineam longse, late 
triangulares, obtusse. Foliorum petiolus communis 1-3-pollicaris ; 
foliolum intermedium 2-3-pollicare, apice obtuso dentibusque paucis 
callosis, basi rotundatum v. cuneatum et in petiolulum 2-3 lin. 
longum abrupte contractum, lateralia subsessiHa quam terminale 
nunc paullo nunc dimidio minora, omnia integra v. intermedium 
■ raro subtrilobum, penninervia et reticulato-venosa, chartacea v. de- 
mum subcoriacea, supra nitidula, subtus pariter viridia sed palli- 
diora. l^yrsi (v. paniculse racemiformes) axiUares, breviter pedun- 
culati V. ad apices ramorum temi v. subpaniculati, 3-5-pollicares, 
glaberrimi, basi cirrhosi ; ramuli per anthesin breves, recurvi, demum 
ssBpe semipollicares, 5-10-flori. Pedicelli 2-3 lin. longi, infra me- 
dium articulati. Sepdla exteriora late ovata, concava, 1^ lin. longa, 
interiora angustiora et longiora. Petala calycem vix superantia, 
anguste oblonga, in unguem longe contracta, appendice basilar! 
cucullata petalo breviore villoso, apice glanduliformi glabra. Om- 
rium glabrum. Prtictus^Y^ lin. longus, apice emarginatus, undique 
reticulatus et nitidulus, alis basi rotundatis singulis 4 lin. latis. 
VOL. in. 2 c 
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Sefnen et embryo omDino 8, velutina, Camb. — Santarem, distributed 

as " Serjania, sp. n., 8, sinuata aff." 

Six Brazilian trifoliate 8erjanus are enumerated by Schlecbtendabl 
(Linnsea, vol.x^i. p. 55). Amongst them the 8, Gtuiruminea, Mart., 
is surely the same as 8, cuapidata, St. Hil., a common Eio Janeiro 
species since described by Walpers under the name of PauUinia Meye- 
niana. The 8, lanceolata is unknown to me, unless a specimen of 
Pohl's, with leaves much larger than those described by Gambessedes, 
belongs to it. 8. Manaiana, Mart., occurs in Pohl's as well as in Mar- 
tius's collection. 8, monogyna^ with " alae capsulae apice dilatatse," 
must be a PauUinia^ as suggested by Schlechtendahl. 8, "EiegneUi is 
evidently a distinct species unknown to me. No. 1245 of Martius's 
* Herbarium Florae Brasiliensis ' referred to by Schlechtendahl appears 
to be the Urvillaa glabra. The two following are new : — 

2. Serjania platycarjpa, sp. n. ; cinereo-pubescens, ramis obtusangulis, 
folioUs temis ovatis serratis subtus prsesertim moUiter pubescentibus, 
paniculis compositis subcorymbosis longe pedunculatis, sepalis 5, 
intimis petalisque orbiculatis, fructu maximo glaberrimo glauco 
basi profunde cordato, alis dimidio longitudinis latioribus. — Sepala 
extus cano-tomentosa, interiora 3 lin. longa. Petala glabra, ungui- 
culata, orbiculata, calyce dimidio longiora. Glanduke receptaculi 
oblongsB. Fructm 2 poll, longus et latus. 

A fine species, remarkable for its large flowers, broad petals, and 
large, broadly-winged fruits, found in the province of Goyaz by Pohl 
and by Gardner (n. 3629). 

3. Serjania hehecarpa, sp. n. ; ramis teretibus glabriusculis, foliolis ter- 
ms ovatis acute acuminatis grosse paucidentatis supra scabriusculis 
subtus junioribus pubescentibus, paniculis compositis tomentosis, 
sepalis 5 subsequilongis, petalis obovali-oblongis, fructu imdique 
pubescente apice viUoso basi rotundato. 

Agrees in some respects with the character of 8, Eegnelii, but the 
leaves are less hairy, and the structure and proportions of the calyx 
and corolla are different. Gathered by Gardner in the provinces of 
Ceara (n. 1498) and Minas Geraes (n. 4479). 

Besides the above, I have another Brazilian plant which, if a Ser- 
jania, would belong to the same groupe, and be nearly allied to the 
West Indian 8, ainuata, but which I refrain from describing, as in the 
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absence of fruit it is impossible to say with certainty whether it be a 
Serjania or a PauUinia, 

Among the numerous Serjania with bitemate leaves, Mr. Spruce has 
but one, distributed as a species alHed to S.paucidentata, DC, which 
on a closer comparison with Guiana specimens (British Guiana, R06L 
Schomburgk^ 2nd coll., n.992, Richard Schomburgk^ n.l710 ; Cayenne, 
MarHn, and Surinam, Hostmann, n. 998) does not appear to be really 
distinct from that species. 

There are five FauUinia ; three new species described below, a single 
specimen of P. riparia, H.B.K., from the Rio Aripecuru, and another 
from the same locality, of P. pinna ta, Linn., with rather narrower wings 
to the petiole than usual. To the various synonyms of this widely- 
diffused species must be added the P. diveraijlora, Miq., and P. Hosi- 
manni, Steud. 

1. FauUinia spicaia, sp. n. ; caule obtusangulo foliisque pinnatis glabris, 
petiolo aptero, foliolis 5 amplis ovali-oblongis breviter acuminatis 
obtuse paucidentatis viridibus nitidulis, racemis subsessilibus spicse- 
formibus dense multifloris,capsula elongato-pyriformi obtusa glabra. — 
Bamuli crassi, angulis 3-4 elevatis obtusis sulcatisve. Stipula cadu- 
cissimsB. Foliorum petiolus communis 4-7-pollicaris, teres, leviter 
sulcatus. Foliola 4-5-pollicaria v. terminale 6-7 poll, longum, 
2-3 poll, lata, margine more P. pinnata grosse paucidentata, basi 
rotundata v. terminale cuneatum, utrinque viridia et glabemma ex- 
ceptis barbis minutis ad axillas venarum paginse inferioris, supra 
nitidula, petiolulis 1-3 lin. longis. Racemi axillares, 2-5-poUicare8, 
tomento tenui canescentes, fere a basi densiflori, fasciculis flonim 
approximatis sessilibus. Bractea lineares, caducse. Florea albi, 
brevissime pedicellati. Sepala 5, ovato-orbicularia, concava, extus 
cano-tomentella, exteriora fere 1 lin., interiora 1^ lin. longa. Petala 
4, oblonga, calyce paullo longiora, squamis inferiorum appendicula 
inflexa auctis. Ovarium breviter stipitatum, fere glabrum, stylo 
usque ad medium trifido, lobis intus stigmatosis. Capaula fere 
P.pinnata, sed longior et longius stipitata. — On the Lake Quiriquiry. 
I should have taken the above plant, which I have also from Mar- 
tin's Cayenne collection, for the Guarana or FauUinia sorbilis, Mart. 
(Eeise, vol. ii. p. 1098), but that its stem is certainly climbing and 
the capsule not at all rostrate. As Martius's species has not been 
taken up either by Walpers or by Steudel, and as his interesting 
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notes on the use and properties of the Gruaraim appear to have been 
misunderstood (for it is used either medicinally or as furnishing a re- 
freshing drink, not as a bread or article of food) I here extract the 
greater portion of the passage from that distinguish^ traveller's re- 
lation. — 

*' From the Mauhh (Indians of the Sio Mauh^ the Brazilians, as 
well as the civilized Indians of the same race, receive cloves, sarsa- 
parilla, cacao, and especially the Guaranct, a drug whose preparation 
most especially occupies the Mauh^. The Ghiarana is a very hard 
paste, of a chocolate-brown colour, and with little odour. For use, it is 
reduced to a fine powder and mixed with sugar and water as a cooling 
stomachic draught, to be taken like lemonade merely for its flavour, or, 
medicinally, against diarrhoea. Its use is so widely diffused that it is 
sent from Topinambarana through the whole empire and even beyond 
the limits of Brazil to the provinces of Mochos and Chiquitos. A good- 
natured Indian, of the race of the Mauhes, presented me with several 
sticks of Guarana which he had himself prepared, and allowed me to 
witness the operation, of which I now give an account, together with 
some other data relating to this remarkable product." (fieise, voL ii. 
p. 1061.) 

'' The Guarana (which must not be confounded with the Caranna 
gum) was originally prepared by the Mauhes alone. But since its use 
has been so widely spread as to become an object of no inconsiderable 
commerce, it is made also by other settlers, particularly at ViUa Boa, 
and here and there on the Rio Tapajoz. The genuine article is dis- 
tinguished from the adulterations by its greater hardness and density, 
and in that, when powdered, it does not assume a white colour, but a 
greyish-red tint. . The preparation showed me by the Indian in Topi- 
nambarana was as foUows : — The Guarana plant (Faullinia wrbilis, 
Mart., glabra, caule erecto angulato, foliis pinnatis bijugis, foliolis ob- 
longis remote sinuato-obtuse-dentatis, lateralibus basi rotundatis, ex- 
timo basi cuncato, petiolo nudo angulato, racemis pubescentibus erectis, 
capsulis pyriformibus apteris rostratis, valvulis intus villosis) ripens its 
seeds in the mouths of October and November. These are taken out 
of their capsules and exposed to the sun. When they are sufficiently 
dried to allow of the white ariUus, in which they are half enveloped, 
being rubbed off with the fingers, they are emptied into a stone mortar, 
or deep dish of hard sandstone, which is heated over a charcoal fire. 
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and they are then ground to a fine powder, which, mixed with a little 
water, or exposed to the night dew, is kneaded into a dough. In this 
dough are mixed a few seeds, either whole or broken into two or three 
pieces, and the whole is made up into sticks or cakes of the requisite 
form, usually cylmdrical or spindle-shaped, containing from twelve to 
fifteen ounces of the paste, and from five to eight inches long ; it is 
more rarely compounded into balls. These sticks are then dried in the 
sun, or in the smoke of the huts, or by the fire, till they become so hard 
and tough that it requires an axe to break them. They are now 
packed among the broad leaves of Scitaminea into baskets or sacks, 
and when not exposed to much damp, will keep uninjured for several 
years. In the province of Para, the Guarantl is grated for use on the 
jawbone of the Piracuru fish, which is covered with bony asperities, 
and which, kept in a basket made of Uarumd stalks (Marania Tonchai, 
Aubl.), is a common article of household furniture. An inferior paste 
is prepared by mixing powdered cocoa or mandiocca fiour with the 
true Guarana : this is less hard and tough, and is whitish when broken." 
(Mart., ibid. p. 1098, in a note which concludes with some medical and 
chemical observations, the result of the experiments of Dr. Tlieodoro 
von Martins, the traveller's brother, and with the expression of his 
belief that it would make a valuable addition to our Materia Mcdica.) 
2. Paullinia itderrupta, sp. n. ; ramulis petioHsque fcmiginco-pubcrulis 
glabratisve, foliis pinnatis, petiolo non alato, foliolis 6 ovatis ob- 
longisve acuminatis integerrimis v. obsolete sinuato-dentatis utrinque 
viridibus glabris v. ad venas marginesque pilosulis, raccmiB scssilibus 
V. breviter pedicellatis, floribus interrupte fasciculatis, scpalis 5 cx- 
terioribus duplo minoribus, capsula breviter stipitata globoso-tri- 
quetra femigineo-tomentosa. — Frutex scandens; rami tcretiusculi, 
juniores leviter angulato-striati, nunc uti petioli dense fcrruginco- 
tomentosi, nunc fere glabri. Stipula oblongo-lincares, cnducw. Pe- 
tioli communes 3-6 poll, longi. Foliola majora (8 superiora folio- 
rum majorum) 5-6 poll, longa, 2-3 poll, lata, inferiora cujusvc folii 
et omnia foliorum superiorum minora, et haic saepius proportionc 
angustiora, terminale basi cuneatum et ima basi in petioluium con- 
tractum, lateralia basi rotundata et brevissime petiolulata, omnia 
rigide chartacea v. subcoriacea, penninervia, retc venarum subtus 
prominula supra vix conspicua, prseter pilos nunc rarissimos nunc 
copiosores ad venas marginesque glabra, utrinque punctis mitmtis 
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plus minus copiosis quasi irrorata, nee nitentia. Bacemi 3-8-polli- 
cares, rhachi ferruginea, fasciculis florum subsessilibus. Bractea 
minutfiB, acutissimsB. Mores albi, breviter pedicellati. Sepala lato- 
ovata, concava, extus minute tomentella v. fere glabra, interiora 
1-J- lin. longa. Petala obovata, calyces vix superantia ; squamse in- 
feriorum latse, apice biglandulosse, intus appendice lata reflexa auctse. 
Stamina brevia. Ovarium globosum, hirsutum. Styli 3 distinct!, 
extus puberuli, intus a basi papillosi. Capmlaa 2 tantum vidi, 
alteram immaturam dense ferrugineo-villosam, alteram vetustam 5 
lin. diametro coriaceo-lignosam apice brevissime obtuseque acumi- 
natam. — ^Near Santarem. 

3. Paulliniaji7a^%car^a, sp. n. ; glabra, foliis pinnatis, pinnis trijugis 
cum impari infimis trifoliatis, petiolo subalato, foUolis oblongis ob- 
tuse acuminatis grosse paucidentatis, racemis laxis paniculatis tomen- 
tosis, sepalis 4 magnis canescenti-tomentosis, capsulis longe stipi- 
tatis globosis tomentosis, valvulis crassis subHgnosis. — Thdex alte 
scandens. Foliorum petiolus communis semipedalis, undique an- 
guste alatus v. ala versus basin evanescente. Foliola glaberrima, 
cbartacea, 3>-5 poll, longa, omnia basi angustata et subsessilia. Pani" 
cula ampla, ferrugineo-tomentosa, e racemis 3-6-pollicaribus compo- 
sita. Hamuli racemorum 2-4 lin. longi, pedicelli breves. Bractea 
oblongse, caducissimse. Mores in genere majusculi, extus cano- 
tomentelli. Sepala 4, intimum orbiculare, 3 lin. diametro, interdum 
breviter bifidum, exteriora minora. Petala 3 lin. longa, eUiptica. 
Squama interiores appendice inflexa barbata aucta. Mlamewta villis 
albis dense hirsuta. Styli 3, breves, distincti, intus a basi stigma- 
tosi. Capsula 9 lin. diametro stipite semipoUicari, subglobosse, 
costis sex percursis quarum 3 magis prominent, extus tomento bre- 
vissimo vestitae, in vivo ex cl. Spruce rosese, siccitate corrugatse. 
Semina magna, irregulariter hemisphaerica, canescentia, opaca ex- 
cepto hilo basilari subdorsal! orbicular! nitido. ArUlam non vidi, 
in specimine omnes a vermibus jam destructse. Testa Crustacea. 
Cotyledones crasso-camosae, subaequales. Radicula brevissima. — On 
the shores of the Tapajoz, near Santarem. 

1. Schmidelia leptostachya, sp. n. ; subglabra, foliolis ternis ellipticis v. 
obovali-oblongis obtusis remote serratis subtus pallidis ad axillas 
venarum barbatis, racemis gracillimis folio longioribus, floribus mi- 
nimis numerosissimis. — Primo intuitu S, lavi^ St. Hil., affinis» sed 
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racemis elongatis et floribus multo minoribus facile distincta. .TVtf- 
Ux est biorgyalis. Foliorum petiolus communis semipollicaris, pilis 
paucis puberulus. Foliola, exceptis barbis ad axillas venanun, glabra, 
terminale 2-4i-pollicare, lateralia vcdgo minora, omnia basi angos- 
tata, margine dentibus paucis brevibus subcallosis notata, supra 
siccitate nigricantia, subtus pallide yirentia. Racemi vulgo semi- 
pedales vel longiores, fere a basi fasciculato-floriferi. Flores albi, 
aperti vix f lin. diametro. Sepala 2 exteriora interioribus dimidio 
breviora, omnia orbiculata, concava. Fetala sepalis breviora, cu- 
neato-oblonga. Fructus sessiles, subglobosi, magnitudine jHsi. — 
Near Santarem. 

There are fine specimens in flower and fruit of Sapindus inaqualis, 
DC, a tree of twenty to forty feet, common about Santarem. As this 
has been ascertained to be the same as ^S'. divaricaitia of WiQdenow's 
herbarium (Schlecht. Linnsea, vol. vi. p. 419), it is probably also the 
8, divaricatus of Camb. and St. HiL., and has a wide range in Brazil. 
I have it from TJtinga, pro v. Bahia (Blanchet, n. 2755), and from 
Pohl's collection. It is nearly allied to the West Indian 8, marginatiM, 
and differs from all other known American Sapindi in its small flowers. 
The following handsome large-flowered species appears to be unde- 
scribed, although probably near to 8, 8urinamen8i8, Poir., a species un- 
known to me. That is, however, said to have thin membranous leaf- 
lets rounded at the base and blunt at the apex, whilst those of our 
8, cerasmus are stiff and narrowed at both ends. Mr. Spruce found it 
in gravelly situations about Santarem^ where it forms a shrub of eight 
or ten feet, with yellowish flowers, and a fruit resembling a cherry in ap- 
pearance. It is called PUoniba by the Brazilians, who eat its thin pulp. 
1. Sapindus ceraaimis, sp. n. ; foliolis 3-8-jugis oblongis sublanceola- 
tisve acuminatis basi inaequaliter angustatis coriaceis utnnque gla- 
. berrimis nitidis, panicula ampla floribunda, cymulis laxis calycibusque 
puberulis, petalis glabris calyce triple longioribus squamas ligulatas 
brevissime bilobas paullo sxipeTSLniihua.-r'Foliorum petiolus com- 
munis semipedalis ad pedalis v. etiam longior. Foliola foliorum 
majorum 6-8 poll, longa, 2-2^ poll, lata, utrinque viridia, ve- 
nulis crebris. Panicula pyramidata, floribunda, l-l-J-pedaUs. ^- 
pala vrx lineam longa, orbicularia. Fetala 3 lin. longa, oblonga, 
crassiuscula, glaberrima, squama intus dense et longe barbata. 
Ovarium sessile, breviter pubescens, stylo simplid ovaiio aequilongo. 
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I refer also the following plant, a single specimen from Santarem, 
to Sapindm^ on acconnt of the similarity of its flowers to those of the 
last spedes, although in the absence of fruit the genus cannot be de- 
termined with certainty. There are, however, no American Oupania 
known with flowers at all like it. 

2. Sapindus obhngua^ sp. n. ; glaber, foliolis trijugis oblongis vix acu- 
mii^atis utrinque viridibus nitidulis basi cuneatis, thyrsis simplicibus 
ramosisve folio subbrevioribus, cymulis pedunculatis, petalis calyce 
duplo longioribus squamam ligulatam subintegram paullo superan- 
tibus. — Arbor parva. Petioli communes 3-5-pollicares. Foliola 
ultima 3 poll, longa, inferiora minora, consistentia chartacea y. fere 
laurina. Infhrescentia in axiUis supremis [3-5-pollicares, laxae, 
cymulis breviter pedunculatis paucifloris. Sepala interiors linea 
paullo longiora, exteriora breviora, ovato-orbiculata, concava, eras* 
siuscula, margine ciliolata, dorso puberula. Petala flavicantia, ob- 
longa, 3 lin. longa, glabra, patentia, squama erecta intus villosissinia. 
Bmm cupuliformis, crassus, ovarii basin cingens. Stamina pistillo 
adpressa et eo dimidio breviora : fllamenta brevia ; anthersB lineares, 
glabrae. Ovarium pubescens, in stylum desinens petalis paullo bre- 
viorem simplicem, summo apice simpliciter stigmatosum. Ovula 
e basi loculorum erecta, solitaria. 

The plant described (vol. ii. p. 212) as Talisia laxifiora has been 
again gathered in abundance with a few spiecimens in fruit, which show 
that it cannot in fact be separated geuerically from Oupania^ to which 
should most probably be referred Aublet's original Talida, The name 
of our species must therefore be changed to that of Ck^nia laxifiora, 
and the following particulars added to the description : — Capsula sessilis, 
depresso-globosa, obtuse subtriquetra, extus tomentella et siccitate 
corrugata, 6 lin. diametro, trilocularis, loculicide trivalvis, valvulis 
crasso-coriaceis intus dense villosis. Semina solitaria, erecta, ovoideo- 
compressa, nigra, nitida ; arillus tenuis, semine dimidio brevior ; testa 
Crustacea ; cotyledones crasso-carnosae ; radicula brevissima. There 
are, besides, three other Oupania; one appears to be the Cgeminatay 
Poir., of which I subjoin a somewhat ftdler description than that given 
in the Encyclop^e, and two new species : — 

1. Cupania geminata, Poir. Diet. Suppl. vol. ii. p. 419. — Frutex bior- 
gyalis, ramulis subteretibus striatis rufo-tomentosis. Petioli com- 
munes |*-l-pollicares. Foliola gemiua, breviter petiolulata, obovata. 
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ovalia v. elliptica, 3-8-pollicaria, obtusissima v. acutiuscula, in- 
tegenima v. obscure sinuata, margine recurva, basi sinuata, vetus- 
tiora bullato-rugosa, supra glabra v. ad venas impressas rufo-tomen- 
tella, subtus pube brevi nifescentia, costa uervis primariis intra 
marginem anastomosantibus reteque venularum prominentibus. Ra- 
cemi axillares, foliis multo breviores, simplices v. parce ramosi, ferru- 
gineo-pubescentes. Pedicelli breves. Calyces extus pubescentes, 
profunde 5-fidi, lobis ovatis obtusis f lin. longis. Petala 5 (v. in- 
terdum nulla ?), calyce longiora, oblonga v. ovata, squama lineari- 
cuneata apice villosula petalo breviore. Discus 8-10-lobus. Sta- 
mina 9 (v. 10 ?), petalis duplo longiora, filamentis villosis, v. in 
floribus subfoemineis abbreviata. Ovarium ovatum, hirsutissimum. 
Styli 3, breves, recurvi, intus a basi stigmatosi. Capsula qualis a 
Poiretio descripta. — From the vicinity of Santarem. 

3. Cupania Spruceana, sp. n. ; foliolis 6-10 oblongis sublanceolatisve 
basi acutis concoloribus ramisque gkbris, racemis ramealibus sim- 
plicibus fasciculatis v. subramosis folio multo brevioribus, floribus 
parvis, calyds laciniis petala subajquantibus, squamis bipartitis hir- 
sutissimis petala superantibus, staminibus longe exsertis, capsulis 
stipitatis glabris. — Arbor procera, a basi racemosa, ramulis teretibus, 
novellis minute tomentellis mox glabratis. Petioli communes 3-6- 
poUicares, glabri. Foliola 2-4-pollicaria, vix acuminata, integerrima, 
basi subsequalia acuta et breviter petiolulata, consistentia chartacea 
V. sublaurina, utrinque reticulate- venosa, supra nitidula. Racemi 
ad nodos vetustos fasciculati, v. in axiUis foliorum pauciores, 2-3- 
pollicares, simplices v. ramis paucis divaricatis instructi, rhachide 
tenui ferrugineo-tomentella. Flores parvi, solitarii v. subgemini, 
pedicello fere lineam longo, omnes quos vidi abortu masculi. Ca- 
lyces semilineam longi, extus puberuli, in partes 5 triangulares acu- 
tiusculas fere ad basin divisi. Petala 5, rhombea. Ovarii rudi- 
mentum parvum. Capsula juniores stipitatsB, stylo breviter rostratae, 
mox obtusatsB stylo evanido ; maturas tamen non vidi. — Near San- 
tarem. 

3. Cupania ^o«^o«a, sp. n. ; foliolis 6-8 ovali- v. oblongo-ellipticis vix 
acuminatis paucicrenatis basi acutis glabris v. subtus petiolisque 
puberulis, panicula terminali tomentoso-canescente, floribus secus 
ramos fasciculatis, sepalis squamisque bifidis petala sequantibus, 
capsula triangulari ferrugineo-tomentosa siccitate transverse rugosa. 

VOL. III. 2 D 
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— Arbor 20-30-pedalis, firondosa, ramulis teretibus apioe rabiginoso- 

tomentellis mox glabratis. Foliorum petiolus commTinis subteres, 

4~6-pollicaris. Foliola altema, 3-5-pollicaria, obtusa y. breviter 

acuminata, crenis paucis ssepe obsoletis, basi cuneata y. acuta et 

breviter petiolulata, consistentia lamina, utrinque reticulato-venosa, 

nervis primariis parallelis subtus prominentibus yix intra marginem 

anastomosantibus. Panicula semipedalis, late pyramidata, floribunda. 

Flores albi, mediocres, secus ramos dense fasciculati, breviter pedi- 

cellati, omnes quos vidi abortu mascuH. Sepala fere lineam longa, 

ovata, concava, extus puberula. Petala rbombea, breviter unguicu- 

lata. Di8cu8 crasso-camosus, silbinteger. Stamina flora dimidio 

longiora. Capsula obtusae, triquetrse, fere trilob89» 6-7 lin. latsB, 

supra planse, basi in stipitem brevem attenuate, siccitate insigmter 

transverse rugosse, in vivo tamen teste Spruceo rugse baud apparent ; 

juniores stylo trifldo coronatse ; valvuke intus viUosse.— Near San- 

tarem. 

(2b be continued.) 



Decades of Funoi ; by the Bev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A.» F.IaS. 

Decade XXXVI. 

Sikkim-Himalayan Fungi collected by Br. Hooker, 

{Continued from p. 172.) 

351. ^Rrichoeonia paradoxum, Jungb., Prsem. in PL Javse, p. 9, 
tab. 2, flg. 7. Hook, fil.. No. 63, cum ic. 

Has. On dry dead wood. Sikkim, 7-9,000 feet. October.* 
I have little to add to the long description given by Junghuhn» 
except that the upright fascicles of threads which proceed firom the 
base give off, during their course, more or less horizontal branched 
threads, on which the irregular echinulate spores are produced. Some 
of these threads are thicker and slightly nodulose, as in Arcyria, There 
are two distinct peridia, the interior springing not from the edge of the 
other, but firom the base, and separated firom the outer and shorter by 
a few flood, which are mostly bent towards the base, as though the 
outer peridium had at first grown more rapidly, and the elongaticm of 
the inner peridium has taken place principally above. 

* It has been found tlso on the Santee Biver, South Carolina^ by Mr. BayeneL 
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The gemu Mffpeua deafy allied to Otadrwti and Broomeim, Un- 
fbrtunatdj I have seen no specimen in an eaity stage of growth, but 
the whole aini c lm e is that of Trickotperwui rather than MyxogaMtrtt^ 
espedalfy the filamentons nature of the yellow upright septa, which at 
first sight call to mind those of jS, ikalimm, though they do not 
appear, as fiur as we hare seen, to constitute spurious cells, but rather 
to r^iesent a mnltitude of columellae. 

* Sderodenma Bofouta^ Fr. Syst. Myc. voL iii. p. 48. 
BLa3. On the ground. Sikkim. 

lliere is but a single specimen which resembles externally stipitate 
fcnns of 8. vulgare^ bnt the flocd are yellow. 

862. 2Btremyee8 viridis^ n. s. ; peridio amplo stipiteque lacunoso- 
oostato cartilagineo yiridibus ; squamis oris margine coccineo-granulatis. 
Hook, fil.. No. 19, cum ic. 

Hab. On the ground and on dead timber. Tonglo and Sinchul, 
7-9,000 feet. May, June. Baie. 

Inodorous. Stem consisting of numerous anastomosing olive-green 
cartilaginous threads, 1-}- inch high, I inch thick. Peridium of the 
same colour as the stem, inflated, sprinkled with small, flat, granular 
scales ; margin of the scales of the orifice rough with little scarlet 
warts. Spores globose, strongly granulated. 

Distinguished at once by its green tint from M. lutescenSy which it 
resembles in form. Its spores, instead of being broadly elliptic as in 
that species, M. luridus, and M. auatralis, are globose and rough, 
as in if. Junffhuhnii, Ic. PI. ined. 

* Ltfcogala epidendrum, Fr. Syst. Myc. toI. iii. p. 80. Hook, fil.. 
No. 83, cum ic. 

Hab. On the ground. Daijeeling. June. Eare. 

853. Reticularia entoxantha, n. s. ; peridio nigro granulato, hypo- 
thallo distincto albo-marginato ; sporis fiavis ; fioccis parcis subcylin- 
dricis concoloribus. 

Hab. On dead wood. Sikkim-Himalaya. 

About f-1^ inch broad ; hypothallus distinct, extending beyond 
the peridium. Peridium depressed, very dark brown, minutely but 
distinctly granulated. Spores bright yellow, mixed with a few sub- 
cylindrical coarse fiocci, principally attached to the upper portion of 
the peridium. 

A beautiful and most distinct species, of which only two specimens 
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were gathered, and those scarcely mature, the spores being 49t]ll closely 
compacted. The peridium looks very like a specimen of Spharia 
nummularia, its granulations reminding one of Ret, maxima. In the 
colour of its spores it approaches R, olivacea, but recedes in its other 
characters, as, for instance, in its dark granulated, not plicate and 
hyaline peridium. 

354. Uatilago Em^odemia, n. s. ; sporis eUipticis ovatisve leeyibus 
minimis saturate lilacinis filamentis radiantibus furcatis immixtis. 

Hab. On some Polygonum. Tonglo, 10,000 feet. 

Forming a lobed tubercle, apparently exterior to the ochrea, but 
probably formed by a short deformed spike bursting through the 
sheath, every triple nodule of which corresponds with the original 
site of a flower-bud, no trace, however, being left of floral envelopes 
or stamens. Spores ovate or elliptic, deep lilac, smooth, very minute, 
traversed by radiating forked threads. 

Of this remarkable production I have seen a single specimen only, 
from which, in the absence of all information as to the normal mode 
of inflorescence, I can form no judgment as to the nature of the 
change produced by the parasite. It is certainly closely allied to 
U. Candolleiy but differs in the presence of the forked threads and the 
diflferent mode of growth. The spores, too, are far redder and have 
not a third of the diameter of those of that species. I do not sup- 
pose that the threads have any real connection with the fungus, but 
they differ very greatly from thef columella, which exists in the described 
forms of the species just mentioned. 

* Leotia luhrica, Pers. Syn. p. 613. Hook, fil.. No. 131, cum ic. 

Hab. On clay banks. Sinchul, 8,600 feet. October. Bare. 

In habit and fructification exactly like the well-known species. 
The colours are brighter than usual, the stem being orange, and the 
head of a metallic blue-black. 

355. Peziza I)a?-jeelensis, n. s. ; cupula expansa subcochleata um- 
brina, extus pallida aleuriata; sporidiis minoribus scabro-punctatis, 
endosporio simplici. 

Hab. On the ground. Darjeeliug. 

Cup two inches or more broad, at first subcochleseform, split on one 
side, at length expanded, umber-brown ; externally paler, mealy. iVsci 
slender ; sporidia small, elliptic, beset with minute scabrous points. 

Ecsembliug at first sight P. repanddy but the sporidia are much 
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smaller and remarkable for their minutely scabrous suiface. Those of 
P. repamda are quite smooth. I have a Peruo from Bristol with laig«r 
rough spores, which is, I believe, on comparison with Erendi speci* 
mens, P. umbrimaj P., a species referred by Fries to P. eoekiifaia^ and 
it should seem correctly, for in undoubted P. cockleata the spores are 
rough. They are, however, larger than in the Himalaya species, 
more coarsely granulated, and contain two large nuclei. 

356. P. macroiis, n. s. ; cupults elongatis obliquis auriformibus basi 
connato-ramosis coriaceo-subcartilagineis hepaticis, extus glabris ; hy- 
menio purpurascente. Hook, fil.. No. 87, cum ic. 

Hab. On rotten wood. Daijeeling, 7,500 feet. June, July. Abundant. 

Inodorous, dry, firm, leather}', subcartilaginous, varying in sixe, 
sometimes five inches long, erect, tufted, connate below and thence 
branched. Cups elongated, oblique, auriform, of a bright livcr-coloiir, 
smooth externally, margin subin volute. Hymeuium even, purplisUi. 
Sporidia oblongo-elliptic, with one side in general more convex. Nu- 
cleus single in the dry specimens. 

This splendid species is evidently closely allied to P. onoiica and 
P. leporina, but it differs not only in colour and its very elongated 
narrow cups, but in its firmer, tougher substance, and the mostly 
connate base. It is one of the finest species of the genus, being ex- 
ceeded in size only by P. Cacabus. 

* P. aurantia, Pers. Hook, fil., No. 34, cum ic. 

Hab. On day banks. Darjeeling, 7,000 feet. Very abundant 
from June to August, when it dies away. 

" So conspicuous that every one asks whether you have seen the scar- 
let fungus." It is precisely the European species, agreeing in the 
verrucose sporidia as in all other points. It is sometimes six inches 
across. 

.357. P. ffeneospora, u.s, media; cupula expansa concaviuscula au- 
rantio-coccinea extus pilis badiis vestita ; ascis amplis ; sporidiis mag- 
nis ellipticis verrucosis. Hook, fil., No. 132, cum ic. 

Hab. On rotten wood. Sinchul, 8,000 feet. October. 

Cup one inch or more across, convex below, expanded, slightly hol- 
lowed out above, scarlet, clothed and fringed with bay-brown septate 
bristles. Asci rather thick, often torulose beneath the sporidia, which 
are large, elliptic, verrucose, colourless, containing a single nucleus. 
Paraphyses slender, linear. 
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This speciea, like P. kwkUpora, Berk, and Br.» lOBemhles Yery 
doaely P. iaUeUata, but differs from tlie former in its elliptic not glo- 
bose sporidia, from the latter in these organs being much larger and 
yerraoose instead of smooth. It attdns a larger size than eLther. 

The sporidia are properly eight in each ascos, but the number occa^ 
sionally varies, being frequently six. A portion of the inner membrane 
of the ascus often separates with the spores, giving them the appear- 
ance of having two transparent, smooth, apiculate tips, with a large 
elliptic verrucose nucleus, and thb separation often takes place before 
they are discharged, while in other asd the sporidia have the usiul 
elHptic form. 

* P. clandeatina^ Bull., p. 251. 

In small quantities scattered over the upper side of the leaves of a 
species of Pyrus, Tonglo. 

* F,frtu:Ugena^ Bull., t. 228. Hook, fil., No. 128, cum ic. 

Has. On stems of dead Umhelljfera. Sikkim, 8-9,000 feet. Oc- 
tober. 

I can see no difference between these specimens and the European 
species. The sporidia in both are oblong, with one end rather thicker, 
and have a single obscure colourless septum, which is not, however, 
always distinctly visible. 

358. P, turbinella, n. s. ; minuta turbinato-clavata stipitata; sti- 
pite glabro cum cupula sursum dilatata confluente; disco demum 
convexo ; sporidiis miformibus. 

Hab. On the underside of the leaves of a Pyrua, Tonglo. 

Minute, not ^ of a line high, at first pale yellow, at length opake 
white ; stem smooth, confluent with the turbinate or cyathiform cup ; 
hymenium at length quite plane or convex. Asci clavate; sporidia 
filiform, of various lengths. 

Closely resembling P. clavata, Fr., but a smaller species, and re- 
markable for the perfectly plane or convex hymenium. When mois- 
tened, it has very much the form of Craterium leucocephalum. 

359. P. siildoidea, n. s. ; minuta fulvo-lutea glabra; stipite sub- 
elongato, cupula hemisphserica concava margine incurve ; sporidiis fili- 
formibus. 

Hab. On the main nerve on the underside of the leaves of a Pyrua, 
Tonglo. 

Not half a line high, tawny-yellow ; stem equal, slender, somewhat 
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elongated; cup hemisplierieal, concave, nurgin iacarred* Aad eia* 
T8te; sporidia filiform. 

Near allied to P. dawUay Fr., and P. OUioriMm, but diatmguiahed by 
its legolar cup, which is not much broader than the stem* It is 
even more minute than P. clavata, which is itsdf a fiur leas species 
than P, CHbonum, 

** P. dMna^ Fers. HooL fiL, No. 126, cum ie. 

Hab. On rotten wood. Sikldm, 8*9,000 feet. October. 

Exactly the European species. 

* Bulgaria mqumana^ Fr., Syst. Myc. voL ii. p. 167. 
Var. ekaljfbea. Hook. fiL, No. 62, cum ic. 

Hab. On trunks of trees. Jillapahar, 7»600 feet. May and June. 
Bare. 

The disc, in the Daqeeling specimens, has a steel-blue tint, and they 
contract nuse in drying, in consequence of which the under surface 
appears more rugose and spiculato-verrucose than in British and North 
Ameriean speoimens. The sporidia in both are brown and sub- 
cymbiform, and the inner substance marbled. The Sikkim plant pie- 
^ents a distinct variety, but is not^ I think, entitled to be separated as 
species. 

* EffposBifi(m MaetMum, Ki^x in Bull, de TAo. Boy. ds Bahixelles, 
ToL viiL n. 8. 8pk. imxduta^ Klotzach. Hook. fil.» No. 96, cum ic 

Hab. On dead wood. Daijeeling, 7»600 feet. June, July. 

The spedn^ns are all young and therefore pale. The suiiaoe, when 
fresh, is of a chalky ochre^ dotted with the black ostiola. Most of the 
speeimens are hollow, and many de^y grooved at the sidea a* if com- 
posed of two confluent individuals. I have not been aUe to compare 
the sporidia. 

* ff^jXfxylonpoIpnorphumt'Eia^ 
Hab. Sinchul, 8,000 feet. 

* Hypoxylon vulgare (SpAaria HypoxyJcn^ Ehr.). -' 
Hab. On old wood. Daijeeling, 7,500 feet. 

A flagelliform variety, the upper divisions being vojr long and slen- 
der. It resembles in haWt Montagne^s Hypoxyhn ta^ino-velutinum, 

* Hypocrea peltata. Berk. (^^ SpAaria pdtatay J^ikigh.) in Hook. 
Lond. Joum. vol.i. p. 156. t.vii. f. 7. 

Hab. On dead bark. Daijeeling, 7,500 feet. June, Ju^. 
Inodorous^ dry, tough, eoriaoeQus> evei^ smooth, opaki^ hollow 
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towards tlie centre; plicate below. Peritliecia elliptic, with a short 
ostiolum. Asci linear, containing a row of thirteen or more globose 
sporidia. Sabstance consisting of branched threads, which penetrate 
between the perithecia and form a dose network, the perithecia them- 
selves being closely cellular. 

I have not seen mature specimens of Spharia peltata, Jungh. These 
are plicate or almost lamellose beneath ; the Philippine Island sp^- 
mens, on the contrary, are even. The habit and general appearance, 
however, is so exactly the same, that in the absence of perfect speci- 
mens of Junghuhn's plant, I cannot but consider them as mere forms 
of the same species. The folds, it should be observed, are stronger in 
the specimens than in Dr. Hooker's figure, and probably arise partly from 
contraction. The fungus in situ reminds one of some crawling NaUca^ 
the centre being swollen and the margin thin and free. 

360. H,grossa, n. s. ; receptaculo erecto crasso sursum breviter 
diviso miniato opaco ; lobis obtusis ; intus pallide stramineo ; con- 
textu lento radiato ; peritheciis in*egularibus confluentibus. Hook, fil.. 
No. 99, cum ic. 

Hab. On rotten wood. Darjeeling, 7-8,000 feet. July. Very 
rare. 

Inodorous. Eeceptacle 2 inches high, f inch thick below, spring- 
ing from a tuberous base, erect, clavate, divided above into short 
obtuse lobes, externally of an opake vermilion which fades in the 
dry specimens to a pale reddish-brown. Substance pale yellow, dry, 
and somewhat coriaceous. Perithecia irregular, confluent. 

Unfortunately the sporidia are imperfect, but so far as could be 
ascertained they appear to be minute, colourless, and elliptic. 

One of the most curious species in the collection. 

{To be continued.) 



Contributions to the Botany of Westebn India ; 

by N. A. Dalzell, Esq., M.A. 

{Continued from p. 180.) 

Nat.Ord. ANONACE^. 

GUATTEBIA. 

G. fragrans^ n. sp. ; foliis breve petiolatis elliptids acuminatis basi 
obtusinsculis glabris membranaceis nitidis, pedunculis axillaribus 
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brevibus ramosis velutinis 5-12-floris, floribus pedicellatis fascicu- 
latis ternis, pedicellis pollicaribus infra medium bracteola cucuUata 
obtusa caduca instructis. 

Folia 7-9 poll, longa, vense costales numerosse, parallelse, subtus pro- 
miniQffi. Fedicelli pedunculum ramosum sequantes. Calyx 3-par- 
titus ; segmenta brevia, obtusa, apice (etiam in alabastro) recurva, 
caduca. Petala omnia sequilonga, anguste linearia, acuta, lutea, 
sesquipollicaria. Ovaria numerosa, dense tomentosa ; ovulum uni- 
cum e basi loculi oriens. Fructns ovalis, pollicaris. — Crescit ad 
pedem jugi Syhadrensis, prope Sivapore ; fl. Nov. Flores fragrantes. 
Inflorescence an abbreviated, rigid, divaricating, leafless panicle, one 

to two inches long, from the axils of the fallen leaves, and resembling 

that of Q, lofifftfolia only. 

Unona. 

V,panno8a; arborea, foliis parvis breve petiolatis lanceolatis acumi- 
natis utrinque glabris nitidis crebre pellucido-punctatUy floribus 
pannosis majusculis axillaribus solitariis breve pedunculatis, pedun- 
culis basi bibracteolatis petiolum brevem sequantibus. 

Folia cum petiolo 2-lineari 2^ poll, longa, 9-12 lin. lata. Calycis to- 
mentosi/oZioZa ovato-lanceolata, acuta, 3 lin. longa. CorolUB petala 
6, biseriata, lineari-lanceolata, basi late unguiculata, utrinque fusco- 
velutina ; interiora pollicaria, basi callodtate nuda carnosa rugosa 
instructa, exteriora paulo majora. Ovaria 10-12, densissime strigosa, 
biovulata; ovula in angulo central! superposita. Stigma capitatum. 
Fructtis ignotus. — Crescit in jugo Syhadrensi, prope Tullawarree ; 
fl. Oct. 

SAGEBiBA, genus novum. (Tribe Bocage^e;.) 

Gen.Chab. Og:^;ptriphyllus. Corolla petala 6, hypogyna,nbera, biseriata, 
subsequalia, crassa, carnosa, orbicularia, concava, astivatione imhricata. 
Stamina 12, biseriata : filamenta nulla; ant her ce biloculares, loculis 
linearibus connectivo crasso carnoso truncate squamseformi extus 
adnatis, longitudinaliter dehiscentibus. Ovaria 3-5 -linearia, ob- 
longa, in tori convex! apice sessUia, unilocularia ; ovula 10, bi- 
seriata, horizontalia, angulo ventrali inserta. Stigmata sessilia, ob- 
tusa, emarginata. Bacca globosa, glabra, hexasperma, cerasi mag- 
nitudine. 

S. laurina ; foliis alternis lineari-oblongis integerrimis coriaceis glabris 
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breve petiolatis supra nitidis, floribus pednnculatis in axillis folio- 
rum fasciculatis temis v. quinis, pedunculis basi squamis obtusis im- 
bricatis suffultis, floribus mediocribus albis. 

Arbor mediocris. — Crescit in Concano australiore ; fl. Oct. et Nov. 
A beautiful laurel-looking tree, producing a valuable reddish timber. 

The native name is Safferee, hence the generic name here given. 

Nat. Ord. LEGUMINOS.E. 
Smithia. 

1. S. capitata (non Desv.); caule glabro ramoso, foliolis 9-15-jugis 
lincari-oblongis obtusis ciliatis subtusque secus costam setuloso- 
strigosis, petiolo communi hispido, stipulis adnatis ovato-lanceolatis 
seta tenninatis deorsum longe- productis, capitulis sphaericis multi- 
floris solitariis terminalibus, pedunculis glabris folio brevioribus, 
bracteis obovato-lanceolatis calycem a?quantibus, calycis reticulcUi 
glabri labiis rotundatis indivisis dentatis, dentibus longe setaceo- 
acuminatis, leguminis articulis 6-7 glabris laevibus. 

Herba sesquipedalis, tota foliis exceptis glabra. — Crescit in jugo Syha- 

drensi, prope Par war-ghat ; fl. Oct. 

This species is well distinguished by its spherical and terminal heads 
of flowers. 

2. S. setulosa ; 3-4-pedalis, caule dichotome ramoso setuloso-hispido, 
foliolis 5-7-jugis lineari-oblongis obtusis margine ciliatis utrinque 
glaberrimis, petiolo communi hispido foliolisque seta tenninatis, 
stipulis longe setaceo-acuminatis paulo infra medium adnatis glabris, 
floribus in paniculam terminalem aphyllam dispositis, racemis in 
dichotomiai ramulis terminalibus secundis, calycis striati strigosi 
labiis integerriviis minute ciliatis valde inajqualibus superiore orbi- 
culari majore inferiore oblongo acuto, bracteis ovalibus obtusis ca- 
lyce dimidio brevioribus, floribus flavis, carina apice fusca, legumine 
10-12-spermis, articulis prominulo-reticulatis. 

Folia 4 poll, longa ; foliola fere bipoUicaria, subtus glauca. Cahfx 4 
lin. longus. Corolla 8 lin. — Crescit cum praecedente ; fl. eod. temp. 
The whole plant is covered with bright yellow bristles ; it seems 

allied to S, panicidata (Amott), but differs in not being glandular, in 

having leaves of a different shape, calyx segments quite entire, and 

legumes with many seeds. 

3. S. bigeminu ; pedalis e basi ramosa, ramis flliformibus pilis patolis 
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bolbosis hirsutis, foliolis 2-jugis obovato-caiieatis margine dliatis 
subtusque parce atrigosis seta terminatis, racemis aidilaribus pauci- 
(2-8)-flori8 pedunculatis, pedunculis glabris fUifonnibus foKo multo 
longioribus, calyds labiis margine setaceo-ciliatis superiore cuneato 
emarginato mucronato inferiore 3-lobo lobis lateralibus obtusis in- 
tennedio longiore acuminato, bracteis calyce dimidio brevioribus 
lanoeolatis setaceo-acaminatis, floribus ila\is, legumine 7-spermo, 
articulis grosse tuberculatis. 
Foliola 5-6 lin. longa. Cal^x fere 2 lin. Corolla 4 lin. — S. racpnosa 
affinis. — Crescit cum pnecedente ; fl. cod. temp. 
This species has the calyx scariose, neither striated nor reticulate, 
but having many dichotomous veins proceeding from the base to the 
apex ; it is abnost glabrous and not in the least glandular, I therefore 
conclude that this is not 8, racemosa^ of which I know nothing except 
from the too short description in Wight and Amott's Prodromus. 
The present is the smallest and most delicate species which I have met 
with, and makes the fifth new species recently discovered in this Presi- 
dency, the first being 8. purpurea of the Bot. Mag. t. 4283, discovered 
by Mr. Law. 

Galactia. 
G. simplicifolia, n. sp. ; caule reptante filiformi pilis brunneis retrorsum 
hispido, foliis simpllcibua petiolatis ovatis, stipulis infra medium ad- 
natis nervosis acutis, stipellis ad apiccm petioli setaceis, floribus 
axillaribus terminalibusque fasciculato-racemosis, racemis folio bre- 
vioribus. 
Cah/x 3 lin. longus, brunneo-pilosus, bibracteolatus, ultra medium 
4-fidus, ladniis acuminatis, superiore latiore bifida, infima lateralibus 
longiore. Flores parvi, cserulei, breve pedicellati, fasciculati, fasci- 
culis bracteis adnatis, pedicellisque bracteolis oblongis acutis suflFultis. 
VexiUum latum, obovatum, emarginatum, ecallosum, alis carinaque 
longius. 8tamina diadelpha, omnia fertilia. Ovarium dense stri- 
gosum, pluriovulatum. Stylus incurvus ; stigma capitatum. Legumen 
brunneo-pilosum, lineare, apicem versus latins, parum compressum, 
multilocidare, 2|-3 poll, longum, 3^ lin. latum. Seminu orbicularia, 
compressa, testa brunnea nitida. — Crescit in jugo Syhadrensi, prope 
Tullawarree ; fl. Oct. 

Phaseolus. 
P. paucifiorus ; volubilis, radice fibrosa, caule striato filiformi pilis albis 
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minutis retrorsuih hispidulo, foliolis membranaceis rhombeo-oTatis 
acmninatis petioli longitudine pilis raris minutis albis utrinque con- 
spersis, stipulis lanceolatis acutis infra medium adnatis, pednnculis 
petiolo brevioribus, floribus racemoso-capitatis pauds (2-3), pedi- 
cellis calycis longitudine geminis e glandularum basi ortis, calycis 
glabri campanulati labio superiore emarginato inferiore 3-dentato, 
dentibus lateralibus triangularibus obtusis intermedio longiore acu- 
minato, bracteolis lineari-subulatis calyce subduplo longioribus, legu- 
mine tereti stricto bipolUcari glaberrimo 9-10-8permo, seminibus 
cylindricis truncatis glabris. 
Flores lutei. — Crescit ubique ; fl. Sept. 

Much smaller in every way than P. trinerviua, with a stem creeping 
and rooting when no support is uear. There is sometimes a tendency 
in the leaflets to be trilobate by the formation of a tooth on the lateral 
margin. Keel with a long, acute, ascending horn. Most nearly allied 
to F, setulosus, mihi. 

Cbotalabia. 

C. epunctata ; suffruticosa diffusa e basi ramosa, ramis teretibns fili- 
formibus basi nudis apice ramosis cum racemis foliisque subtus ad- 
presse strigoso-pubescentibus, stipulis minutis patentibus Tel inter- 
dum nullis, foliis epunctatis lineari-oblongis supra glabris velju- 
nioribus sparse strigosis, racemis terminalibus 4-10-floris, bracteis 
linearibus patentibus pedicellos breves sequantibus, bracteolis minutis, 
calyce corolla dimidio breviore strigoso, labio superiore profunde 
bifido inferiore 3-fido, segmentis subulatis, legumine cemuo glabro 
transverse reticulato oblongo apice latiore calyce dimidio longiore, 
poly-(20-)spermo. 

C. viminets (Graham) valde affinis ; differt foliis epunctatis, calyce 
subaequaliter 5-fido. Crescit ubique in Concano australiore. 

Olycine. 

G. Warreensia ; staminibus diadelphis, foliolis ovato-oblongis submem- 
branaceis supra glabrk subtus strigosis pallidis foliolis lateralibus 
inaequilateris, racemis compositis folio 2-3-plo longioribus multi- 
floris, floribus approximatis, legumine transverse venoso pilis albis 
adpressis strigoso 6-spermo, seminibus distantibus. 

Cali^x nervoso-striatus, basi bracteolis 2 ovatis acuminatis suffultus, 
tubularis, coroUam subaequans, vix ad medium ^-^dus, segmentis 
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omrn^ i$degri8 acuminatis, supremo majore. — Cresdt in regno 

Warreensii fl. temp, frigido. 

I might liaye supposed this species to be Q, moUis of W. and A., 
but it would appear from the observations of these authors that they 
had never seen a Glycine with diadelphous stamens, the entire upper 
lip also of my plant distinguishes it from G, mollis, I have also 
another species from Ceylon, with diadelphous stamens. 

Alyssicabpus. 

A. parvyiorua ; herbaceus erectus, caule ramoso basi glabro apice pa- 
tenti-piloso, foliis simplicibus et trifoliolatis oblongo-eUipticis mucro- 
natis basi subcordatis supra glabris subtus adpresse strigosis, stipulis 
petiolis brevioribus, calyce fere quinquefido, segmentis subulatis 
ciliatis obscure nervosis, legumine semimoniliformi reticulato sub- 
glabro 5-6-spermo calycem duplo excedente. 
Folia simplicia et foliola terminalia cum petiolo semipollicari 2 poll, 
longa, 7-9 lin. lata; foliola lateralia multo minora. Cahfx 2 lin. 
longus. Bractea ovatse, longe cuspidato-acuminatse. PediceUi 
patenti-pilosi. Sti/lus longus, pubescens, infra apicem incrassatus, 
ibique glaber. — Crescit in jugo Syhadrensi, ad Phonda-ghat ; fl. et 
fr. Nov. 

This is the second trifoliolate species discovered in this Presidency 
since the publication of W. and A.'s Prodromus, in which all the 
species described have simple leaves only. The first trifoliolate species 
is the A. BelgaumensiSy Wight, Ic. 92, discovered by my friend, Mr. 
J. S. Law, from which the present is readily distinguished by its smaller 
size and more slender habit. The stem of A, Belgaumemis is covered 
with white adpressed hairs, this with spreading fulvous hairs; the 
calyx in the former is quadrifid, the segments being lanceolate, acimii- 
nate, and very strongly nerved, and, along with the flowers and 
legumes, are four times larger than in the present species. 

Nat. Ord. GENTIANE^. 
Ophelia. 
O. pauci/hray n. sp. ; caule erecto tetraptero glabro apice tantum ra- 
moso, ramis fastigiatis, foliis sessilibus lanceolatis acuminatis 3- 
nerviis, cymis fastigiatis pauci/hris, calycis segmentis subulatis co- 
rollam aquantibm, corollse 4-partit8e alba segmentis obovato-ellip* 
ticis mucronulatis, foveis magnis orbiculatis solitariis squamula apice 
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fimbriata tectis fimbriarumque brevium serie cinctis, filamentb K- 

nearibus. 
CoroUa 4 lin. longa. Folio'rum basis laia, rotundato-truncata. — Cres- 

cit in jugo Syhadrensi ; fl. Sept. 

This species seems most nearly allied to 0, Grisebackiana of Wight's 
'Icones/ n. 1330, but differs from that species in having few 
flowers ; in the shape of the leaves, which in that species are attenu- 
ated towards the base ; also in the very different shape of the segments 
of the corolla, which in 0, Grisehachiana are acuminated. 

Nat. Ord. UMBELLIFER^E. 

PiMPINELLA. 

P. monoica, n. sp. ; caule elato tereti glabro Isevi stricto parte inferiore 

simplici apice ramoso, ramis ramulisque alternatim bifariamque dis- 

positis, foliis iuferioribus longe petiolatis pinnatim trifoliolatis, fo- 

liolis longe petiolulatis cordato-lanceolatis minute cartilagineo-serra- 

tis basi 5-nerviis pubescentibus, foliis superioribus multifidis laciniis 

flliformibus vel ad vaginas redactis, petiolis vaginantibus margine 

dliatis, involucro nuUo v. monophyllo, involucellis oligo-(l-4)- 

phyllis, umbelUs ramos termlnantibus foemineis fiructiferis, lateralibus 

(scilicet in ramulis ultimis) masculis, fructu juniore granulis pellu- 

cidis obsito. — Crescit in jugo Syhadrensi ; fl. Nov. 

This is the tallest of the three species found in this Presidency, 

being seven to eight feet high, with a stem as thick as a swan's quill. 

It is exclusively confined to the higher ranges of the ghauts. It is 

evidently closely allied to P. Candolleana and Javana, from which the 

trifoliolate leaves sufficiently distinguish it. The terminal umbels are 

destitute of stamens, while the lateral ones are equally so of styles. 

Our other species are P. involiwrata, W. and A., and P. adscendens 

(mihi), confined to the banks of rivers in the low country. 

{To be continued.) 



Letter from Dr. Andrew Sinclair on the Vegetation^ Sfc.^ of 
the neighbourhood of Auckland^ New Zealand.* 

Auckland, New Zealand, Dec. 16, 1860. 
As I have sent you specimens of the plants I have collected near 

* The valuable information contaiued in this letter will be perused with the 
more interest at the present time, when the first number of Dr. Bfooker's * Flora of 
New Zealand ' is on the point of appearing. — Ed. 
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columnar and always more or less cellular. In tlie ravines and on the 
coast, where the loose friable soil crumbles away rapidly, the strata 
are generally horizontal, but sometimes they are very tortuous. Such 
deviations from a straight line would at first sight appear to have been 
caused by volcanic action ; but the strata being uninterrupted and 
seldom attenuated at the flexure, which must have been the case had 
they been bent to their present position, I think there can be Httle 
doubt that this phenomenon has been occasioned by the beds having 
been deposited on an uneven surface in still water, such as may be 
supposed to be now going on in the muddy creeks along the coast. 

The ranges of hills in the Manukan forest, which bound the plain 
on the west, and the headlands, and in the islands on the opposite 
coast, at the entrance of the Thames, the composition of the rocks is 
nearly the same, being chiefly conglomerate with greenstone, and other 
primitive rocks in a few places. Several metallic veins have been 
discovered, and two copper mines have been opened ; one on the Great 
Barrier Island, and the other in the island of Kuwau, where mining 
operations are carried on at present on a large scale. 

At the time the site of Auckland was fixed on for the capital of the 
colony, there were almost no inhabitants in the neighbourhood. Inde- 
pendent of what is known, however, of the history of the locality, the 
remains of pahs, and marks of cultivation chiefly on the scoria land, and 
the heaps of pepe-shells everywhere, show that the country was, at no 
distant period, highly cultivated and thickly peopled. It is now 
twenty years since Shungee, on his return from Europe, armed his 
followers with the fire-arms he brought with him and could procure 
from whalers, and laid waste the country, destroying the inhabitants 
wherever he went. The escarpments on the slopes of the volcanic 
hills, and the ditches and ramparts that enclosed the pahs on the 
headlands along the shores, still remain as proofs of these places 
having been fortified, and the great quantities of human bones found 
in the caves and among the rocks attest the fate of the defenders. 

The general aspect of the country, covered with dingy fern {FterU 
eaculenta), the tea-tree (Leptoapermum scoparium), relieved only here 
and there by flax bushes (Pkormium tenax), and the tufls of foliage on 
the stems of the cabbage-tree {Cordyline stricta), is not very encou- 
raging to a botanist. In going over the country, however, he will 
often come suddenly on the edge of a steep ravine, and be agreeably 
surprised to find its sides covered with most luxuriant vegetation, and 
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been made on the forest, and in places where surveyors have been at 
work for years, their kbours have rarely extended a gunshot. from 
their houses. Besides the Kauri, the other trees felled are chiefly the 
Pohutukana and Eata (Metroaideroa tomentoaa and robusta^ the Puriri 
(Fitex littoralis), for ship-timbers and other purposes requiring great 
durability and strength. The number of Kauri-trees must be dimi- 
nishing, for in many places, where the felling of timber has been carried 
on, there are no young trees rising up to supply the place of others 
decayed from age, or cut for removal ; but that is not the case in the 
part of the Manukau forest nearest Auckland, where the young trees 
of all sizes are very numerous. 

Though the Kauri does not grow to such a large size in the Manu- 
kau forest as in others farther north, vegetation is exceedingly vigo- 
rous, and it presents an inexhaustible field of interest to the botanist. 
The trunks of the old trees are clothed and festooned with Aatdiaa^ 
climbing Metrosideros, Orchidacea, Ferm, Mosses, and Jungermannia, 
in the greatest profusion. The deep hollows within the forest are 
penetrated with difficulty, from the interlaced stems of the Ripogonum 
and other under-shrubs. In the deep sheltered parts of the forest, 
some plants are found of extraordinary size, and amongst them I 
have measured the Areca sapida thirty-six feet high, and the Oya- 
thea dealbata attaining a height of fifty-four feet. It is along the 
margin of the forest, however, and up the abrupt winding ravines, and 
at the sawing stations, where the falling of lofty kees brings down 
masses of vegetation generally beyond reach, that botanizing is pur- 
sued with most success. 

With respect to the progress of the colony and the prospects of the 
settlers who have made it their home, I think the information I can 
give you will be satisfactory. Ten years have passed since the Govern- 
ment was established, and the European population at the present time 
must be not less than 25,000. Near one-third of this number are in 
Auckland, or living in villages or places almost within sight of it. In 
all parts of the colony, I believe the frugal, sober, and industrious 
settlers have done exceedingly well. Privations, which have been so 
generally felt in the early years of the settlement of other colonies, 
have been unknown here. The number of those who came hither with- 
out or with little means, and have already realized a competency, is 
very gi-eat. The large capitalists, of which there have been few, have 
not done comparatively so well, although some even of them have made 
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small fortunes. It has been objected to tbe colony that there is no 
staple article of eiqxnt ; bnt it takes some time for a colony to over- 
flow in production, and it is not easy to say in what direction that 
will take place. TThen British enterprise and capital are engaged, and 
with snch active settlers as have come to this countrv, there is no 
reason to fear that it will be behind other colonies in due time. AVe 
are going on increasing our exports rapidly, and decreasing the impor- 
tation of articles producible in the country. The native flax is gradually 
rising, as was expected long ago, into importance. In Auckland, we 
have the largest rope-walk on this side of the tropics, from which, on 
several occasions, above twenty tons of rope have been exporttnl at 
a time. The raw material is now prepared of a superior quality and 
in greater quantity than before, and the demand for both it and the 
manufactured form is greater than can be supplied. 

The settlers have gone on as their means would allow in the im- 
portation of catUe and horses, till they have obtained a pretty good 
stock. Sheep are now being imported in large number, and excellent 
artificial pastures are spreading over tht country, which will make them a 
profitable investment, and furnish, in the wool, another article of cx)X)rt. 

The experience we have had of the climate proves its excellence. 
There is no malaria in the country, and contagious diseases are 
almost unknown. Pectoral complaints, as shown by the military 
returns, are much fewer and less fatal than at any other station wo 
know of, either at home or abroad. 

I must now close this hurried sketch of the country. I have col- 
lected the plants I have sent you lately and send you now. There are 
still many which T have not been able yet to obtain, as I am obliged to 
pursue botany by snatches only. As I find more, I will transmit them ; 
and I shall try to send you both seeds and living plants, which I Lave 
been disappointed in not having done long before the present time. 
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A letter from Dr. De Veiese to Robert Brown, Esq., on a new 
' species ^Rafflesia in the Island of Jam, discovered by MM. J. E. 

Teysman and S. Binnendijk. 

Leyden, May 16, 1851. 

The recollection of our botanical discussions during your last year's 
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visit to Leyden, induces me to send the following particulars respecting 
the discovery of a new Rafflesia, which grows in the Dutch East 
Indian Colonies. We owe the detection of this interesting plant to 
MM. Teysman, the head gardener, and Binnendijk, the second gar- 
dener, at Bintenzorg. 

The new species, Rafflesia Eochmsenii, so called after the late Governor- 
Greneral of Java, J. V. Kochussen, is, like its congeners, a parasite. 
It grows on a dssica, the C. aerrulatus of Roxburgh, and was found at 
the foot of the Manellawangi, a mountain-chain, extending from the 
Panzzerango to Salak, and above the line of coffee-plantations named 
Pondok Tjatting. The exact locality is to the west of the tea-plan- 
tations which belong to Count Van den Bosch, and which form part 
of his estate, called Tjawi. 

Several specimens were dug up, and transplanted, together with the 
Cissm to which they were attached, into the Royal Gkirdens, where the 
Rafflesia developed itself and produced its flowers. The following 
account will show the difference between this new species and those 
already described. And first comes 

Raffleaia Arnoldi, Br. This species is the most beautiful and largest 
of all. It was detected in 1848 by Dr. Arnold, in Sumatra, and living 
plants of it are shortly expected in the Botanical Grardens of Binten- 
zorg. The central column is furnished with from forty to sixty irre- 
gular processes, which are divided at the points (see Transactions of 
the Linnean Society, vol. xiii. t. 20) and covered with hairs (vol. xix. 
t. 22). The interior surface of the perianth is moreover beset with 
thick glandular hairs. We may judge of the difference of size, for the 
bud of R. Arnoldi measures about twelve inches and a half in diameter, 
and that of R. Patma, BL, thirteen inches and a half.* 

The R. Patma, BL, is finely figured in Professor Blume's * Flora 
Javae.' Living plants of it may be seen in the Gardens of Bintenzorg, 
where they have twice flowered. The first blossom expanded in March, 
and the second in October, 1850. The colour of these flowers differed 
considerably from those represented in the * Flora Javse ;' for the pro- 
cesses were pale, nearly flesh-coloured, while the annulus and lobes, 
on the first day of expansion, were of a light rose-colour : the warts, 
moreover, which exist on these parts, are not so regular in size. The 
margin of the perianth appears, in the delineation, to be elevated above 

* The bads of R. Patma, as figured in Blame's * Flora Javse/ Tab. I., meamire 
seven inches and a half in diameter. — Ed. 
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the lobes of the flower ; but Id the living specimen it springs firom the 
place where the lobes of the flower are united. In the growing plant, 
the processes of the central column were thirty-six in number, viz., 
four in the middle, ten in the second series, and twenty-two in the 
outermost row. The elevated margin of the disc of the central column 
hardly attained the height of half an inch. This species is immedi- 
ately distinguishable from the one now described as new, and inhabits a 
different species of Cisaua, 

No description exists of R, Horsfieldi, Br., which is admitted to be 
a species of Rqfflesia ; the only notice of it is in the Linn. Trans, 
vol. xix. p. 242, " stylis indefinite numerosis." 

Again, R. Cumingiy £r., bears on the surface of its central column 
ten to thirteen processes, one of which is central, while the rest are 
regularly ranged around it. The interior perianth is covered with 
differently-formed warts. 

Of this novel species of Bafflesia {R, Rochussenii) the following 
description is given by MM. Teysman and Binnendijk' : — 

"Dioica; antheris 15-19 serie simplici disci inferum marginem 
dngentibus; columna 15-16 sulcis descendentibus antheris oppositis; 
disco subpatellseformi glabro stellato, vel processibus 1-2 tecto, pol- 
line rotundato hyalino. Had, Manellawangi, costam Pondok Tjatting 
dictam, in sylvis umbrosis." 

Diameter of expanded flower 0*145* 

Circumference „ „ 0.430 

Breadth of lobes 0*08 to 0*09 

Length „ 006 

Breadth of exterior annulus perianthii . . . . 0*34 
„ interior „ „ .... 0*155 

Diameter of neck 0*05 j- 

Disc of central column firom annulus perianthii 0*02 

Breadth of column 0*70 

The bud, about to expand, was far smaller than that of R, Patma, 
and of a somewhat different hue; but the surprise of the disco- 
verers was much excited by finding that, when the flower opened, 
the disc was seen destitute of processes. In the centre alone rose a 
small needle-Uke point, an eighth of an inch long. The most beautiful 

* These measurements are possibly in millimetres, and are given as in the ori- 
ginal; the proportions of the different parts of the flower are nnintelligible to 
Bs.— Ed. 
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part of the disc was a red five-pointed star. The ground of the disc 
was dirty white, and the divisions of the star (0*025 long) were di- 
rected towards the fissures of the perianth. The margin of the disc, 
which was somewhat elevated, was darker in colour than the star. The 
inner surface of the perianth presented a striking dissimilarity to that 
of B, Patma ; for whereas in the latter species it is smooth and even, 
in this it is entirely covered with long stalks, bearing warts from one 
to six lines long and one line thick, cylindrical, the longest of them 
being situated at the base of the perianth, and the shortest in the 
upper part. The hue of the expanded flower was dark red, with the 
warts of the same colour, and much smaller than in R. Patma, It 
departs from R. Cumirigi in the processes, and other peculiarities 
already indicated. The flower seen by these gentlemen was a male, 
and no trace of a pericarp was discernible. 

I trust, ere long, to send you a full description of this interesting 
discovery, for I am in expectation of receiving from Java a specimen, 
growing on the CkasuSy which M. Teysman has kindly promised to 
transmit to the Eoyal Garden of Leyden. 



Extract from a Letter of the Rev. W. Colenso, relating to a second 
species of " New Zealand Flax," Phoemium. 

I have been both gratified and amused with the remarks of M. 
Auguste Le Jolis, in the 7 th volume of your ' London Journal of Bo- 
tany,' p. 533, &c., " on a new kind of Thormium^^ His is a very plain 
and true statement, as far as the description, 8cc., of his Phormium 
goes ; but, without doubt, it is the very identical plant which I first 
mentioned to you in my letter of July 20, 1841 (an extract from which 
you published in the Lond. Joum. Bot., vol.i. p. 805), and which I 
subsequently showed, growing and flowering in my garden, to your 
son. Dr. Joseph Hooker, in the spring of the same year, and which I 
brought thither, a small plant, from the east coast some considerable 
time previous. In my long journal-like letter to you, dated Sept. 1, 
1842 (and which you published in the Lond. Joum. Bot. voL iii.), I 
spoke of this "new species '* as " P. Posterianum^^ (vide p. 8) ; and, 
in a subsequent letter to you, dated Dec. 1, 1842, I again refer to it. 
And, in the more elaborate account of that ramble (subsequently pub- 
lished in the 'Tasmanian Journal,' vol.ii. p. 219), I also allude to it 
by its then published name, " P. Posterianum^^ adding (in a note)> " I 
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intend, at some future day, giving a descriptive account of this very 
elegant and useful, and very distinct species of Fkormium,*' True, I 
have not yet done this ; but, inasmuch as its name has been long ago 
published in the two hemispheres, and that, too, with no lack of living 
botanical testimony to its identity, I think enough has been done to 
secure its^r*^ published specific name. There is, however, a slight 
error ; and that is in if our letter to M. Le Jolis (as printed in the Lond. 
Joum. Bot. vol. vii. p. 535), in which you speak of a " small red' 
flowered kind." Now, this species under consideration (P. Fosteria* 
num, alias Colenaoi, alias Cookianum) is not wholly red-lowered, but 
much as M. Le Jolis describes it, reddish without and green within. 
And it should not be forgotten, that the flowers of this plant darken 
considerably in drying, especially the lighter-coloured parts of the pe- 
rianth ; and your having only imperfect and dried specimens to ex- 
amine, while M. Le Jolis had living ones, sufiiciently accounts for your 
calling it a " re^-flowered species." Further ; the fact is that both 
the Fhormiuma are highly sportive in the colour of their perianths, in the 
size of every part, and in the shape and size of their pods, scarcely any 
two of the latter being alike. Some are sharp-, others obtuse-angled ; 
some very acute at the apex, others quite as obtuse ; some twisted, 
others plain, and t/iat on the same plant. Again, if a pod is allowed to 
remain until it is fully ripe — to become dry — ^before it be gathered, it 
will generally be membranaceous ; if, however, it is plucked before 
that period of dryness, it will be more or less thick and tough. And 
further, the whole flower (especially its perianth and styles) changes 
its colour considerably after impregnation, always becoming darker ; so 
that, on a large full-flowered scape, flowers may be found of various hues. 
There is, however, a large variety of the Common (or first-known) 
Fhormium (for both species are equally common), which almost invaria- 
bly bears red flowers. This is the largest kind in New Zealand, and 
is, on account of its large size and little use, universally rejected by 
the natives, who state its fibre to be less in quantity, as well as inferior 
in quality, to that of the other kinds ; while its bulky parenchyma and 
superabundant gumminess make its manipulation a heavy work. Tliis 
variety is found on the brink of rich alluvial ever-wet swamps, in deep 
rich soil on the margins of rivers, and, not unfrequently, near native 
villages, and on the edges of woods ; and, also, on dry and barren 
sand-hills near the sea, as well as on certain sandy shores a little above 
. high-water mark. I once thought that this variety might prove to be 
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. a distinct species — and it is, it must be confessed, in certain spots a 
constant variety, — but I have seen it gradually losing its bulk and 
length, and red flowers, and descending (gradatim) to the common 
yellowish-flowered state of that species ; so that I have long ago set 
it down as being merely a variety. This variety is very common 
all about the Bay of Islands, and, in fact, to be everywhere met vnth 
throughout the whole of this North Island. At present there are 
several varieties known to me, but only two species. One of those 
varieties is a very curious one, every leaf being highly and differently 
variegated in alternate stripes of white and green, running from the 
apex to the base of the leaf. This kind grew well in my garden at 
Paihia, Bay of Islands (as it does in my garden here) ; but, although I 
have met with several plants in different parts of the island, I have 
never yet found one in flower. Nor have I seen a single plant growing 
quite wild : they always occur where they have been, at some time or 
other, planted by the natives. 

The principal points of difference, — points, I mean, which may be 
obvious to the most unscientific eye at first sight, — ^between the two 
present known species, are, the reflexed, subacute, and mostly greenish 
perianth, and the narrower, and strictly tapering, ahnost pungent leaf 
of the second species : — this latter character never fails ; the smallest 
plant at aU seasons may be correctly distinguished by it. Whereas the 
leaves of the first species (P. tenax) are never strictly tapering, never 
acuminate ; they (their apices) always present, so to speak, a segment 
of a circle, a kind of pointed arch. For, the carinated back of the leaf 
abruptly inclining towards its edges at about two inches from the apex, 
gives the top of the young unopened leaf seen in profile the appearance 
of the bow of a canoe. Hence it is that a mature leaf of P. tenaXi un- 
broken, unslit at the apex, I have never yet seen; on the contrary, full- 
grown leaves of the second species, with unsevered apices, may be ob- 
tained from every plant. 

I could offer further remarks upon this peculiarly New Zealand genus ; 
but time presses. I will merely add, that I have often attempted to 
secure good specimens of both species for you, which some years ago I 
promised to do, and have as often failed. What with the size of the 
plant, its stout woody scapes, perianths overflowing with honey, and 
harsh and gummy leaves, which invariably roll up while drying, it is a 
most unpleasing subject to handle, and as ugly when dry. But I wiU 
have another trial yet. 
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Charactera (^ a New Oenus of CoMPOSiT-ffi-EoPAToaiACBJB, with re- 
marks on some other Genera of the same Tribe ; by Asa Gkay. 

(Tab. V.) 

DissoTHRix, nov. gen. 

Cajntulum 6-9-floruin, homogamum. Involucrum biseriale, floribus 
eequilongum ; squamis laxis mox patentibus, lanceolatis, cuspidato- 
acuminatis, membranaceis, bicostatis, margine scariosis, exterioribus 
brevioribus. Receptaculum parvum, nudum. Corolla anguste cylin- 
drica, apice breviter 5-dentata, dentibus erectis. Achanium breve, 
acute pentagonum, angulis hispidulis, callo basilar! majusculo. JPap- 
pits plurisetosus, biformis, nempe, setis 5 rigidis ad angulos achsenii 
respondentibus corollam superantibus, cseteris (30-40) capillaribus 
brevioribus valde insequilongis, omnibus sursimi hirtello-scaberrimis. 
— Herba Brasiliana annua, glabriuscula ; caule erecto striato su- 
peme paniculato laxe polycephalo; foliis membranaceis ovato- 
lanceolatis petiolatis dentatis, inferioribus oppositis, summis alter- 
nis. Corollae apice purpurascentes. 
D. Gardneri (Tab. V.). — Stevia imbrlcata, Gardner, in Lond. Joum. 
Bot. vol. V. p. 458 (n. 1744 and n. 2211). 

This plant is certainly to be distinguished from Stevia, as well by 
the truly setose pappus, of which even the five stronger rays can 
scarcely be termed aristae, as by the minutely five-toothed and conni- 
vent limb of the corolla, and the biserial, imbricated, and lax or 
spreading involucre. The thin and smooth scales of the latter are 
strongly two-nerved (in the manner of Brickellia, &c.), and have also 
three very slender intermediate nerves, often scarcely visible except by 
transmitted light. When the achsenia fall the scales become reflexed. 

Judging evidently from the description alone, Gardner compared 
this plant with the Stevia calycina of De CandoUe, which is doubtless 
the Eupatorium ? calyculatum, Hook, and Am. Comp. Bot. Mag. vol, ii. 
p. 242, and therefore the Disynaphia Montevidensis, DC. Prodr. vol. vii. 
p. 267, to which Dissothrix bears no particulai* resemblance. 

Eespecting Disynaphia^ I may remark that the setae of its pappus 
are rather barbellulate than scabrous. Also that true congeners 
of D. Montevidensis are, Eupatorium spathulatum, Hook, and Am. 
Comp. Bot. Mag. 1. c, which is the same as E. halimifolium, DC. 
(named E, passefinioides by De CandoUe in the Parisian herbarium), 

VOL. III. 2 G 
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E, liguUefolium, Hook, and Am. 1. c, E, ffnidioides, DC, and E. eri- 
caidesy DC. It is not probable, however, that BisynajpMa can be ad- 
mitted except as a section of Etipatorium, some genuine species of 
which have the pappus nearly or quite as biserial; and in many 
others it is barbellulate or barbellate-denticulate. 

Among the species with a barbellate and strictly uniserial pappus 
which have been referred to Eupatorium, are the ambiguous Eupatorium 
deeipiena and E. paradoxum. Hook, and Am. 1. c. ; two closely allied* 
species, although the former has nine- to twelve-flowered, the latter 
five-flowered capitula. The latter is Nothites bsccharidea of De CandoUe 
(who was not acquainted with any of the original species of this genus) ; 
the former is Eupatorium foliosum, DC, and also doubtless, as Mr. 
Eentham has suggested to me, the Opkryosporua tfiangulark of Meyen. 

Another groupe of extra-tropical South American Eupatoria with a 
byarbellate pappus, the setae of which more or less evidently occupy two 
series, and are about as rigid as in Disynaphia, comprises Eupatorium 
elongatum, E, ceratophyllumy E, tanacetifolium (E, subplumomtm^ Don, 
ined.), and E. lanigerumy of Hooker and Amott, 1. c, with an appa- 
rently unpublished species allied to the last (of which all, except the 
first, have more or less dissected or lobed leaves). These make so near 
an approach to Trichogoniay Card. (Kuhnia § Trichogoniay DC), that 
there is only the difference between a barbellate and a plumose pappus 
to separate them. 

On the other hand, Trkhogonia is a perfectly good genus as distin- 
guished from Kuhnia, which has a terete and multistnate achsenium. 
It must needs include Gardner's n. 1723, referred by him to Eupa" 
torium adenanthum, DC, I think incorrectly, as the corollas are not 
glanduliferous (and only rarely sprinkled with a few resinous atoms), 
the leaves are cordate, and the pappus is so manifestly plumose, that 
De CandoUe could not have overlooked it.* 

* Trichoqonia Oardneri (n. sp.) : herbacea, glandnloso-pabescens ; canle erecto 
ramoso ; foliis cordatis acominatis dentatis membranaceis triplinerviis in petiolmn 
longiusculom alatnm contractis ; capitulis laxe subcorymbosis multifloris ; inyoliicri 
sqoamis acaminatis ; coroUis glabris; achseuiis glabris ad augulos tenoiterhispidulis ; 
pappi setis longinscole plumosis. — The beads and flowers are twice as large as those 
of T. saiviafolia apd T. menthafolia, and the pappus plumose with (rather sparse) 
longer hairs. It will be noticed that Gardner has cited the same number (4839) to 
Tricluygonia sahiafoHa and to Isocarpka eupatorioides. Planchon has remarked, in 
Herb. Hook., that the two arc states of the same plant, in some specimens of which 
either all the flowers or some of them are destitute of pappus 1 
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Brickellia, Ell. (including Bulboatylis, DC), i8 in like manner dis- 
tinguished by its terete and striate or 10-costate achsenia : in no other 
way can the line be drawn between it and Eupatorium. This excludes 
I believe all of Gardner's Brazilian Bitlbostyles ; also De Candolle's 
B, fflabra, B, apinacuefolia, B.? pauciflora, and B. triangularis (the 
latter, perhaps, a Carphepkorua), B. annua, Nutt. PI. Gambell., is not 
even an Enpatoriaceons plant. I know, however, about twenty-six 
genuine, chiefly Mexican and New Mexican, species, several of which 
are yet unpublished ;* besides three or four species of Clavigera, DC, 
which must evidently be reduced to a section of Brickellia ; the more 
or less barbellate pappus not affording an adequate or sufficiently 
well-marked generic character.f 

Tab. V. Bisaothrix Gardneri: — statural size. Fig. 1. A capitulum 
enlarged. 2. An involucral scale. 3. A flower. 4. Corolla laid open. 
5. A stamen. 6. Achsehium and pappus, i. One of the larger and 
one of the smaller setae of the pappus : — all the dissections more or less 
magn^kd. 



Contributions to the Botany of Western India ; 
in/ N. A. Dalzell, Esq., M.A. 

{Continued from p. 212.) 

Nat. Ord. CYRTANDEACE^. 

DiDTMOCARPUS. 

D. cristaia ; caule herbaceo 8-9-pollicari simplici erecto tereti camoso, 
foliis oppositis petiolatis amplis late cordato-ovatis obtusis utrinque 
parce pilosis, inflorescentia in axillis oppositis insidente et cum pe- 
tioHs concreta cristata pilosa folio breviore, sc. pedicellis numerosis 
seriatim sursum spectantibus basi inter se in pedunculum brevem 

* The following are in Wright's Texano-New-Mexican collection, viz., no. 249, 
B. {Clamgeray Gray, PI. Pendl.) hrachyphylla ; n. 250, B. cylindracea. Gray, PI. 
Lindh. ; n. 251, B, reniformist n. sp. ; n. 252, B. baccharidea, n. sp. ; n. 253, B. 
laciniata, n. sp. — N. 2104, coll. Graleotti=5. Galeottii, n. sp. ; n. 293, Coulter, Calif. 
coYL.=^B. Coulteri, n. sp. ; n. 598, PI. ^aitweg.=B.Hartioegi {Eupatorium rigi* 
dum, Benth.). 

t Zeucopodum eampestre, Gardner, in Lond. Jonm. Bot. vol. iv. p. 125 (n. 5788) 
is Chevreuilia acuminata. Less., from which (7. filiformis. Hook, and Am., does not 
appear to be disiinGt. 
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crassum connatis, calyce S-partito, ladniis linearibus acutis insequa- 
libus. 
Folia profunde cordata, subrotundo-ovata, lobis basilaribns rotundatis, 
4-5 poll, longa, 4 poll, lata, obscure penninervia. Calyx 2-3 lin. 
longus. Corolla alba, 5-6 lin. longa. Stamina 2. Ovarium dense 
strigoso-pilosnm. Capsul-a siliquseformis, 1 j— 2 poll, longa, sesqui- 
lineam lata, curvata, pubescens. Semina nuda, oblpnga, utrinque 
acuta, longitudinaliter 5-angulata. — Crescit in rupibus, prope Pairwar- 
ghat ; fl. Sept. et Oct. 

The crested disposition of the flowers, seated on the petiole, which 
this species has in common with B. crinita. Jack, renders it a remark- 
able plant. The leaves are comparatively very large, and have the 
texture of those of a cabbage. 

Nat. Ord. COMMELYNEiE. 

Cyanotis. 

C. vivipara, n. sp. ; epiphyta acaulis tota pilis rufis patulis conspersa, 

foliis radicalibus lineari-ensiformibus planis crassis camosis fasci- 

culatis, scapis ex radice orientibus filiformibus radicantibus viviparis, 

pedunculis e scapi nodis solitariis altemis umbellam bi-trifloram 

bractea duplici suffultam gerentibus, bracteis ad basin pedunculi 

foliaceis parvis oblongis acutis vaginantibus, capsulse valvis post de- 

hiscentiam valde recurvis, loculis 2-spermis, seminibus cylindrids. — 

Crescit in arboribus in jugo Syhadrensi ; fl. Aug. et Sept. 

This is a plant of a very peculiar habit, probably resembling C, 

tuberosa. The tuft of radical leaves, which are two to four inches 

long, are liliaceous in appearance, and from below these spring 

several long slender scapes, each bearing a young plant on its apex. 

The ordinary leaves observable in the genus, i, is,, with tubular sheaths, 

are here reduced to the size of bracts, subtending each umbelliferous 

peduncle. Flower and fruit as in the genus. 

Nat. Ord. ACANTHACE.E. 

Lepidagathis. 

L. mitia ; caule diffuso ramoso, ramis trichotomis glabris puipureis 
subtetragonis, foliis lincari-oblongis acutis sessilibus basin versus 
angustatis utrinque glabris margine setulis minutis ciliatis, spicis 
circa radicem in globum diametro bi-tripollicarem glomeratis, brae- 
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tela e basi lata acuminatis, bracteolis calycisque laciniis linearibus 

acutis omnibus muticia pellucidis subcartilagineis basi glabris apicem 

versus sericeo-villosis. 
Folia 18-20 lin. longa, 3 lin. lata. Bractea dense imbricatae, brac- 

teolsBque semipollicares. Cahfcis lacinus majores 5^ lin. longse. 

Corolla extus pubescens, alba, intus roseo luteoque punctata, 6-7 

lin. longa. — Crescit in rupibus in jugo Syhadrensi, prope Phonda- 

ghat ; fl. Nov. 

The habit of this plant is entirely similar to that of L. cristala, 
Willd., L. rupestris, N. ab E., and L. lutea, mihi, but is readily dis- 
tinguished from all three by the bracts and calyces being unfurnished 
with a pungent point, and being quite harmless to the touch. 

Bablebia. 

B. elata, n. sp.- ; fruticosa, caule tereti strigoso ad nodos tumido, foliis 
herbaceis insequalibus longe petiolatis eUipticis acuminatis subito in 
petiolum attenuatis utrinque pubescentibus, spicis terminalibus et in 
axillis supremis solitariis brevibus patentibus robustis sesquipolU- 
caribus bi-trifloris, floribus secundis brevissime pedicellatis, pedi- 
cellis bracteis lanceolatis foliaceis calycem aequantibus suffultis. 

Calycis lacinus majores (altera inferior sesquipoUicaris, altera 1|- poll, 
longa) basi subcuneatse, apice longe acuminatae, extus densissime 
strigosae, obscure palmatim 17-nervi8e. Corolla 3-3|- poll, longa : 
limbus Isete cseruleus ; tubus rubro-purpureus ; lacinise obtusse, su- 
perior csBteris brevior. Siamina antheris perfectis 4, quorum duo 
multo breviora, cum rudimento quinti. Mores sursum spectantes. 
Folia cum petiolo sesquipoUicari 6-8 poll, longa, 2-3 poll. lata. — 
Crescit in jugo Syhadrensi, prope Phonda-ghS.t ; fl. Nov. — Quoad 
inflorescentiam B, dichotoma, Boxb. proxima. 
Next to B, grandifiora, mihi, this is the largest-flowered species 

which I have met with, in a district rich in Barleriaa : it rises to the 

height of six feet, and when in flower has a very showy appearance. 

B, dichotoma^ I may remark, is not herbaceous, as stated by N. ab E. : 

it is a true shrub, at least when cultivated — ^the only state in which it 

is to be seen on this side of India. 

Nat.Ord. COMBEETACEiE. 

Tebminalia. 

T. Q^Ua-y foliis sparsis amplis late ovalibus utrinque puberulis, ju- 
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nioribus pilis Myis lanato-tomentosis, spids axillaribus aolitariis 
tomentosis folio breyioribas, floribus inferioribus fertUibus breve 
pedicellatis, superioribus masculis sessilibus, omnibus intus dense 
lanatis, calycis s^mentis triaDgularibus acutis sub anthesi revolutis, 
drnpa spbserica sericea diametro 9-10-lin. — Crescit laro in Conoano 
australiore ; fl. Apr. ; fr. Jan. 

A large and handsome tree, with the leaves nine inches in length 
and five in breadth, finely reticulated, and the petioles destitute of 
glands. The fruit, when procurable in any quantity, is an article of 
commerce, and has the same qualities as that of T, BeJMrka^ being used 
in dyeing doth and also medicinally by the natives. The flowers have 
the same disagreeable smell as those of most species of this genus. In 
Graham's * Catalogue of Bombay Plants ' this tree is entered as T. 
niUda (Eoxb. in Herb. Lamb.), but it cannot be that spedes, as the 
leaves do not taper to both ends, nor is their apex acuminated. 

Nat.Ord. EUPHOEBIACEiE. 

Tribe Phtllanthbj!. 
Anomospermum, genus novum. 

Gen. Char. Mores monoici. Cal^x 5-phyllus. Corolla petala 5 
calyce multoties minora, glanduHs minutis dentatis utrinque. Sta^ 
mina 5 : JUamentis inferne in ovarii stipitem disco piano orbiculato 
impositum connatis, supeme liberis patentibus, antkeris demum ex- 
trorsis. F(EM. Ovarium disco orbiculato impositum, triloculare, 
loculis biovulatis. Si^/li 3, semibifldi, breves, obtusi. Fructus cap- 
mlaris, depresse globosus, tricoccus, coccis dispermis. Semina ex- 
albuminosa, — Jrhores in India orientali indigense, foHis altemis sti- 
pulatis integerrimis coriaceis glabris Isevibus, venis costalibus inter se 
arena anastomosantea formantibuSj floribus axillaribus fasciculatis, 
masculis et fcemineis mixtis. 

A. excelaum; foliis eUiptids utrinque acutis nitidis coriaceis glabris 
cum petiolo subpolHcari 6-7 poU. longis 2^-S poll, latis, stipulis- e 
basi lata acuminatis squamaeformibus glabris, floribus longiuscule 
pedicellatis, pediceUis fructiferis cemuis suprapoUicaribus, petalis 
obovatis integris, sepalis rotundatis, capsula glabra diametro polli- 
cari. — Crescit in jugo Syhadrensi ; fl. Aug. ;. fr. Nov. 
That the species of Cluytia, figured in Eoxb. Cor. pi. 169-173, are 

the representatives of two very distinct genera, there cannot be the 
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least 4oubt ; this, too, must have been Willdenow's belief, when he 
separated three of them under the name of Bridelia ; and as Clt^tia is 
exclusively an African genus, the rest actually to this day remain with- 
out a name. Endlicher has included all Eoxburgh's Cluytiaa under 
Bridelia^ which is certainly an error. The true Brideliaa have bac- 
cate, indehiscent, two-celled fruit, seeds with an osseous testa, and 
an embryo within albumen, with flat foliaceous cotyledons. The 
texture and venation of the leaves is also peculiar, the costal veins 
being numerous, prominent, parallel, and reaching the margin of the 
leaf undivided. The tree under consideration, which is closely allied 
to Cluytia collina and patula of Boxb., has leaves like a Crotony the 
veins hidden within the substance of the leaf, and forming anastomos- 
ing arcs at a good distance from the margin ; besides, the capsular, 
trilocular, dehiscent fruit, seeds without albumen (singular to relate), 
and folded fleshy cotyledons, remove it far from Bridelia, Cluytia 
collina and patula, Boxb., have not been discovered on this side of 
India, and therefore I have no opportunity of examining the seeds of 
those species ; but it is highly probable that they are also exalbu- 
minous, and, if so, they will be referred to the genus now described, 
as well as the other three Cluytiaa described in the ' Flora Indica.' 

EOTTLEEA. 

E. urandra ; ramuHs glabns, foUis anguste oblongis obtuse acuminatis, 
basi in petiolum subpoUicarem cuneatim attenuatis calloso-serrulatis 
coriaceis nitidis, floribus masculis racemosis glabris, racemis axillari- 
bus soHtariis folio brevioribus, staminibus in receptaculo nudo liberis 
connectivo ultra antheram caudatim producto, floribus fcemineis axil- 
laribus soUtariis longissime pedunculatis, pedunculis 3-pollicaribus 
nudis glabris, stylis 2 profunde bifldis ramis lougis filiformibus velu- 
tinis, capsulis bilocularibus glabris. 

Folia cum petiolo subpoUicari 5-6 poll, longa, l-|-2 lata. Racemi 
graciles, simplices, 3-3 j^ poll, longi ; pedicelli 2-3-ni, bractea 
squam»fbrmi suffulti.— Crescit in jugo Syhadrensi, prope Phonda- 
ghlit; fl. etfr. Nov. 
This is well distinguished by the unusually long peduncles of the 

solitary female flowers. In habit allied to R, aureo-punctata, mihi, 

the leaves being also somewhat Uke those of that species. 

EUPHOEBIA. 

E. 8trobil\fsra ; floribus in ramis ramulisque terminalibus racemosis 
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bracteis imbricatis cordato-ovatis obliqnis mucroniilatis soariosis 
palmatinerviis reticulatis suffultis, bracteis geminis oppositis flore 
longioribus, racemis 1-2-pollicaribus, capsula pnbescente. 
Herha 2-3-pedalis, glabra. CaulU erectu8, teres, basi nudus, apieem 
versus diehotome ramosus, ramuLis apioe floriferh. Folia nimqaam 
vidi; an aphylla? Squama 4 petaloidese basi glandula prseditse, 
obliquse, subcuneatae, apice eroso-dentatse. Bractearum reticulatio 
singularis, ramulis ultimis abrupte desinentibus liberis. — Crescit in 
rupibus nudis in regno Warreensi ; fl. Feb. 

Nat.Ord. BEGONIACEJl. 
Begonia. 

1. B. integrifolia ; rhizomate tuberose, caule lierbaceo, foliis oblique 
ovatis obtusis integris basi cordatis utrinque pilis albis bispidis 
subtus sanguineis, pedunculis dichotomis, floribus parvis, capsolis 
glabris trialatis, alarum una cseteris multo majore. 

Tuher pisi majoris magnitudine, caule vix crassior. Caulk 6-8 poll, 
altus. Folia radicalia nulla, caulina altema, breve (l-poU.) petio- 
lata, majora 7 poll, longa, 4 poll, lata, valde obUqua, insequilatera, 
atro-virentia cum zona concentrica pallida. Flares albi, diametro 
5-lin. — Crescit ad pedem jugi Sybadrensis, in rupibus; fl. temp, 
pluviali. 

2. B. trichocarpa; rhizomate tuberose, caule herbaceo sesquipedali, 
foliis amplis subinsequaliter cordatis acuminatis sinuato-dentatis ru- 
gosis margine minute laceratis supra et in nervis subtus bispidis 
utrinque viridibus, floribus terminalibus umbeUatis, pedicellis bis- 
pidis pollicaribus, capsula hispida alis 3 aequalibus obtusis. 

Ikiber parvum, spbsericum. Folium radicale unicum, longe petiolatum, 
7 poll, longum, 7 poll, latum, petioh crasso, camoso, colorato, 
12-14 poll, longo ; folia csetera caulina minora. Caulis basi nudus. 
Florea albi, 4-7-ni, diametro bipollicares ; perigonium foemineum 
pentaphyllum ; foliola exteriora 2, rotundata, palmatinervia, margine 
basin versus setaceo-lacerata, dorso hispida. — Crescit in rupibus, 
cum prsecedente. 

Nat. Ord. BALSAMINE^E. 
Impatiens. 
I. ramosissima ; herbacea erecta dichotomo-ramosa, ramis plunmis gla- 
bris acute quadrangularibus, foliis oppositis sessilibus ellipticis polli- 
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caribus supra hispidulo-scabridis subtus glabris pallidis minute et 
distanter spinuloso-serratis, * pedicellig in axillis oppositis solitariis 
unifloris villosis, floriferis folio brevioribus, fnictiferis deflexis folium 
sequantibus, sepalis lateralibus linearibus villosis anterioris longitu- 
dine, posteriore orbiculari apice acutiusculo dorso carinato villoso, 
anteriore longo naviculari extus villoso, calcare brevissimo obtuso 
incurvo, petalorum lobo posteriore miuimo, anteriore cuneato longe 
unguiculato, capsula oblonga glabra utriuque attenuata oligosperma, 
seminibus nigris nitidis. — Crescit in montibus Syhadree, prope 
Phonda-ghat ; fl. Sept. 

This species seems nearly allied to /. tomentosa and rufeacens. From 
the former it is readily distinguished by the very diiFerent form of the 
anterior sepal, which in the present species is cymbiform, being four 
times longer than broad ; and from the latter by the presence of a 
spur. The flowers are of the size of /. Kleinii, 

Nat. Ord. COMPOSITE. 

Adenostemma. 

A. fivale; caule erecto simplici tereti glabro bipedali, foliis lineari- 
lanceolatis basi longe attenuatis serrato-dentatis glabris, panicula 
corymbosa puberula laxa oligocephala, involucri squamis linearibus 
vel lineari-spathulatis obtusis herbaceis subssqualibus subglabris, 
achseniis glanduloso-tuberculatis. — Crescit in rivorum marginibus 
umbrosis utriusque Concani. 

This is the Ageratum aquaticum of Roxb., which I have inserted 
here under its proper genus, as it is not to be found in De Candolle's 
' Prodromus.' The achsenia are exactly like those of A, leiocarpmti. 
Steudel is in error in his synonym of Roxburgh's plant, such as it is 
described in his 'Flora Indica,' where he says, " stem round'' (as I 
find it) ; there must have been some mistake about the plant found in 
Roxburgh's herbarium, under the name of A. aquaticum, as recorded 
by De Candolle. 

Decaneukum (Gymnanthemum). 

D. microcephalum ; caule pubescenti-scabro ramoso, foliis petiolatis 
ellipticis acuminatis basi in petiolum longe attenuatis remote aris- 
tato-serratis supra pubescentibus subtus dense albo-tomentosis, ca- 
pitulis parvis in apice ramorum solitariis, involucri ovati squamis 

VOL. III. 2 H 
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squarrosis dorse albo-tomentosis, exterioribus lanceolatiB acominatis 

aristato-caspidatis margine dliatis, achanio basi vix attenuato pallido 

glabro nitido subcylindrico ecostato. 
Mores 12-14. Pappus yslde caducus. — Crescit adParwar-gh&t; fl. Nov. 

This plant forms a remarkable exception to all the published species 
of this well-marked unmistakeable genus, by its unribbed seeds ; but 
although it belies its generic name of Decaneurum, it would be doing 
violence to nature to remove, on this account, a plant agreeing so com- 
pletely in every other respect with the character and habit of the genus. 
When fresh gathered, it has a strong odour of Chamomile, which it 
loses by drying. 

Nat. Ord. AETOCARPE^. 

Antiakis. 

A. saccidora, Dalz. — Lepurandra saccidora^ Nimmo, Plants of Bombay, 

p. 193. 
Crescit in regno Warreensi, ad pedem jugi Syhadrensis ; fructum 

maturum habet Jauuario. 

This is a gigantic tree, with a trunk eighteen feet in circumference 
at the base. On wounding the fruit, a milky viscid fluid exudes in 
considerable quantity, which shortly hardens into the appearance and 
consistence of bees' wax, but eventually becomes black and shining. 
The inner bark of the tree is composed of very strong tenacious 
fibres, and seems excellently adapted for the manufacture of cordage 
and mattings. Mr. Nimmo speaks of this tree as being discovered by 
Dr. Lush at Kandalla in 1837, where it grows in deep ravines, and he 
adds, " It is common in the jungles near Coorg, where the people 
manufacture very curious sacks, and by a most simple process, which 
will be hardly credited in Europe. A branch is cut, corresponding to 
the length and breadth of the sack wanted. It is soaked a little and 
then beaten with clubs until the liber separates from the wood. This 
done, the sack formed of the bark is turned inside out until the wood 
is sawed off, with the exception of a small piece left at the bottom of 
the sack, and which is carefully left untouched. These sacks are in 
general use among the villagers for carrying rice, and are sold for about 
six annas each. Some of them have been sent to England as curiosities* 

* Two of these curious sacks, sent by Mr. Nimmo, are deposited in the Museum 
of the Royal Botanic Gkirdens of Kew. — Ed. 
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by Mr. P. Ewart. The nuts are intensely bitter, and contain an 
azotized principle, which may prove an active medical agent." — The 
natives call the tree " Juzoogry^^ others " Kurvmty^ but this last name 
is applied to many kinds of trees with scabrous leaves. 

{To be eotUinued.) 



Sketch qf the Vegetation of the hthmua of Panama ; by M. Beb- 
THOLD Seemann, Naturalist of H. M. S. Herald. 

That part of the EepubHc of New Granada which connects the two 
great Continents of America, and is called the Isthmus of Panama or 
Darien, lies between the fourth and tenth parallels of north latitude, 
and the seventy-seventh and eighty-third of west longitude. It comprises 
the provinces of Veraguas and Panama, and the territories of Darien 
and Bocas del Toro ; it is bounded on the N. and N.E. by the Atlantic, 
on the S. and S.W. by the Pacific Ocean, on the E. by the rivers Atrato 
and San Juan, and on the W. by Mosquitia and the State of Costarica ; 
and it presents a surface, including the adjacent islands, of 34,700 
square miles, an extent of territory nearly equal to that of Portugal. 

Its coasts are fringed with islands. The largest, on the Atlantic side, 
are the Escudo de Veraguas and those situated in the Lagoon of 
Chiriqui : while various others, of smaller size, generally known to voy- 
agers by the name of Cayos, are scattered along the shores, and form, 
as is the case with the Sambaloes, regular chains : they are, however, 
but thinly inhabited, and little frequented. Of greater importance, 
and more populous, are the islands of the Pacific. Several groupes, 
viz., Secos, Paredez, Ladrones, and Contreras, lie off the coast of 
Veraguas ; another cluster, of which Coyba, Gobemadora, and Cebaco 
are the largest, exists near the Bay of Montijo, while a little archi- 
pelago, the Pearl Islands, also known by their synonyms of Islas del 
Eey, Islas del Istmo, and Islas de Colombia, valuable from the number 
of pearls which are annually collected there, is situated at the entrance 
of the Bay of Panama. Smaller, but scarcely less important, is the 
groupe in the vicinity of Panama, consisting of Taboga, Taboguilla, Oto- 
que, Elaminco, and Perico, islands which are highly cultivated, and whose 
beauty has designated them emphatically the Garden of Panama. 

The Isthmus is not distinguished for the height of its mountains. 
The mighty chain of the Andes, after traversing the whole continent of 
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South America, gradually decreases when approaching this narrow neck 
of land, and in the province of Panama is hardly recognizable in a ridge 
of low hills, seldom exceeding 1,000 feet in height. A new series of 
mountains seems to commence at Punta de Chame, which visibly at- 
tains a greater elevation on entering the province of Veraguas, and in 
the volcano of Chiriqui presents the most elevated part of the Isthmus, 
a peak 7,000 feet in height. This ridge is thickly covered with forests, 
and chiefly confined to the centre and northern parts of the country ; 
the districts on the coast of the Pacific, especially the cantons of Nata, 
Santiago, and Alanje, abound in grassy plains, or savanas, of great 
extent, which, by affording pasture to numerous herds of cattle, con- 
stitute the principal riches of the country. 

Volcanoes, all now extinct, rise in different parts. The highest is 
the volcano of Chiriqui, already mentioned : another, of considerable 
elevation, about 3,000 feet, called the Janano, is seen at Cape Corrientes 
in Darieu ; and several others are reported to exist in Veraguas : even 
" the island of Taboga," says Mr. E. Hopkins, " appears to have been 
a portion of a former volcanic crater." But, although destitute of 
active volcanoes, the Isthmus by no means therefore enjoys an immu- 
nity from earthquakes. Some pretty severe shocks are now and then 
experienced, especially during the dry season, from January until May. 
They consist of undulating movements, coming from the west, and 
apparently having their origin in Central America ; but they do not 
seem to exercise any baneful influence on the vegetation, » as is fre^ 
quently the case in Peru, where, after a severe shock, whole fields have 
been known to wither. 

The geographical position of the Isthmus, the almost entire absence 
of elevated mountains, and the vast extent of the forests and other 
uncultivated parts, tend to produce a hot and rainy climate, which, . 
nevertheless, is, with the exception of a few localities, healthy, and 
more favourable to the constitution of the Caucasian race than that of 
most tropical countries. The seasons are regularly distributed into wet 
and dry. The rains are expected with the new moon in April, and 
they last eight months, till the end of December : they are prolonged, 
however, in the south of Darien, and in some localities on the Atlantic 
Ocean, to ten, and even to eleven months. In the beginning, the rains 
arc very slight, but they gi*adually increase, and arc fully established 
t(war(ls the end of May, when ihoy fall in torrents sometimes for days 
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in succession, and are accompanied by thunder and lightning of the most 
terrific description. The air is loaded with moisture and fogs ; calms 
and light variable winds prevail. The temperature does not vary more 
than firom 75° to 87° Fahr., but still, the perspiration being impeded, 
the atmosphere feels exceedingly hot and close. Towards the end of 
December, the violent rains diminish in frequency, the clouds begin to 
disperse, and with the commencement of the new year the N.W. wind 
sets in. An immediate change follows. The air becomes pure and re- 
freshing, the sun brilliant, the sky blue and serene, hardly a cloud is to 
be seen, and the climate exhibits all its tropical beauties. The heat, 
although much greater, ranging between 75° and 94° Fahr., is less felt, 
because the atmosphere is almost free from moisture. The rays of the 
sun, however, bear very great power : and the rising of the thermometer 
to 124° Fahr., when it is at noon exposed to their influence, is no un- 
common phenomenon. These observations, however, only refer to the 
lower regions ; on the higher mountains the climate is, of course, sub- 
ject to various modifications, and better adapted, on account of its lower 
temperature, to an European constitution. 

A country so much visited by heavy rains, naturally abounds in rivers. 
Not counting the smaller streams and ravine torrents, their number 
cannot fall short of 200. Of those emptying themselves into the Pacific, 
the San Juan, Churchunque, Bayano, Eio grande de Nata, Santamaria, 
Tavasara, and Chiriqui are the largest : among those flowing into the 
AtlanticOcean are the Chagres, Belen, Veraguas, and the nine-mouthed 
Atrato. Most of them have one or more deltas, which in many in- 
stances assume the appearance of islands. Their vegetation is a 
curious mixture of littoral and inland plants, and it often presents 
species of the higher mountains, by which the remote sources of the 
river may be traced. 

As the Isthmus connects the contiuents, so does its vegetation 
combine the floras of tropical North and South America : the virgin 
forests of Guayana, the Vegetable Soory groves of the Magdalena, and 
the oak-woods of the Mexican highlands, are all equally represented. 
It is, therefore, not to be expected that the Panamian flora should 
exhibit any very striking character, or be distinguished by the presence 
of strongly delineated forms, like Mexico by its Cactuses, Australia by 
its Upacridea, capsular Myrtacecs, and phyllodiueous Acacias, or the Cape 
of Good Hope by its Heaths, succulent Aloes, Stapelias, and Mesem' 
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bryanikemuma, « The want of such fonns is so obvious, ihat a superficial 
observer would be induced to declare the flora identical with those of 
the bordering states : a person, however, who investigates more dosely, 
cannot fail to notice the prevailing clothing of the leaves with hair and 
tomentum, the abundance of greenish, yellow, and white flowers, and 
the numerical superiority of the Natural Orders Lepuminosa, MeUuto- 
macea, Oomposita, Ruhiacea, Orchide(s, and Ferns, — features, which, 
although less prominent than those alluded to, still exercise a decided 
influence on the physiognomy of the vegetation.* 

But it must not be supposed that the flora is without certain pecu- 
liarities of its own ; indeed, it has peculiarities which distinguish it 
from that of all other countries, and which are calculated to show 
many a genus and many a natural order in an entirely new Ught. 
The most important, perhaps, that might be adduced, is the Baiboa 
odorata, Seem., whose discovery has established the union of PaMi" 
JUyretB and Tumeraceay embracing, as it does, the chief characteristics 
. of these two families (n. 1922). The genus Pentagonia is equally 
curious, on account of its being the only Eubiacea which has yet been 
found with pinnatifld leaves ; it belongs to the subdivision of Gur- 
deniea, and thus forms a clear transition to the order of Lonicere€B, 
in which a pinnatifld foliage and a baccate fruit are not uncommon 
features. Eemarkable are two species of Begonia, B, opposUtfolia, 
Seem. (n. 1099), and B, centradenioides, Seem. (n. 561), both with 
leaves which are opposite and of unequal size, as is the case with Cen^ 
tradenia rosea, Lindl., Clidemia cyanocarpa, Bth., C, fenestrata, Bth., 
C, harbinerms, Bth., and numerous other Melastomacea. Their simi- 
larity in habit to some of the Melastomacea is really very striking, and 
win give additional weight to the arguments of those who favour the 
relationship between the two orders. The Carludovica palmata, R. et 
Pav., is another production of the Isthmus, though not exclusively con- 
fined to it, which deserves notice. It has large fan-shaped leaves, and 
resembles many of the Palms so closely that it must always be con- 

* The vegetation of Goayana is, probably, most like that of the Isthmus ; for not 
only do the common plants of that country occur, but also a great number of those 
more recently discovered by Sir R. Schomburgk. However, at present, this must 
be mere conjecture : after the materials, collected by me, shall have been more care* 
fully examined, it will be a task of little difficulty to show to what flora the Pana- 
miau approximates the nearest ; and in the meantime to furnish a more defined 
general character than that which I am at present able to give. — B. S. 
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sidered as oonstituting an important link between PamUmem and Palms. 
No less sorprising is the occurrence of the genera Mmciemia, Sp^frO' 
9penmim^ and Cypripedium in the low coast region, in a temperature 
far exceeding that in which any of their species have hitherto been 
known to exist. 

The aspect of the flora is much more diversified than the uniformity 
of the climate and surface of the country would lead us to expect. 
The sea-coast and those parts influenced by the tides and the im- 
mediate evaporation of the ocean, produce a quite peculiar vegetation, 
among which the Mangroves^ chiefly composed of different Ekizopharas 
and Amoennias, are the most remarkable features. Growing in all 
mnddy places, down to the very verge of the ocean, they form im- 
penetrable thickets, the abode of alligators, sand-flies, and mosqui- 
toes, and the places, from whose exhalation of putrid miasmata, sickness 
spreads over the adjacent districts. To destroy these dreaded swamps 
is almost impossible : the Avioennias, with their asparagus-like rhizo- 
mata, send up innumerable young shoots whenever the main stem is 
disturbed ; the Rhizophoraa extend in all directions their long aerial 
roots, which soon reach the ground, and preserve the tree from falling, 
after its terrestrial roots have lifted it high above its original level. 
At Panam4, where the tide rises to the height of twenty-two feet, 
these trees are frequently under water, apparently without being 
in the least injured or checked in their growth. Rivers, as far as 
subjected to the influence of the ebb and flow, are full of Mangroves ; 
and the highest RhizopJioras, which, growing always on that side where 
there ^is the deepest water, assist the natives in conducting their canoes 
through the mud and sand-banks. Among many other littoral plants 
will be recognized the Proscpais horrida, Kunth, Oreacentia obovatOy 
Bth., Oereu8 Pitajaya, De Cand., Hippomane Mandnella, Linn., AcrO" 
tiickum aureum, linn., Ipomosa pea-capra, Swartz, Hibiscus arboreus, 
Desv., Cocoa nucifera, Linn., Pithecohbium macrostachyum, Bth., (rwi- 
landina Bonduc, Ait., and several species of Jacquinia, Plumieria, and 
Buyschia, 

Far different is the vegetation of the savanas. The ground, being 
level or slightly undulated, is clothed during the greater part of the 
year with a turf of brilliant green ; groupes of trees rise here and there ; 
silvery streams, herds of cattle, and the isolated huts of the natives 
enliven a scene, over which the absence of Palms and Tree^/ems throws 
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almost an European character, giving the whole more the appearance 
of an English park than that of a tract of land in tropical America. 
The turf contains, besides numerous species of Grasses, many elegant 
PapUionaceay Foly^alea, and Gentianea: the tender sensilive-plant 
{MimoBa pudictty Linn.) prevails in many localities, shutting up* its 
irritable leaves even upon the approach of a heavy footstep. The 
clumps of trees and shrubs, over which the Garumos (Cecropia peltata, 
Linn.) and Pava-trees {Panax, sp. nov.) wave their large foliage, are 
composed of Myrtacea, Melastomacece, Ckryaobalanea^ Papilionacea, 
CompoHta, Anacardiacea, Malpighiacece, Hederacecs, Anon&cea^ DU- 
leniacea, and Acanthacea, and often overspread by masses of Convolvu^ 
lacea^ Aristolochiece, Apocynene, and other creeping or winding plants. 
Orchideae are very plentiful in the vicinity of the rivers and rivulets, 
where the trees are literally loaded with them. The Vainilla {VanUlay 
sp.) is seen climbing in great abundance up the stems of young trees, 
and increasing in many instances so much in weight that it causes the 
downfall of its supporter. The Chumicales, or groves of Sand-paper 
trees {Curatella Americana, Linn.), form occasionally curious features 
in the landscape. They extend over whole districts, and their pre- 
sence always indicates a soil strongly impregnated with iron. The 
trees are about forty feet high, with crooked branches, an approxima- 
tion to the winding habit of their tribe, and the paper-like leaves 
occasion a rattling noise if stirred by the wind, which strongly recalls 
the European autumn, when northerly breezes strip the trees of their 
foliage. 

Dense forests of immense extent cover at least two-thirds of the 
whole territory. From the height of their trees, and the numerous 
creepers overhanging them, the rays of the sun are almost interrupted ; 
and, in all forests of this description, little underwood exists. The 
principal forms belong to Sterculiacea, Tiliacea, Mimosea, Papilionticea, 
EuphorbiacecB, Anacardiece, Acanthacea, Piperacea^ Rubiacea, 3fyrtace€e, 
and Melastomacea ; these, and the prevalence of Tree-ferns, Scitamnea, 
and Palms, stamp on them the real tropical character. The giants of 
the woods are the JSspave (Anacardium RJdnocarpus, DC), Corotu 
{Entherolobium Simbouva, Mart.), and the Cuipo (a Sterculiacea), which 
attain a height averaging from 90 to 130 feet, and a circumference of 
from twenty-four to thirty-six feet. Occasionally a whole forest consists 
only of a single species of tree. Near Juan Lanas is a locality entirely 
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clad with Membrillos (Qustavia Membrillo, Seem.) : near the village 
of San Juan another with Palo8 de velas (Parmentiera cereifera. Seem.) ; 
while, in different parts of the country, may be seen vast groves 
solely composed of either Mdquenque, Palma real, or Palma de escoba. 

Mountains, exceeding 1,500 feet in elevation, situated principally in 
western Yeraguas, possess a flora which resembles, in many respects, 
that of some parts of the Mexican highlands. Alders and Blackberries 
(fiubusy sp.) are common ; evergreen oaks are intermingled with palms ; 
and the genera Sty rax, Rondeletia, Salvia, Lopezia, Fuchsia, Centradenia, 
Ageratumy Conodegia, Lupinus, Hypericum, Freziera, Galium, Euphorbia, 
Rhcpala, Equisetum, Troptsolum, Adiantum, Begonia, Clematis, Verbena, 
Inga, Solanum, Kellettia (n. 1593), &c., are represented by one or 
more species ; in fine, it is that vegetation in which the forms of the 
torrid are blended with those of the temperate region. 

Such is a rough outline of the chief characters and general aspect of 
the Panamian flora. It is at present not my intention to go more 
into detail, but, in order to afford a still further insight into the vege- 
tation of a country so little known, I will occupy the following paper 
with a short account of its principal productions, enumerating them 
according to their uses and properties. 

(7b be continued^ 



Oopy of a Letter addressed by Mr. Spruce to G. Bentham, Esq., 
dated Santarem, Rio das Amazonas, Sept. 10, 1850. 

My dear Sir, — I have now another box of specimens to send you, 
and I hope it will be the last from Santarem ; for, although I have 
no reason to complain of my collections during the last month, I am 
anxious to reach a new field, where I should undoubtedly find more 
novelty. The excursions are now long and painfal, for I can hardly see 
a tree on the neighbouring campos, or in the forests, within a reason- 
able distance, whose flower and fruit I do not possess. I lose no 
opportunity of examining the coasts of the rivers and igarapds when 
I can get a boat and men. Boats I can at any time have at my disposal, 
but the " gente " to man them are diflicult to catch. Should I need 
men but for a day, and ask them of the Capitao dos Trabalhadores, I 
must wait for a fortnight ere I can get them, for in all probability a 
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detachment of soldiers has to be sent into the interior, to beat them 
up at their sitios. This delay is so annoying, that I prefer the 
uncertain chance of the loan of three or four men from the crew of 
any vessel which may be laid up in the port — a circumstance of rare 
occurrence. 

I have quite had my edge taken off for ascending the Tapajoz ; a 
merchant of Cuyab^, with whom I had some thoughts of going up in 
February, was wrecked by the unskilfulness of his pilot in ascending 
the first cataracts, and lost two of his men, besides aU his cargo, valued 
at 8,000 milreis. Besides this, fever and ague have been fatal on this 
river, to an extent previously unknown; the number of deaths is 
variously stated at from 400 to 1,000, but the least of these numbers 
is a serious diminution of the scanty population. Even the coming of 
the dry season has not dispelled this formidable scourge. Two French- 
men, who have just returned from a voyage of three weeks, found fever 
everywhere rife. They ventured to sleep on shore but once, in the 
house of the only English settler on the Tapajoz. He himself and 
all his household were ill, and he had already buried six of his people. 
We have accounts that the Madera and Eio Negro have had similar 
visitations. My countryman, Mr. Bradley, who is settled at the Barra, 
assures me that the true cause of the gradual depopulation of the Eio 
Negro is the now well-ascertained unhealthiness of its banks: he 
himself caught an ague up it, which held him six months. The cause 
assigned here is some supposed insalubrious property of the waters, 
but I camiot doubt that Humboldt's opinion as to the healthiness of 
the rivers of tropical America which run east and west, and the un- 
healthiness of those whose course lies north and south, is the true one. 
In the valley of the Amazon, for instance, we have the trade-wind 
blowing upwards nearly every day, while on the rivers above-mentioned 
the winds are variable and uncertain. Even here we have sometimes, 
at new and full moon, a day or two of what is called *' vento da cima," 
or " wind from above ; " and it is justly esteemed a " vento roim," for 
it brings with it colds in the head, toothache, and fever. 

The specimens now sent are chiefly of plants of the " Gapo " (as it 
is called in lingua giral)^ or lands inundated by the rivers and lakes in 
winter, constituting a breadth of from twenty yards to several miles, 
according as tho, land is abruptly ascending or perfectly flat. I have 
got several more of the minute quasi-ephemeral plants, which spring 
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up as the water recedes. The shores of the large riyers produce 
scarcely any of these ; their waters beat on the sand with too much 
yiolence to allow of sudi frail things existing there ; but by the small 
inland lakes connected with the Tapajoz, and near the creeks at the 
mouth of some of the igarap^, minute leafless Utricularias, Uriocaulons, 
jilismas, Sec., cover the white sand in thousands. A Utricularia, which 
you will find under No. 1050 {U, unifiora, MS.), is surely the simplest 
in its structure of all its family. Stems of the size of an ordinary 
sewing-needle, fixed into the sand by a smaU cone of radicles, without 
leaves, but with a minute tubular 2-lipped bract a little below the 
flower, which is white and comparatively large, complete the description 
of its outward aspect. I have often been struck with the wonderful 
contrast in size which is presented here in both the animal and vegetable 
woild. Under a gigantic Caatankeira, or a Caryocar, may occasionally 
be seen an almost microscopic Cyperacea ; and the same lake which 
produces this fairy Uiricularia, bears on its bosom the queen of the 
waters, Victoria regia. Another Utricularia (Coll. no. 1053, U, quin- 
queracHata, MS.) has a peculiarity of structure to me quite novel, 
though you may have met with it before. It is a small species, with 
submerged stems and bladdery leaves, but the pedicels, which are about 
two inches long, have about midway a large horizontal involucre of five 
rays, resembling the spokes of a wheel. This floats on the water, and 
supports the upper part of the pedicel in an erect position ; the whole 
recalling a sort of floating lamp 1 have seen, especially as the large 
yellow flower may be considered to represent the flame. The rays are 
half an iach long, davate, not hollow, but composed of about six series 
of large diaphanous cellules. The cellules are convex on the surface, 
giving the rays a papillose appearance, hexagonal, pale green, with pink 
interstices. The rays are trifid at the extremity ; segments short, twice 
dichotomous, the last divisions capillary, rarely sacciferous. 

1 said above that the Amazon and Tapajoz have scarcely any of these 
fugitive plants ; but on the shore of the former, a little below Santarem, 
I have been delighted to meet with a couple of Podosiemacea, growing on 
scattered stones. This is almost the only place where as yet I have 
seen stones by the Amazon ; but as I ascend higher, I hope to meet 
more frequently with localities suitable for this interesting tribe of 
plants. The few igarapes which run into the rivers near Santarem 
have aU either gravelly or muddy bottoms ; it is true that decayed 
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logs are frequent in them, but I have in vain searched these for 
Podostenmcea. 

The grasses which were so numerous in the months of February and 
March, are now withered up, and scarcely a grass is to be met with ; 
but in their stead I have obtained the flowers of several flue trees, which 
will probably be more valuable in your eyes. I have now got most of 
the plants on the volcanic serras south of Santarem, but the scattered 
trees and shrubs on these hills comprise, when more closely examined, 
but very few species. The most abundant are a small Lythraceous 
tree (a Lafoensia P) and a handsome Focht/dacea, probably a Salvertia, 
with white hexapetalous flowers. The last exhales a most delicious 
odour, and walking through a grove of these Salvertias reminds me of 
traversing large beds of Lily of the Valley, only the perfume is stronger : 
in drying they assume the stiU richer odour of the Violet. 

Nearly south-west from Santarem, and communicating with the 

Tapajoz by a short channel, is a small lake called Maracau4-mir^. In 

the height of the dry season it was a walk of an hour and a half to 

reach this lake, by the broad beach of the Tapajoz ; but now, when 

the mouth of an intervening igarape is swollen to half a mile in width, 

this is impracticable, and it is necessary to cross the igarap^ about two 

miles up, and then penetrate the mato extending along its banks, to a 

campo, which stretches beyond to the shores of the lake. We first 

undertook to reach it by this route on the 15th of August, and we 

were not very certain of the way. We crossed the igarap4 and then 

attempted to pierce the mato ; but the track by which we entered the 

latter ceased after we had followed it for a time, and we had tjien to cut 

our way through Sijfds and Pindoba Falma, in the direction of the campo, 

steering by compass. While thus progressing slowly and with difficulty, 

I heard a distant roar, veiy much like that of an onc^a ; but as I knew 

there had been several cattle on the opposite side of the igarape, I was 

willing to suppose it might be one of them. Shortly afterwards the 

same sound was repeated, and a little nearer ; and in a few minutes 

more it was repeated, so loud and so near, that it brought us both to a 

stand-still. Mr. King had heard the two former growls, but, like 

myself, he had not spoken. We were armed only with tr^sados, and 

had barely arranged our plan of defence, when we heard a tremendous 

crash among the underwood at thirty paces from us, which t confess 

made the blood run cold in my veins. After this, however, we heard 
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no more. When we afterwards recoanted the adTentoie to sook 
Indians, they told us that the crash we had heard was undoabcedljr the 
tiger, either springing on some deer, of which he had been in diaae, 
or, arriving in sight of ns, and doabting his capacitr to overcame ns, 
betaking himself to fiight. 

Barely are tigers seen so near Santarem, yet a few jears ago an 
engagement took place between three men and a tiger, in the Teiy same 
valley. One of these men was armed with a mnsket, another with a 
tresado, and the third (a tall powerfni man; was qnite unarmed. It 
was upon the last that the tiger made his first attack, springing npon 
him out of a bush, and he had fortunately sufficient activity and presence 
of mind to seize the tiger by the fore-paws, one of which he secnred 
by the wrist, and the other lower down, and consequently less firmly. 
They struggled until the tiger released this paw, and, making a claw 
with it at the man's crown, tore his scalp completely over his eyes. He 
is now living at Santarem, and constantly wears a black skull-cap, his 
head being still veiy tender. At the moment of the attack the man 
with the musket was some distance in the rear, but the one with the 
tresado flew to his friend's assistance, and the tiger, leaving the latter, 
turned on his new assailant, whom, also, he succeeded in wounding 
severely. He then sat down midway between them, eyeing first one 
and then the other, and looking, I dare say, as amiably as a cat might 
be supposed to do between two disabled mice, uncertain which to 
devour first. At this critical conjunctiu^ the third man came up, and 
the contest was renewed, resulting finally in the death of the tiger, but 
not until he had wounded all his assailants. 

In this strip of forest were numerous trees of the MeUutomacea I 
have sent you under No. 819, its slender trunks rising to the height 
of fifty feet before branching. I might have passed it unnoticed, but 
that the ground beneath was strewed with its ripe fruits, which more 
resemble the Apple in flavour than any other fruit I have met with on 
the Amazon : they are, however, more insipid, and the flesh less firm. 
In shape and in the way they grow along the naked branches, they 
are not unlike the Medinilla macrocarpa figured in lindley's * Vegetable 
Kingdom,' but the 12-celled ovary and the 12-lobed stigma are 
characters I have not met with in any other of the Order. 

We found the shores of the lake rich in the little plants above-men- 
tioned, and I was glad to find a second species of Mayaca^ with small 
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white flowers, the petals barely equalling the sepals, and short pedicels 
reflexed in fruit ; while in the one formerly sent (no. 875), the rose- 
coloured petals are twice the length of the sepals, and the long pedicels 
are erect in fruit : there are also slight differences in the leayes. I 
have since found them growing together abundantly near the Indian 
Tillage of Mayaca (or Mahica). You will have noticed that the anthers 
of Mayaca terminate in a tube one-third the length and diameter of the 
anther itself. In these two species the filament is short and tolerably 
stout. It has not been noticed that the calyx has a very short tube 
adherent to the ovary ; its segments are truly valvate. The parts of 
the flower have assuredly the normal position : viz. the stamens oppo- 
site the sepals, and the carpels opposite the petals. — ^The habit of 
Mayaca is certainly different from that of the Commelynacea ; when 
out of flower its resemblance to Polytrichum juniperinum is most 
striking ; yet its characters hardly suffice to sustain it in a separate 
Order. I have already sent you a true Commehftiacea, with anthers 
opening at the apex. 

What I am about to relate will illustrate the utility of the large 
marsh grass, called Canna-rana (wild cane), of which I have already 
sent you specimens. As beef is only half the price at Santarem that 
it is at Para, a considerable traffic is kept up in cattle all the year 
round. A large portion come from the fazendas on the Furo de Sapucu^ 
(near the mouth of the Trombetas), and the rest from the vicinity of 
Obidos, Almeirim, and Santarem. No supply of dry food is taken for 
their support during the voyage to J^ara, but in leaving Santarem a 
quantity of Canna-rana is cut from the Ponta Negra, sufficient to last 
for two days, and all the way down a supply can be procured on the 
banks when required, until reaching the entrance to the channels below 
Gurupa, where there is no more Canna-rana, and the cattle subsist on 
the fronds of the Assai Palm until arriving at the city. The only 
objection to this latter food is that it causes the cattle to drink an 
inordinate quantity of water. So long as there is a sufficient supply 
of the Canna-rana in the marshes near Santarem, the cattle thrive well ; 
but when they are reduced to eat other succulent grasses, they are con- 
stantly attacked with diarrhoea, and the cattle-keepers have not got into 
the way of giving them occasionally a little dry food. 

As I mentioned lately to Sir W. Hooker, Canna-rana is a chief con- 
stituent of the floating islands on the Amazon. Those we have seen 
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passing Saniarem in such numbers Qome mostly from a great distance. 
A few masses have been detached from the Ponta Negra, but fortu-r 
nately they floated by without coming in contact with any vessels in 
the port. I am told that in 1836, the year following the rebellion in 
Para, five sloops of war were sent from Para to receive the submission 
of the various towns on the river, and that whilst lying at anchor in the 
port of Santarem, an Hba de Capim, of some acres in extent, was one 
night detached from the Ponta Negra, and coming full upon these 
vessels, tore them all from their anchorage, and carried them bodily 
down the river a distance of half a day's journey. A strong body of 
soldiers, blacks, and Indians, amounting to some hundreds, were des- 
patched to liberate the ships, and it cost them several hours' labour with 
axes and tr^sados to effect it, for the mass was some yards in thickness. 
They found in it, and killed, several large snakes (boas and sucur^'us), 
and even some peixe-boys (cow-fishes). 

These formidable floating islands of grass seem to be liberated in three 
ways : first, when an island or a poiut of the mainland is detached by 
the force of the waters, as happened last year with a small island a little 
above Santarem, in the main channel of the Amazon. This island had 
on it trees of considerable size, a house, and a fazenda of cattle, yet it 
was carried away in a mass by the furious stream, in the height of the 
** eucheute." Secondly, the earth may be gradually washed away from 
the roots of a flat of Capim, until, having no longer anything to retain 
it in its place, the loosened mass is detached from the shore, and floats 
down the stream ; or, thirdly, the lower part of the stem may actually 
be decayed, as is the case with most stems I have drawn up out of deep 
water, and thus have so slight a hold on the bottom, as to be readily 
dislodged by the swelling stream ; and as the stems are much entangled 
in one another, it is only in masses they can be liberated. So far as 
my observations have extended, the Bhas de Capim on the Amazon 
chiefly owe their origin to the concurrence of these two latter causes. 

I must not close my letter without adverting to a melancholy circum- 
stance that occurred here on the 7 th of last month — no less than an 
attempt to take the life of our excellent friend. Captain Hislop. He 
had been robbed a short time before of 470 milreis, by a black girl, 
the slave of a woman of not very good character, and by the aid of the 
police recovered 280 mifreis of the same. Probably in revenge for 
this, and in the expectation of acquiring more plunder, a man one 
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night concealed himself in Mr. Hislop's sleeping-room (no yetj diffi* 
cult task), and in the dead of night stabbed him in the breast, as he 
lay in the hammock, and then attempted to make off with a large trunk, 
but falling with it over a chair in the dark, Mr. Hislop's servants were 
aroused and ran to his assistance. The scoundrel had, however, tak^i 
the precaution of setting open the doors before commencing operations, 
and when the servants reached the spot he had effected his escape. 
The knife he had used was found on the floor ; it seemed to have been 
made on purpose for the deed, of a piece of iron hoop, beaten into the 
shape of a poinard, and sharpened only at the point. Although in 
possession of this, all the efforts of the police to discover its owner 
have been unavailing. The wound had been intended " to serve ; " but 
the knife had pierced the breast-bone without reaching any vital organ. 
It is now quite healed, to external appearance ; but Mr. Hislop, who 
is some seventy years old, though up to this period hale and hearty, 
has received a shock, from the effects of which he will never recover. 

October 1th. — Since last date we have been waiting in almost daily 
expectation of starting for the Barra, and I have consequently been able 
to leave home very little. On the shores of a small bay of the Tap^joz, 
T found, a few days ago, a diminutive Isoetea, much resembling the 
British /. lacustris. If I may trust to Endlicher, this is the first Isaetea 
that has been found in South America. Near it grew the smallest 
Scrophulariacea 1 ever met with ; its stems creeping and buried in the 
sand, sending up short branches, with one or two pairs of minute fleshy 
leaves, and a comparatively large purple flower. In character it comes 
near Herpestea, I have added another Podoatemacea to my coUection, 
gathered on stones by the Amazon. This is a foliaceous species, and 
had I found it without flowers, I should probably have taken it for a 
Jungermannia, It is singular that the shores of the Tapajoz produce no 
Podoatemacea, though more stony than the Amazon, and even in some 
parts rocky ; but the rocks and stones, instead of bearing plants, are 
constantly encrusted by some Poh/pidon. 

I have no description of the Gutta Percha tree, but from what I 
recollect of a figure I have seen, the Sapotacea now sent under 
No. 296 should come very near it. This tree is not unfrequent in 
sandy and gravelly situations near Santarem. Its milk is sweet and 
wholesome, and rapidly becomes hard ; but it is not poured out in 
such quantities as in the Maaaeranduba, or Milk-tree. Several Apocynem 
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hefe gire out abnndaDoe of milk, whicb, from its tenacity and hardneat 
when diy, I suppose may one day come to be used like Gutta Percha. 

My speeimens of the Leguminoia, nos. 920 and 960, were gatheriHl 
firom young trees, and I now find that these two B]>ecies ore amongst 
the largest trees of the " Gapo." I lately found on tlie loaves of 
no. 960, what I at first took for a new RaffleBiaceUy and the rescniblaiiou 
to some Apodanthus is indeed most striking : it was only by cart^ful 
examination that I satisfied myself it was really produced by nn insect. 
The perianth (for such it seems) is green in the earliest stage, olmnging 
to pink, and afterwards to dull purple, tubular from an oval liatic, from 
one to two lines long, and the tube a third of a line broad, hairy within 
and without with spreading white hairs (though the loaves arc lU'nrly 
smooth), the mouth expanded, 2-5-lobed, sometimes diniidiaie. Ovary 
inferior, 1-celled, with one or two pendulous ovules. But th(»H«; ovuU*« 
are the true eggs of an insect, for, by examining individuaU in pro- 
gressive states of development, I have traced the formation from the 
egg of) first, a minute fusiform annulate body, and, ultinui1(4y, of u 
perfect insect with legs and wings. To make the n;s<*mblanc*(! to a 
flower more striking, there appears, beneath what 1 have calhul the 
perianth, what seems to be a calyx of four or ^sii erect triiuiguhir 
brownish sepals ; but these are really only the torn cutich? by the pro- 
trusion of the perianth. 

To explain the form assumed by these excrescences, may we not 
suppose there has been an attempt to reproduce the tubular 5-lol)od 
calyx of the species (which belongs either to Inga, or to some alli(ul 
genus)? The juices of a plant, when diverted from their ordinary 
channels, must still go on forming tissue according to some law 
originally impressed on, the species ; and I have seen modes of develop- 
ment, follow the puncture of an insect, such as in general only long 
cultivation calls forth. On the same leaves were the nidi of another 
insect. These were scarcely a line long, globoso-urceolatc, regularly 
20-striate, containing eggs in the concavity as in the other. They 
might easily be mistaken for some epiphyllous fungus. I enclose spe- 
cimens of these productions, and I will afterwards send you a larger 
species. 

The curious leaf-gall from the island of Cuba, figured on page 82 of 
Lindley's * Vegetable Kingdom,* shows great resemblance to the flower 
of Ochnacea, to which Natural Order the plant bearing it belongs. 
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In its mode of growth it corresponds to the first of those above 
mentioned. 

We are to embark to night (Monday), and if we have a continuation 
of the excellent winds which have blown for some time, we may hope 
for a speedy passage. Righaed Spruce. 



iiiCHENES Arctici ; collected in 1848, ^ Mr. Seemann of the Expedi- 
tion (/Capt. Kellet, in H.M.8, Herald^ in search after Sir J. Franklin; 
by the Rev. Churchill Babington, M.A., 8t. JohrCs College, Cam- 
bridge. 

"From Avatscha Bay, August 1848. 

Ramalina farinacea, Ach. A fragment on fir-bark. 
Parmelia saxatilis, Ach. (P. sidcata, Tayl. !) On fir-bark. 

olivacea, Ach. On fir-bark. 

varia j3 symmicta, Fries. On fir-bark. 

Oladonia digitata j3 viridis, 8chier.\ (n. 46). On rotten wood; in a 

bad state. 
— pyxidata ? Hoffm. Barren ; growing on the ground among 

Polytricha. 

From Norton Sound. September 1848. 

Evemia divergens. Fries. The specimens agree with examples from 

Lapland, collected by Wahlenberg, 
Cetraria cucuUata, Ach. 

Islandica, Ach. 

Cladonia rangiferina v. sylvatica, FHes (C. sylvatica, Auct.) 

All the above species grow matted amongst each other, mixed with 
dead stems of herbaceous plants and with Faccinium Fitis-Idaa, L. 

From Kotzebue's Sound. 

Evemia divergens, Fries, 

■■ ochroleuca, Fries (Cornic. ochr. Auct.). This species and E, 

divergens grow together among other lichens and mosses. 
Cetraria cucullata, Ach.\ Both fertile ; mixed together and accompanied 

Islandica, Ach. J by other lichens and by grasses. 

glauca, Ach. ; substraminea, Bab. ; thallo substramineo. Barren ; 
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Cladonia gracilis jS hybrida, Schar, 1 latermixed with mosses, Hepatica, 
and lichens. Specimens of a very strong growth, much curved, 
fertile. 

Stereocaulon tomentosum, Fries, Barren, but the specimens apparently 
belong to this species. Growing loosely among masses of 
JungermannicB and mosses, mixed with leaves of Vacdmay also 
growing on sandy ground with Hypna. 

Sphserophoron coralloides ? Pera. A barren fragment attached to a 
specimen of Parmelia saxatilis. All the European species of 
this genus are Arctic (Tuckerm. Enum. p. 82) : and the 
present fragment is too minute to determine satisfactorily. 



BOTANICAL INEOKMATION. 



Death qfM.. Requien. 

We regret to find the death of M. Requien, of Avignon, announced 
in the French papers. He was much beloved, both in his native 
city, where he had always taken a very active part in the manage- 
ment of benevolent and charitable, as well as scientific, institu- 
tions, and by his numerous friends at Montpellier and other towns in 
the south of France. He had been on a visit to Montpellier early in 
April, from whence he went to Corsica, where he was carried off by 
apoplexy on the 30th of May, having lately completed his sixty-third 
year. His rich collections, chiefly of European plants, shells, and other 
departments of Natural History, were engaged during his life-time to 
be transferred on his death to a public institution, we believe in Avi- 
gnon. He was in every respect a generous botanist ; and his liberality 
in distributing from his vast stores of French plants is known to all 
botanists who have visited the south of France, and to all who were in 
any way in correspondence with him. 



Beaih of J. E. Bicheno, Esq. 

We have the painful duty to record the recent account of the death 
of a zealous Fellow of the Linnean Society while resident in his native 
country' and long its Treasurer, J. E. Bicheno, Esq. This took place 
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at Uobart Tourn, Van Diemen's Land, where he had been f<»r aome 
yean Coloiiial Secretary, and where he was no less respected and be« 
loved than he was by all who had the privilege of his acquaintance in 
England. The botany of Great Britain had chiefly engaged his at ten* 
tion. In the TJnnean Society's Transactions, he published " On Sys« 
tems and Methods in Natural History," and a " Monograph of tho 
British species of Jtmemt" 

CeRSUS TKIANGULABIS. 

Lieut. Agasaiz has sent us a drawing of a plant of Oi>renn itittHi/niitris 
which has recently blossomed in a store in this country, bt^ariiig flowers 
of a most extraordinary size. The length of the flower, tuvuratdy 
measured, is fourteen inches from the base of the ovary to the tip of 
the petals ; the breadth, Arom tip to tip of the calyx, fourteen iiiehe« : 
the petals form a cup and are nearly erect, but they measure eight 
inches across the mouth of the cup, and the petals an) m^veu iuolien 
long, including their curve : the calyx-tube eight inches long. HI10 
weight is nearly a pound. The stem was of the ordinary hWak Thin 
species is well figured in the ' Botanical Magazine,' tab. 1 8H4» in the 
year 1817, and in the 'Botanical Eegister,' tab. 1807, in tlio year 1 H»H7. 
although the author of the latter work says it had never previcHmly 
been represented firom an European specimen. But the fnot in, it 
was first figured more than a century ago, in the Acta Nuttme 
Curiosorum, firom a plant which flowered at Altorf. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



De Veibse (Dr. and Professor) ; Lescriptiofis et Figures des I'lantks 
NouvELLEs et Babes du Jardin £ota?iique de VUniveraile de Leiuk 
et dea principaux Jardina du Boyaume dea Faya Baa, Ouvraye didii 
a aa Majeatd la Reine, Idvraiaon II, Imp. folio. 1851. 

We gave, as we had most just reason for doing, in the 7tli volume 
of the * London Journal of Botany,' a highly favourable notice of the 
first livraison of this splendid work, a publication as remarkable for 
the beauty of the Plates, which are coloured, as for the seieuiific value 
of the descriptions. The first figure in the present fasciculus repre- 
sents a new species of Hymenocallia, H, Borakiatut, Do Vrieso, from 
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Venezuela. The second and third are devoted to noble figures of CjfCM 
Eumphii, Miq. ; and the two last plates, one to the male, the other to 
the female, inflorescence of Ck/cas circinalis. The descriptive part in- 
cludes some valuable remarks on the internal structure of the male 
cone of the latter species. 

Dr. Wight : OECHiDEis of the Neilgherriea, 

We have this moment the satisfaction of receiving Vol. V. of 
Dr. Wight's *Icones Plantaeum iNDi-as Orientalis,* containing 
Plates 1622 to 1762 (with specific characters), which are, all but one 
(the last) plate, devoted to admirably executed outline lithographic 
figures of the OacHiDEiE of the Neilgherries. We have been for 
some time anxious to record the invaluable and indefatigably continued 
labours of our excellent friend in the field of Indian Botany, but we 
have waited for one of the Parts of the fourth volume (Part II.) which, 
through some unaccountable accident, has never yet been received in 
England. The very mention above of the numbering of the plates 
will show the amount of species illustrated in this work alone. Equally 
meritorious is the coloured work, entitled 'Illustrations of Indian 
Botany, or Eigures illustrative of each of the Orders of Indian Plants, 
described in the Author's Prodromus Florae Peninsulse Indiae orien- 
talis,' and extending to 182 plates, with copious and very instructive 
letter-press. We trust soon to have it in our power to notice both 
these works more fully. 



John Sanders : A practical Treatise on the Culture of the Vine, as 
well under glass as in the open air. London : Eeeve and Benham. 
8vo. 1851. 

This is a plain, intelligible, well-written pamphlet of between thirty 
and forty pages, devoted, 1st, To the culture of the Vine under glass ; 
2ndly, Culture of the Muscat Grape ; 3rdly, Culture of the Vine in the 
open air ; and 4thly, Culture of the Vine in pots. It is accompanied by 
nine plates : the first four illustrating " a double-fronted wall-house for 
grapes and other purposes." Plates V. and VI. represent a house for 
Muscat grapes. Plate VII. shows Vines as grown in the open air ; and 
Plates VIII. and IX. exhibit plans of a house for growing Vines in pots 
and troughs. No vine-grower should be without this little book. 
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tions des savans et des amateurs de la botaniqne. Par oe moyen, les 
erreurs que je puis inyolontaireinent commettre, soumises au oontr61e 
de juges comp^tens, n'iront pas augmenter la confusion qui malbeureuse- 
ment p^etre de jour en jour dans la scienoe, et la d^rmination des 
plantes de la Grece op^ree ou confirmee par nos iUustres maitres, ac- 
querra une valeur incontestable. 

E^lu a ^tendre de plus en plus I'horison de mes excursions bo- 
taniques, j'entreprends la publication par centuries des plantes rares 
que j'ai deja recueillies en Grece, sans m'arr^ter aux d^penses et aux 
fatigues que cette entreprise entraine. 

La premiere et seconde centurie comprennent les plantes brieve- 
ment d^rites par Smith dans le Prodromua Flora Oraag^ ainsi que 
plusieurs especes d^ouvertes r^mment par MM. Boissier, Sprunner 
et Heldreich, et d^crites par le premier dans son excellent ouvrage : 
Diagnoses plantarum orientaMum novarum. Ces deux centuries seront 
public le printemps procbain, et les especes qui en font partie, out 
6t6 cueillies au Lycab^te, a THymette, au Pent^que, au Pames, au Co- 
rydale ( Attique), aux environs de Nauplie, au Pamon appel^ par quelques 
voyageurs Oronion et vulgairement appeld Malevo (Peloponnese) et ^ 
rile de Syra. 

La troisieme centmie contiendra les plantes du Pamasse et du Cyl- 
l^ne ; la quatrieme celles du Taygete, du Tympbreste et de TOeta ; la 
cinquieme celles du Mont Atbos, du Pelion, de TOssa et de I'Olympe • 
la sixieme et septieme les plantes de I'Asie-mineure : et les centuries 
suivantes celles de Tile de Crete, des ties loniennes et d'autres points 
de TEst de la Mediterranee. La succession de ces voyages pourra 
^tre intervertie par suite des circonstances. 

Les personnes qui comptent faire I'acquisition de la Flora QnBca 

exsiccata sont pri^s de faire parvenir leurs deoiandes d'une mani^re 

lisible ik Tadresse du soussign^. 

Theodore G. Orphaj^idss, 

Professeur de Botanique & TUniversite- 

Othon, Eue d'Eole a Atb^nes. 
Ath^nes, le 15 Septembre, 1850. 
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Flosula Hongkonoensis : an Enumeration of the Plants collected in 
the Island of Hong^Kong^ by Capt. J. G. Champion, 95M Beg.^ the 
determinations revised and tlie new species described by George 
Bentham, Esq. 

Capt. Cbampion's labours in the investigation of the Flora of Hong- 
Kong, daring his visit to that island with his regiment, have already 
been alluded to, and some of the new species he first sent over were 
described by the late Mr. Gardner, in the first volume of this Journal 
(pp. 240, 308, 321). He remained in the island three years, re- 
turning to Europe in 1850 with a collection of between five and six 
hundred phsenogamous plants, comprising, with scarcely any ex- 
ceptions, all those previously found in the island by Mr. Hinds, and 
enumerated in the 'London Journal of Botany' (vol. i. p. 482), and 
a considerable number either entirely new or not hitherto found on the 
Chinese coast. He has placed a set of specimens in the hands of Mr. 
Bentham, who has re-examined the whole, and in whose herbarium 
are deposited the original specimcDs here described. 

RANUNCULACEiE. 

1. Clematis uncinata, Champ., sp. n. ; scandens, glaberrima, glau- 
cescens, foliis pinnatisectis, segmentis (quinis) petiolulatis ovato- 
lanceolatis uncinato-acuminatis, panicula laxa floribunda, carpellorum 
caudis plumosis. — Folia inflorescentise et calyces sicdtate nigrescunt. 
Petioli et petioluli subcirrhosi. Segmenta 1^3-pollicaria, basi tri- 
nervia, reticulato-venosa, subtus pallida, basi obtusa, apice in acumen 
recurvum interdum fere cirrhiforme desinentia. Panicula ultra- 
pedalis, opposite ramosa, basi foliata; ramuli superiores et ultimi 
bracteis brevibus subulatis subtensi. Sepala 4, aperta fere 6 lin. 
longa, lanceolata, setaceo-acuminata, dorso glabra et nigricantia, 
anguste lanato-marginata (intus colorataP). Stamina numerosa, 
antheris linearibus filamento eequilongis longioribusve. Ovaria 
8-10, glabra. Styli longe plumosi, summo apice glabri, recurvi, 
intus stigmatosi. 

Gathered July 10, 1848, in a ravine behind Mount Parker, near 
Saywan, and not seen in other parts of the island. It is a veiy dis- 
tinct species among the pinnately divided paniculate Flammula, 

2. Clematis pttrmloba, Gardn. et Champ., Kew Joum. Bot. vol. i. 
p. 241. 

VOL. III. 2 L 
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Also a rare species in Hong-Kong. Gathered in the Happy Valley, 
near the Waterfall, and towards West Point under the Buddhist Cave, 
in April 1848 and March 1849. 

3. Clematis Meyenianay Walp., PI. Meyen. p. 277. 

Of common occurrence, and in great abundance in almost every 
ravine in the island. The flowers are nearly pure white, very pretty, 
and slightly sweet-scented. It flowers during May, and occasionally 
again in autumn, even so late as December. 

DiLLENIACEiE. 

1. DeHma sarmentosa, Linn. 

This is, at any rate, the Canton plant referred to this species in the 
'Botanical Magazine,' t. 3058, and is the same as the one distributed 
in Fortune's Chinese collection, n. 127. It agrees also very well with 
Burmann's indifi'erent figure of the original Ceylonese plant, but re- 
quires further comparison with specimens from Ceylon absolutely to 
establish its identity. The Penang plant referred to the same species 
in the ' Botanical Magazine ' is the D, hehecarpay DC. 

Common in ravines all over the island, flowering in summer. 

MAGNOLIACE-aS. 

1 . TalaumajowwtiZflf, Bl. — Magnolia pumila, Andr. — Bot. Mag. t. 977. 

Shrubby and rather scarce on Victoria Peak, more common and 
subarboreous in the woods of the Happy Valley, flowering in summer. 
It is much cultivated in flower-pots by the Chinese on account of its 
oppressively fragrant flowers, which bloom towards evening, falling off 
the next morning. 

Anonace^. 

1. Unona discolor, Vahl. — DC. Prod. vol. i. p. 91. 

Of very common occurrence low down in ravines, where it is usually 
a humble shrub. The flowers have a strong perfume, and vaiy much 
in size according to the dryness or wetness of the weather about the 
flowering season. The same thing occurs in Artahotrya and others of 
this family. 
2. Uvaria microcarpay Champ., sp. n. ; foliis breviter petiolatis obovatis 

oblongisve basi oblique cordatis supra sparse subtus densius steUato- 

pilosulis subtus ad venas ramulis pedunculisque rufo-tomentosis. 
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5. Artabotrys odoratiasima, Bl. Fl. Jav. 

This i8 without doubt the Chinese Anona hexapetala, Linn., usually 
referred to the Artabotrys odoratissima : it appears to have rather larger 
flowers than the common East Indian form, but that, as observed by 
Capt. Champion, is variable, and I can find no other difference. 

lu similar places to the last species, but less common. 

SCHIZANDBE^. 

1. Kadsura Japonka, D6n. ; apparently identical with the Japanese 
species. 

Bare, in a ravine below Victoria Peak, flowering in autumn. The 
ripe carpels, found in January, are blackish-purple, juicy, sweet, and 
pleasant to the taste. 

LABDIZABALEJi:. 

1. Stauntonia Ckinenm, DC. Syst. Veg. vol. i. p. 514. 
Trailing on rocks in ravines in various parts of the island. The 
flowers, in January and February, have a nauseous smell. 

Menispermace^. (By J. Miers, Esq.) 

1. Cyclea deltoidea, Miers, sp. n. ; ramis gracilibus (demum glabris?), 
foliis deltoideo-rotundatis apice obtusis v. rarius acutiusculis mucro- 
nulatis utrinque glaberrimis infra sordide glaucis 5-nervibus margine 
subrevolutis, petiolo gracili limbo dimidio breviore, racemo fcemineo 
axillari subpaniculato glaberrimo folio longiore, baccis glabris. 

A single female specimen, from a ravine on Mount Victoria. 

This differs from other species in the smaller size of its leaves, 
which are only about ]f inch long, 1^ inch broad, on a petiole J inch, 
the peltate insertion of which is generally about 3 lines (rarely 1 line 
only) within the margin. The somewhat slender raceme is subflexuose, 
about 2 inches long ; the pedicels, 3 or 4 in each alternate fascicle, are 
approximate and almost umbellate, and f line in length. The nut, 
though small, corresponds in structure with the peculiar form common 
to the genus. 

2. Hypserpa nitida, Miers, sp. u. j ramulis striatulis sparse ferrugineo- 
tomentosis, foliis ovatis subacutis v. obtusiusculis mucronatis supra 
nitidis utrinque glaberrimis 3-nervibus, nervis venisque reticulatis 
supra immersis et cum nervis 2 alteris marginalibus subtus promi- 
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nentibos, petiolo apice incrassato supeme pubesceute iuferae glabro, 
racemo foemineo petiolo breviore paudfloro. 
In a ravine of Mount Victoria. 

The leaves are 1^ inch long, 10-11 lines broad, on a petiole of 4 or 
5 lines. The berry is fleshy, about i an inch in diameter. The 8i)cci- 
men is in firuit only, but the plant evidently belongs to the above 
genus, the type of which is the Cocculua cuspidatus. Wall. (See Ann. 
Nat. Hist. N. S. v. 7. p. 36.) 

3. Nephroica pubinervis, Miers, sp. n. ; ramulis striatulis rctrorautu 
pubescentibus, foliis oblongis a basi sursum angustioribus apice ob- 
tusiusculis mucronatis reticidatis 8-nervibus cum ncrvis 2 altcris 
marginalibus a^jectis supra nitidulis, utrinque in ner\'is vcnis pronii- 
nulis petioloque molliter pilosis, racemulo axillari paniculato pautn- 
floro petiolo sublongiore, pedunculo bracteisque pubescentibus, pcdi- 
cellis floribusque glabris. 

Found with the preceding, in a ravine of Mount Victoria. 
Intermediate, as a species, between N. ovaltfolia (^Cocculus, DC.) 
and N. cynanchoides (Cocculua, Fresl). Its leaves are 2-2i inches long 
and 1-1 i inch broad, on a petiole 5-6 lines in length; the younger 
branches are floriferous, and from each axil there springs a single 
raceme out of a woolly tuft, the peduncles being 3 lines, the pedicels 1 
or 2 lines in length. 

PAPlVERACEiE. 

1. Argemone Mexicana, Linn. 

On the sea-shore and waste places, as in other parts of the warmer 
regions of both the old and the new world. 

CEUCIFEEiE. 

1. Cardamine hirsuta, Linn. The only representative of this large 
family, and itself naturalized only as a garden- weed. 

CAPPAEIDEiE. 

1. Capparis membranacea, Gard. et Champ. Kew Journ. Hot. vol. i. 
p. 241. 

Victoria Peak and Happy Valley woods. Flowers in April and May. 
One specimen has much narrower leaves, cuneate at the base, and long 
acuminated, but is apparently a mere variety produced by station. 
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2. Capparis (Eucai^ipans) pumila, Champ, sp. n. ; inermis, foliis ovali- 
bus y. ovato-obloDgis acuminatis glabris, inflorescentia minute pu- 
berula, corymbis pedonculatis ad apices ramorum paniculatis folia 
subsuperantibus, floiibus glabris, ovario oyoideo acmniuato glabro, 
bacca globosa. — Ramuli tenues, novelli pulveraceo-pubenili, mox 
glabrati. SUpuke^ saltern in parte superiore ramorum, omnino in- 
conspicuse. Folia breviter petiolata, 2-2i-pollicaria, basi rotundata, 
consistentia fere laurina, costa media subtus valida prominente, 
cseterum tenuiter penninervia et tenuissime reticulato-yenulosa, mar- 
ginibus subrecuryis. Panicula terminales, parce ramosse, pauciflorse, 
ramis supra medium irregulariter coiymbiferis. PedkelU 2-3 lin. 
longi. Flores quam in 0, sepiaria pauUo majores. Sepala yiridia, 
oyata, concaya, 2 lin. longa. Petala alba, sepalis subsequilonga, 
oblonga, obtusa, interdum margine leyiter ciliata. Stamina drca 
20. Bacca subglobosa, 3 lin. diametro, abort u monosperma, stipite 
4^ lin. longo. 

Only once seen in a precipitous ravine in the Black Mountain, 
when in company with Mr. Fortune, in January 1850. 

Flacoubtiace^. 

1. Phoberos Chinenm, Lour. — Wight et Am. Prod. Fl. Penins. 
Ind. Or. yol. i. p. 30. 

Very common in the Happy Vall^ woods, often arboreous, and 
yarying in being sometimes thorny, sometimes unarmed. 

VlOLACE^. 

1. Viola Patriniit Ckinensis, DC. Prod. yol. i. p. 293. 

2. Viola tenuis, Beuth. in Lond. Journ. Bot. yol. i. p. 482. 

These two species are both common on the summits of the 'hills, 
flowering from January till March. The F, tenuis is a pretty species 
from its light-coloured flowers, but they haye no scent. It has a 
great tendency to become stoloniferous. 

3. Viola con/usa, Champ., sp. n.; subacaulis, pilosula, stipulis vix 
dentatis, foliis imis orbiculato- cseteris oyato-cordatis obtusis crenatis, 
calycis laciniis lanccolatis acutiuscidis, corollse calcare obtuso calyci 
subajquilongo, antheris infcrioribus append iculatis, stylo recto hinc 
fisso, stigmatc truncato-erostri leviter dilatato. — Habitus et folia 
spccimiuum miuoruni F. hirla nostne. PeduncuU florum perfecto- 
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rum foliis longiores, tenues, infra medium bibracteolati. Flares iis 
r. Urta minores, violacei. Calycis lacinia 2 lin. longre, basi inse- 
qualiter appendiculato-productae, appendicibus angustis, majoribus 
ssepe lineam longis. Fetala 5 lin. longa. Calcar inferiorum 2 lin. 
In speciminibus flores fertiles apetalos ferentibus folia majora, longius 
petiolata, pedunculi petiolis breviores. Calyces parvi, laciniis an- 
gustis basi longiuscule appendiculatis. Ovarium ovoideum, stylo 
uncinato acuminatum. Capsula elliptico-trigona. 
Gathered probably on Mount Parker, but mixed up with specimens 
of V, Parkeriy which abounds there ; also on the opposite hill of the 
China coast. The late Dr. Gardner considered this to be Blume's 
F, inconspicuay said to have been introduced into the Buitenzorg garden 
from China. It is evidently nearly allied, and Blume's character would 
agree well with the apetalous state of our plant, but that he says, 
" staminibus inappendiculatis," whereas I find them appendiculate in 
the petaliferous flowers, and deficient in the apetalous ones. 

All the above species, like most others of the same groupe in Europe 
and North America, appear to bear, in summer, minute apetalous yet 
fertile flowers. 

PoLYGALACEiE. 

1. Salomonia Ckintonensis, Lour. — DC. Prod. vol. i. p. 334. 

In marshy fields, abounding near the Albany Barracks. Flowers in 
summer. 

2. Polygala arUlata, Hamilt. — Wight et Arn. Prod. vol. i. p. 39. 
Very rare. A shrub on Mount Gough, and another on Mount 

Victoria (since destroyed by the Chinese), were all that had been seen. 

3. Polygala ylomerata. Lour., as described by De Candolle (Prod, 
vol. i. p. 326), who saw Loureiro's specimen, although it scarcely agrees 
with Loureiro's own character. It is the same as the one since de- 
scribed by Blume under the name of P. densifloray and is perhaps a 
mere variety of the common East Indian P. arvensis. 

Gathered on Mount Victoria. 
*» ' 4. Polygala ZoMmn,Gardn. et Champ. KewJoum. Bot. vol. i. p.242. 
On Mount Victoria. 

DEOSEEACEiE. 

1. DroBera JUmtem, Hook, et Arn. Bot. Beech, p. 167. t. 31. 
Gommoa in a - Hong-Kong. 
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PiTTOSPOBACEJE. 



/ 1. VittoajpOTum fflabratum, Lindl. Joum. Hort. Soc. vol. i. p. 230. 
Some specimens have the umbellate inflorescence, and agree in every 
respect with Fortune's plant described by lindley ; others have solitary 
flowers with rather longer calyces, coming nearer to P. pauciflorum. 
Hook, et Am., but with perfectly glabrous fruits. Captain Champion 
is, however, convinced that the Hong-Kong specimens all belong to one 
species, common on hills and in the woods of the Happy Valley. 
Captain Champion adverts to an affinity, not (as far as I am aware) 
hitherto pointed out, between Fittosporacea and Crrossulariea, con- 
sidering that they bear the same relation to each other which Loffaniacea 
do to Rubiacea. There is, however, an additional difference of some 
importance in the hypogynal staminal insertion of Pittosporacea. 

CARYOPHTLLEiE. 

I. Stellaria uliginosa^ Linn. 
In rice-fields. 

Geraniacejs. 

1. Oxalis comiculata, Linn. 
On road-sides, &c. 

2. Linum mitatissimum, Linn. 

In a marsh near East Point, not seen elsewhere. 

Malvacej;. 

1. Urena sinuata, Linn. 
Common in the island. 

2. Paritium tiliaceum^ A. de St. HiL 
On banks and enclosures. 

3. Abelmoschus, apparently a new species allied to A. mgawSy Wall. ; 
but unfortunately the single specimen, gathered on the summit of 
Mount Victoria, is insufficient for description. 

4. Sida rhombifolia, Linn. 

5. Sida cordifoliay Linn. 

These two common tropical species are also frequent in Hong-Kong 
on road-sides, &c. A third species, S. humilis, Willd., also a common 
East Indian plant, was gathered in Hong-Kong by Mr. Hinds, but is * 
not in Captain Champion's collection. 
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Stebguliace^. 

1. Helicteres angustifolia^ Idnn. 

One of the commonest plants in the low grounds, flowering all 
summer. 

2. Eeevesia tkyrwidea, Idndl. Bot. Heg. t. 1236. 

Common in the Happy Valley woods ; rare on Mount Victoria. Its 
flowers are pretty, white, and very sweet-scented, blowing in May. 

3. Firmiana /7^^ait(/bZiix, Br. PL Jay. Bar. p. 235. 

Not indigenous to Hong-Kong, but naturalized and planted all 
about Victoria, having been brought from the opposite coast. 

4. Sterculia lanceolata, Cav. — Lindl. Bot. Beg. t. 1256. 
Common in ravines and woods, especially about the Buddhist 

temple at East Point. 

(JFaUheria Americana^ Linn., a common tropical weed, was gathered 
in Hong-Kong by Mr. Hinds, but is not in Captain Champion's 
collection.) 

5. Buettneria aspera, Colebr. in Boxb. Fl. Ind. ed. Car. et Wall, 
vol. u. p. 383. 

An extensive creeper over rocks in ravines ; rather local in Hong- 
Kong, but covering much ground in some parts of the China coast. 

6. Pterospermum acertfoUum, "Willd. — Wight et Am. Prod, 
vol. i. p. 69. 

Woods near the Buddhist temple. 

TiLIACEJG. 

1. Corchorus acutanffulus. Lam. 
A weed in rice-grounds. 

2. Corchorus capmlaria, linn. 
Cultivated in fields. 

3. Triumfetta anffukUa, Lam. 
Eoad-sides near the town of Victoria. 

4. Triumfetta cana, Bl.? Bijdr. ex Walp. Eep. vol. i. p. 355. 
Eoad-sides near the town of Victoria. 

5. Grewia microcos, Linn. — Hook, et Am. Bot. Beech, p. 170. 
Bather scarce in Hong-Kong. Found on the hill upon which stands 

the Fever Hospital. 

6. Elaeocarpus aerraiua, Linn. — Wight et Am. Prod. vol. i. p. 82. 
Woods in the Happy Valley. Flowers in May. 

VOL. III. 2 M 
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7. Eriesia Chinetma, Gardu. et Champ, in Hook. Kew Joum. Bot. 
vol. i. p. 243. 

Woods about the waterfall in the Happy Valley. To Dr. Gardner's 
description, quoted above, may be added : — Female plant, with the 
racemes fewer-flowered than in the male. Calyx and petals as in the 
male. Ovary pubescent, ovato-globose, on a crenated disc, and crowned 
by a long style. Stigmas short, acute. Ovary 2-celled, each cell with 
two pair of collateral ovules suspended by pairs from the central axis. 
Eudiments of stamens none. I find the stamens of the male flowers to 
be 8. I have not seen the fruit. This species grows to a much- 
branched under-tree ; the male plants, loaded with clusters of pea- 
green flowers, are exceedingly attractive to bees : they blow in April. 
(J. G. Champ.) 

8. Heptaca? latlfolia, Gardn. et Champ. Kew Joum. Bot. vol.i. p. 243. 

{To be continued^ 



Sketch of ihe Vegetation of the Isthmus of Panama ; by M. Bek- 
THOLD Seemann, Naturalist of H. M. S. Herald. 

{Continued from p. 239.) 

The Isthmus is rich in medicinal plants, many of which are only 
known to the natives, who have ably availed themselves of their pro- 
perties. As febrifuges, tbey employ Chicoria {Elephantopus spicatus, 
Juss.), Corpachi {Croton pseudo-China , Cham, et Schlecht.), Guavito 
amargo (Quassia amara, Linn.), Cedron (Simaba Cedron, Planch.), and 
several Gentianea, also herbaceous plants, which are known to the in- 
habitants by the name of Canchalaguas, and which belong to the genera 
JSustoma, Coutoubea, and Schultesia, As purgatives are used, Ninno 
muertoy or Malcasada {Asclepias Curassavica, Linn.), IHjoliUo {Cassia 
occidentalism Linn.), Cannafistola de pur gar (Cassia Fistula, lAnu,), Lau- 
renno (Cassia alata, Linn.), Savilla (Hura crepitans, Linn.), and CoquUlo 
(Jatropha Curcas, Linn.). Emetics are obtained from Garriba depenna 
(Begonia sp.), and Frailecillo (Jatropha gossypifolia, Linn.). As vul- 
neraries they use Chiriqui (Trixis frutescens, P. Br.), and GuazimUlo, or 
Palo del soldado (Waltheria glomei'ata, Presl), and Cope chico de suelo 
(Arrudea clusioides, St. Hil.). Anti-syphilitics are, Cardo santo (Arge- 
rnone Mexicana, Linn.), Zarzaparilla (Smilax sp. pi.), and Cabeza del 
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negro (Dioseoreas]^.), Cooling draughts are preparer! from the Ferns 
Calahuala (Goniophlebium attenuatum, Presl) and Doradilla de polo 
(Goniophlebium incanum, Swartz). Antidotes for the bites of snakes 
are found in the stem and leaves of the Guaco {Mikania Guaco, 
H.B.K.) and the seeds of the Cedron {Simaba Cedron, Planch.). Cuta- 
neous diseases are cured by applying the bark of the Palo de huba 
{Jacaranda Bakamerms, Brown), and Nanci (Byrsotiema cotinifolia, 
H.B.K.), and the leaves. of the Malva {Malachra capitata, Linn.). 

The most dreaded of the poisonous plants are the Amancay {The- 
vetia neriifoliay Juss.), Cojon del goto {Thevetia nitida, De Cand.), Man- 
zamllo de playa {Hippom/ine Mancinella, Linn.), Florispondio {Datura 
sanguinea, Ruiz et Pav.), and Bala (Gliricidia maculc^ta, Kunth). It 
is said of the Manzanillo de playa that persons have died from sleeping 
beneath its shade ; and that its milky juice raises blisters on the skin, 
which are difficult to heal. The first of these statements must be re- 
garded as fabulous, and the second be received with a degree of modifi- 
cation. Some people will bear the juice upon the surface of the body 
without being in the least affected by it ; while others do experience 
the utmost pain : the difference seeming to depend entirely upon the 
state of a man's constitution. Great caution, however, is required in 
protecting the eyes, for if the least drop enters them, loss of sight and 
the most acute smarting for several days are the consequence. The 
smoke arising from the wood produces a similar effect ; and I remem- 
ber that, while surveying on the coast of Darien, a whole boat's crew 
of H.M.S. Herald was blinded from having kindled a fire with the 
branches of this tree. Whenever the natives are affected by the poison 
they at once wash the injured part in salt water. This remedy is most 
efficacious, and, as the Manzanillo is always confined to the edge of the 
ocean, of easy application. It has been stated that the Indians of the 
Isthmus dip their arrows in the juice of the Manzanillo, There are, 
however, various reasons for doubting this assertion ; firstly, because 
the poison is, like that of all EupJiorbiacea, extremely volatile, and, 
however virulent when first procured, soon loses its power ; secondly, 
because its effect, even when fresh, is by no means so strong as to 
cause the death of human beings, it not even producing, as has already 
been stated, the slightest injury on some constitutions. We may, 
therefore, consider the statement as an inaccuracy, and rather suppose 
that the Indians, like those of Guayana, obtain their poison from 
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the 8trychno8 tox\fera, Bth., and S, cogeM, Bth., two plants very 
common throughout Panama and Darien. The fruit of the Amanca^ 
(Theveiia nerii/olia, Juss.) is also considered very poisonous, but its 
dangerous qualities have probably been overrated. I knew a gentle- 
man in Panamci who, when a boy, ate four of these fruits, without ex- 
periencing any other effect than that of mere griping. The leaves of 
the Bala, or, as it is also called, Madera negra (Oliricidia maculata^ 
Kth.), are used to poison rats. The Moriapondio {Datura sanguineOf 
Ruiz et Pav.) appears to have always played, and still continues to play, 
a prominent part in the superstition of tropical America. The Indians 
of Darien, as well as those of Choco, prepare from its seeds a decoc- 
tion, which is given to their children to produce a state of excitement 
in which they are supposed to possess the power of discovering gold. In 
any place where the unhappy patients happen to fall down, digging 
is commenced; and, as the soil nearly everywhere abounds with 
gold-dust, an amount of more or less value is obtained. In order to 
counteract the bad effect of the poison, some sour Chieha de Maiz, a 
beer made of Indian com, is administered. 

Many indigenous plants bear eatable fruits, some of most delicious 
flavour. The principal are : Algarroho {Hymenaa splendida, Vog.), 
JBoca meja (Posoqueria longiflora, Aubl.), Cannqfistola (Cassia BrasUiana, 
Lam.), Cerezo (Bunchosia glauca, H.B.K.), Coco (Cocos ntmfera, Linn.), 
Coronillo {Scheeria Coronillo, Seem.), Eapave {Anacardium Rhinocarpus, 
De Cand.), Fruta de pava (Ardiaia coriacea, Swartz), Crranadilla (Pas- 
siflora quadrangularia, Linn.), Guayavo di savana (Psidium polycarpon. 
Lamb.), Cruayavo (Psidium pyriferum, Linn.), Guavo (Inga spectabilia, 
Willd.), Icaco (Chrysobalanus Icaco, Linn.), Jagua (G^nipa Caruto, 
U. B. et Kth.), Juan Bernardo {Conostegia laawpoda, Bth.), JobUo de 
puerco {Spondiaa spinosa. Seem.), Marannon (Anacardium occidentale, 
Linn.), Madronno de comer (Sabicea edulis. Seem.), Memhrillo {Otutavia 
Membrillo, Seem.), Nance (Byrsonema cotinifolia, H. B. K.), Ni^ero 
{Sapota Achraa, Mill.), Panama (Sterculia Carthagenensis, Cav.), Pa- 
payo Cimarron {Carica sp).. Pinna (Ananaasa sativa, Lindl.), Pita di 
zapateros (Bromelia sp.), Sastra (a Gutti/era), Pinajita (Pentagoma 
Pinajita, Seem.), and Zarzamora (Rubus trichomellua, Schlecht.).* 

* With a few exceptions, the Spanish names, when ending in o, denote the tree ; 
in a, its fruit. For instance, Naranjo^ an orange-tree, Naranja^ an orange ; Man' 
gano, an apple-tree, Manzana^ an apple. — B. S. 
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(a tree botanically unknown), Cedro eapinoao (a Sterculiacea), Caoba 
{Swvetmia Mahagoni, Linn.), Espave {Anacardium Bhinocarpua, DC), 
Guachapali {Schizohbium exceUum, Vogel), Guamto canaaboca (PUhC' 
colobium ligmtrinum, Bth.), Gtuiyacan {TecomaflavescenSy Mart.), Gua- 
zimo Colorado {Liihea rufescem, St. Hil.), Laurel (Cordia Gerascantkus, 
Jacq.), Macano {Biphyaa Carthagenensis, Jacq.), Maria (a Crutttfera), 
Nance (Bryaonema cotinifolia, H. B. et Kth.), Naranjo de monte {Swart- 
zia triphylla, Willd.), Nispero (Sapota Achras, Mill.), PeronU (a Papi- 
lionacea, n. 1673), Quira (Macluerium Schomburgkiiy Benth.), JR^le 
{Tecoma pentaphylla, Jacq.), Terciopelo (Bixacearum gen. nov.), and 
Corotu {Enterolobium Timbouva, Mart.). From the jRoble and Guaya- 
can the most durable wood is obtained : some beams of the latter are 
atill to be seen among the ruins of the cathedral of Old Panama, where 
they have been exposed to the influence of the climate ever since the 
destruction of that city, a period of nearly 200 years. The Nazareno, 
a beautiful bluish fancy-wood, the produce of a scientifically unknown 
tree, would fetch a high price in Europe. The Quira, remarkable for 
its black and brown streaks, is the Itaka of commerce. The Corotu 
and Espave supply the natives with matelnals for constructing their 
canoes, and no better estimate can be formed of the magnitude of these 
giants of the forest, than by an inspection of the Port of Panama, 
where vessels of twelve tons burden, made of a single tree, are seen 
riding at anchor. 

Dyes are numerous : a yellow one is obtained from the wood of the 
Macano {Biphysa CarthagenensiSi Jacq.), a scarlet from the leaves of 
the Hojita de tennir {Bignonia? Chicha, H. et B.), a blue from the 
foliage of the Annil silveatre (Indigo/era Anil, Linn.), a violet from the 
fruit of the Jagua {Genipa Caruto, H. B. K.), a red from the pulp of 
the Bija or Achat te (Bixa Orellana, Linn.), and a black from the seeds 
of the Ojo de venado {Mucuna urens, DC, and Mucuna altisaima, DC). 
A brown colour might be extracted from the Clava, a Cyperacea, 
(n. 147), which abounds in the savanas, and produces on cotton and 
linen a stain very much like that caused by the rusting of an iron 
nail, hence the vernacular name, Clava, a nail. The Indians of 
Southern Darien paint their faces with the colour obtained from the 
Bixa Orellana, Linn., or, as they themselves term it, Bija, The scar- 
let dye, observed in the hammocks of Veraguas, is not given with the 
purple shell {Purpura patula. Lam.), as the people of Panama assert, 
but with the leaves of the Bignonia Chicha. 
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The cordage, which the Isthmians use, is solely procured from in- 
digenous plants. The best and whitest rope is made from the fibre of 
the Corteza {Apeiha PetaumOy Aubl.). A brownish-looking rope, easily 
affected by dampness, probably because the tree from which it is taken 
contains saline properties, is manufactured from the Majagua de playa 
{H'dtiacm arhoreus^ Desv.), and a third is obtained from the Barrigon 
{Bomhax Barrigoriy Seem.). The Xylopia sericea, St. Ilil., also yields 
a fibre fit for ropes. It is on that account named Malagueto hembra, 
or Female Malagueto, in order to distinguish it from the Malagueto 
macho y or Male Malagueto (Xglopia grandiflora, St. Hil.), which is 
destitute of such a quality. The far-famed hammocks of Vcraguas 
consist of the fibres of the Cabuya {Jgave sp.), and those of a Palm 
called CJumta, A strong fibre is contained in the leaves of the Pita de 
zapateros {Bromelia sp.), which is prepared like flax, woven into bags, 
or Chacaras, by difi'erent Indian tribes, and extensively used by shoe- 
makers for sewing. The fibre surrounding the wood of the Oucua or 
Namagua (Brosimum Namagtm, Seem.) forms a dose texture of regu- 
lar natural matting, which the natives soak in water, beat and make 
into garments, beds, and ropes, or use as sails for their canoes. The 
mats which the poorer classes use to sleep upon, are manufiEictured 
from the fibre of Plantain leaves (Mum paradisiaca, Linn.). 

Numerous vegetable substances are applied to miscellaneous pur- 
poses. An infiision of the leaves of the Te (Corchorm Mompoxensis, 
H. B. K.) is drunk instead of tea, and a similar preparation is now 
made from those of the Preziera theoides, Swartz, a shrub conmion 
on the volcano of Chiriqui. The aerial roots of the Zanora {Iriartea 
exorrhiza. Mart.), being dad with numerous spines, are used as graters, 
and although they are not so fine as those supplied by art, yet in a 
country where, from the humidity of the climate, tin ones soon get 
rusty, they are almost preferable. The natives chiefly employ them 
when grating Cocoa-nuts, which, boiled with rice, compose one of 
their favourite dishes. The leaves of the Papayo {Carica Papaya^ 
Linn.) are a substitute for soap. The wood of the Baha (Ochroma 
LagopuSy Swartz), being soft and light, like cork, is used for stopping 
bottles: the never-sinking rafts, which, at the discovery of South 
America, caused such surprise among the early adventurers, were then 
constructed of it and are so still. The prevalence of the Balsa along 
the coast of Western America has hitherto, it seems, not been snffi- 
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ciently appreciated by historians ; but tbe nature of such a tree might 
indeed account for much intercourse, and many an early migration, 
which, under other circumstances, may almost appear inexplicable. 
The wool of various Sterculiaceaf the Balsa {Ochroma Lagopua^ Swartz), 
Ceiha (Briodendron Samauma, Mart.), and Barrigon (Bombax Barrigon^ 
Seem.), is employed for stuffing pillows, cushions, 8z;c. Hedges are 
made of the Ortiga (Urtica bacci/era, Linn.), Poroporo {CocMospermum 
hibiscoides, H. B. et Kth.), FUajaya {Cerew Pitajaga^ De Cand.), and 
Pinnuela {Bromelia sp.). The hard shells of the Creacentia cuneifolia, 
Gardn., 0, Cujuta, Linn., and C, cucurbitacea, Linn., are turned into 
bottles, sieves, pails, spoons, and various other household articles. In 
catching fish by stupefaction, the natives avail themselves of the juice 
of the Manzanillo de playa {Hippomane Mandnella^ Linn.), the bark of 
the Espave {Anacardium Ehinocarpus, De Cand.), and the leaves of the 
Barbaaco (Piper sp.). Oil is obtained from the fruit of the Corozo 
Colorado (JSla'ia melanococca, Gaertn.), and wine, vinegar, food, habita- 
tions, clothing, and numerous other necessaries of life, from the different 
palms which inhabit the country. The leaves of the Chumico (Curor 
tella Americana, Linn.), and Chumico bijttco {Tetracera vohibUis, Linn.), 
are used for cleaning iron, polishing and scouring wood ; indeed, they 
serve all the purposes of sand-paper. 

{To be continued.) 



Journal of a Voyage from Santaeem to the Babba do Eio Negbo ; 

by BiCHABD Spbuce, Esq. 

We left Santarem for the Barra do Rio Negro, on Tuesday the 8th 
of October (1850), in an igarit^ belonging to Mons. Gt)uzennes, a 
French gentleman, who has been many years established at Santarem, 
and is in the habit of sending several small vessels up the Amazon 
every year, to procure pirarucu, turtle-oil, castanhas, &c. Our vessel 
was a very small one, of little more than 300 arrobas burden, and my 
baggage half-filled it. For want of room we were put to much incon- 
venience in drying our plants ; and what was still worse, the palm-leaf 
tolda was so ill-constructed that every heavy rain penetrated it, and 
gave us afterwards much trouble in drying our soaked clothes and paper. 
However, there was no remedy, and for this conveyance, wretched as 
it was, I had waited nearly three months. 
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We had light winds to Obidos, and did not reach it until towards 
evening of the 14th. By night there was seldom any wind sufficient to 
enable us to stem the current, and our usual practice was to anchor 
near shore or to tie to the projecting branch of some submersed trunk. 
In such situations I had sufficient opportunity (sorely against my will) 
of further cultivating my acquaintance with the campanas, and I received 
ample proof of a fact which I had pre\'iously doubted, namely, that 
with the wind off shore^ vessels are not persecuted at all by carapanas, 
but the contrary when the wind blows on shores and the reasons 
assigned for this by the Indians seems to be the correct one, namely, 
that in the former case these blood-thirsty creatures scent their prey in 
the wind, which they cannot do in the latter. It is rarely that there 
is perfect silence on the shores of the Amazon ; — even in the heat of the 
day, from 12 to 3 o'clock, when birds and beasts hide themselves in the 
recesses of the forests, there is still the hum of busy bees and gaily- 
coloured flies, culling sweets from the flowering-trees that line the 
shore, especially from certain Ingas and allied trees ; and with com- 
mencing twilight innumerable frogs in the shallows and among the 
tall grasses chant forth their " Ave Marias," sometimes simulating the 
chirping of birds, at others the hallooing of crowds of people in a 
distant wood. About the same hour, the carapana begins its night- 
enduring song, more annoying to the wearied voyager than even the 
wound it inflicts. There are besides various birds which sing, at in- 
tervals, the night through, and whose native names are uniformly 
framed in imitation of their note ; such are the Acurau, the Murucu- 
tutu, a bird of the owl tribe, and the Jacurutu, whose song is peculiarly 
lugubrious. A sort of pigeon, which is heard at 5 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, is called, and is supposed to say, '' Maria, }k he dia 1 " (" Mary, it 
is already day ! ") — a name which reminds me of " Milk the cow clean, 
Katty," a common Yorkshire appellation of the stockdove. Amongst 
the birds which most amused us by day, may be mentioned the " Bem, 
te vi 1 " (" Well, I saw thee ! ") and " Joao, corta pao ! " (John, cut 
the stick ! ") 

I one night much amused the sailors by inquiring what bird it was 
that was making a croaking noise in an opposite cacoal. I was in- 
formed it was a small quadruped the size of a rat, which had its residence 
in the cacoals and lived on the fruit. It is one of the animals specially 
resorted to by the Indian " feiticeiros," and great importance is at- 
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tached to its replies, which are merely a repetition of its note, " Toro, 
Tor6 " (sounding almost exactly like the French word " trou ") for an 
afl&rmative, and perfect silence for a negative. I was in my turn diverted 
by one of the crew commencing a conversation with the Toro, of which 
what follows is a nearly literal translation. — 

" Your worship sings very sweetly all alone by night in the cacao- 
tree."—" TorS ! Toro I " 

" Your worship seems to be enjoying your supper on the delicious 
cacao."—" Tor6! Tor6 T' 

" Will your worship tell me if we are to have a favourable wind in 
the morning?" — Toro respondeth not. 

" Your worship, do me the favour to say if we shall arrive at Obidos 
to-morrow ? " — ^Again no reply. 

" Your worship may go to the d — 1 ! " — An insult of which Tor6 
taketh not the least notice ; and so ends the dialogue, the Indian being 
too angry to interrogate further. 

When lying-to for a wind by day I gathered a few plants unob- 
served the preceding year ; and when slowly beating against the furious 
current below Obidos I twice swam on shore to gather a stout Mi- 
moseous twiner that adorned the shore for miles with its thick secund 
panicles, sometimes a foot long, of minute pale yellow flowers. 

Obidos seems unlucky for travellers. Here Spix and Martius had to 
repair their helm, and we ourselves had scarcely embarked, early on 
the morning of the 15th, when our canoe took the ground in a stony 
place, and part of the ironwork of the helm was broken by the shock. 
It took a blacksmith the whole of the day to make a new femea^ and 
it was not until 10 of the following morning that we got it fastened 
on and again set forth on our voyage. Below Obidos jacar^ are only 
occasionally seen, but we now began to meet with them in numbers. 
When anchored on the night of the 16th in the still bay at the mouth 
of the Trombetas we were surrounded by them, mostly floating nearly 
motionless on the water and only distinguished from logs by the ele- 
vations and depressions of the back. Their grunt is something like 
what a pig would make with his mouth shut ; our people imitated 
it and thus drew several of them near us, but I did not consider it 
worth while wasting powder and shot on them. 

The coast from Obidos to Villa Nova is flat and Uninteresting, until 
a little below the latter town its tameness is somewhat relieved by a 
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lowish wooded ridge, called Os Parentins, niiming dose by the right 
bank. We had still only light winds, and we did not reach Villa Nova 
before late on the 24 th. It is a miserable -looking town, the houses 
going sadly to ruin, and we found but a single small vessel in the 
port. It is seated on a small bay, skirted by a lowish cliff, up which are 
piled blocks of apparently volcanic rock, glazed on the surface and 
quite honeycombed. A little before reaching the town we had rounded a 
rocky point, of nearly horizontally stratified slaty sandstone. We went 
on shore and visited the Vigario — the " Padre Torquato " celebrated 
in Prince Adalbert's voyage up the Xingii — a young man, apparently 
under forty, good-looking and rosy. We found him exceedingly cour- 
teous in his manners, but delighting wonderfully to hear himself talk, 
and therefore not unlikely to be led into the relation of marvellous tales, 
as trite, though himself sceptical respecting them. He seemed highly 
flattered to hear that the Prince had made mention of him in his 
travels. 

We had now to leave the Amazon and enter the Parana-miri * dos 
Itamos, a furo which, commencing a little above the mouth of the 
Lago de Saraca, but on the opposite side of the river, joins the Amazon 
again near Villa Nova, the principal mouth being a little below the town. 
We, however, entered it by a narrow channel called the Parana-miri 
dos limoes, the mouth of which we reached in an hour and a half's 
rowing above ViUa Nova. Our captain's object in following this route 
was to collect some debts left on by Mr. Gouzennes the preceding 
year, and we expected to be detained only a few days ; whereas, from 
entering the Eamos to again quitting it, we spent an entire month. 
In this time I might have made many interesting observations re- 
specting the great country of guarana and pirarucu, but I was unfor- 
tunately taken ill almost immediately after entering it. At the first 
sitio where we made any stay, I was wishful to obtain an astronomical 
observation, and for this purpose lay all night on deck, a thing which 
I had often done on the Amazon without feeling any inconvenience ; 
but the night was very cloudy and, what was worse, so strong a dew fell 

* Parand-miri (that is, " small river") is the general term for any narrow channel 
throngh which the waters of the Amazon or the Madeira pass, cither in the rainy 
season only or throughout the year. Above Villa Nova it is constantly heard instead 
of furo — a term most in use in the lower part of the river. The Indian name for 
the Amazon is Farand-pitinffu, or " the white river :" more rarely Parantl-a(;u, " the 
great river." 
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that in the morning my blanket was soaked, and one' of my arms 
quite stiff and benumbed. A feeling of general malaue throughout 
the day was followed by an attack of fever, from which I did not fairly 
recover until we entered once more the broad Amazon. During the 
whole of our stay in the Parana-miri we had constantly heavy dews, 
while on the Amazon the dews are none or scaroely perceptible. This 
difference is doubtless owing to the strong winds which almost daily 
sweep up the Amazon, the winds in these narrow channels being either 
light or in no certain direction ; to which may be added, that in the 
dry season the channels are hemmed in by steep banks of twenty or 
thirty feet high, surmounted by dense and lofty forest. 

The region included by the Parana-miri dos Bamos and the Amazon 
is literally sown with lakes, the outlets of which are narrow brooks, 
communicating, some with the former and some with the latter, but 
nearly all dried up in summer. On the south side of the Bamos there are 
also several lakes. All these are richly stored with pirarucu, and usually 
take their names from some animal or plant abundant in their waters 
or on their shores ; as the Lago das Gar9as, Lago dos Jacar^, Lago 
do Arrozal (the Heron's lake, the Alligator's lake, the Rice lake), ax;. 
In the height of the dry season, when the water of the lakes is low, 
numbers of fishermen resort to them for the purpose of taking pira- 
rucu ; including not only all the available population of the Bamos, 
but also fishing-parties from places as far distant as Par^ and Macapu. 
When I had somewhat recovered from my sickness I managed, but 
with difficulty, to reach one of the lakes ; to do which I had to thread 
an Indian track of an hour's length, through a dense forest, consisting 
chiefly of wild cacao-trees, castanheiras, and Urucuri palms. I found 
the lake nearly circular, of about a mile in diameter, and several fishing 
parties were at work on it. The general sleeping-apartment was a 
large palm-leaf house erected on poles in the lake, at a sufficient dis- 
tance from shore to secure it from the visits of carapanas. This con- 
trivance is resorted to on all the lakes, which are abominable places for 
praga of every description. 

I was disappointed not to observe a single plant, save the rank 
grasses round the margin ; but jacar^ were laid in the water in almost 
countless numbers, resembling so many huge black stones or logs. 
What we had seen in the Amazon of these reptiles was nothing com- 
pared to their abundance in the Bamos and its adjacent lakes. I can 
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I was too ill to go to Luzea in an open montaiia, exposed to the 
burning sun and the dews of night, but I induced a woman to go and 
procure for me the fruit and the plant. Unfortunately, she had not 
understood the extent of my requirements, and brought me only a single 
bunch of fruit and a couple of leaves. These I hope to send you 
shortly. The fruit is about the size of the wild grape, and hangs in 
similar but smaller bunches. In form it is obovato-pyriform, apiculate, 
3-lobed, the surface of each lobe being furnished with a midrib and 
reticulations like those of a leaf. The kernels are coated by a thin 
flesh of a yellow or slightly vermilion colour, which is picked off, and 
stains the hands of those who perform the operation. They are 
afterwards roasted, pounded, and made up into sticks, in the same way 
as chocolate. 

The country of the Maucs has never been accurately surveyed, and 
all the maps I have seen are much in error respecting it. A manuscript 
map in the possession of Dr. Campos of Santarem is the most correct, 
as regards the names and the relative positions of the rivers, &c. ; but 
even this is very imperfect. Perhaps the Useful Knowledge Society's 
map is nearer the truth than that of Martins, for this particular part of 
Brazil, though the latter is correct in making the Mau^a9u and the 
Maue-miri branches of one and the same river. It is difficult to ex- 
plain matters of this sort without a diagram ; but I will suppose that it 
is required to reach the Madeira from Villa Nova by what is called the 
inside passage. The course will be to enter the Eamos by the Parana- 
miri dos Limoes, to sail up it as far as the mouth of the Mau^ up 
which we must proceed to Luzea, where we shall find a channel called 
the Parana-min de Canoma (or sometimes the Furo de Uraria), taking 
us across into the Madeira a little below Borba. In winter the water 
of the Madeira enters the Eio Canoma, and it is then alone that this 
passage is practicable. In the same season the Amazon enters the 
Kamos by the upper mouth ; hence from the latter to the mouth 
of the Maue we have Amazon water, and from the Mane to the lower 
mouth of the Ramos, Amazon, and Madeira water intermixed. The 
Madeira, like the Amazon, is a river of white water, which explains 
why in summer the waters of th& Canoma and the Eamos are green, and 
in winter white. 

On the two maps above referred to, the Eamos and the Canoma 
are erroneously represented as continuous, in the U. K. Society's map 
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under the name of the Furo de Canom^ and in Maitius's map 
under that of the Furo de Albacaxis. What is called the R. Mauhd on 
the latter is the Parana-min dos Limo6s. I could hear of no " Ilha de 
Tupinambarana," though a river of this name is the most easterly tri- 
butary of the Bamos ; nor is there any " Ilha dos Eamos/' as indicated 
on Martius's map, on the north shore of the Amazon. 

The Seringue-tree has long been kaown to exist abundantly on the 
Rio Madeira, but it is only during the present year that it has been 
found to grow on the Ramos in considerable quantity. About two 
months before our visit three small Seringals had been opened a little 
higher up than the mouth of the Mau6, and late on the evening of 
the 17th of November we reached one of these, belonging to Capitad 
Pedro de Macedo of Saraca (or Silves, as it is called on the maps). 
A considerable opening had been made in the forest to erect the ne- 
cessary huts, and to plant a few cabbages and water-melons. Amongst 
the trees was an enormous Samauma {Eriodendron Samauma, Mart.), 
divided from near the base into two trunks, of which the stoutest had 
been cut off at a height of about fifteen feet. In the morning I took a 
sketch of it, and measured its circumference, which was eighty-five feet 
at the lowest part, where the tape would ply of itself, that is, from one 
to three feet from the ground ; but had the tape been applied to the 
recesses of the sapopemas (as the buttresses are called) the circumfe- 
rence would have been much increased. 

We found the Capitao a very hospitable and inteUigent man, and 
were glad to accept his invitation to join him at supper and breakfast 
on game caught near his seringal, including Porco do mato. Macaco 
barrigudo, and Mutun — the last a bird much resembling a turkey, good 
eating, but rather dry ; the monkey is rather insipid, and the pig veiy 
savoury, though with a thick tough skin. After breakfast he accom- 
panied us into the forest, and showed us the Seringue-trees, and the 
mode of collecting the milk. A track had been cut to each tree, as 
also to adjacent flats of Urucuri palm (Cocoa cororuUa, Mart.), which, 
curiously enough, is almost invariably found along with the Seringue, 
and whose fruit is considered essential to the proper preparation of 
India-rubber. A stout sipo is wound round the trunk of the Seringue, 
beginning at the base and extending upwards about as high as a man 
can reach, and making in this space two or three turns. This sipo 
supports a narrow channel made of clay, down which thednilk flows as 
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it issues from tlie wounded trunk, and is received into a small cuya 
deposited at the base. Early in tlie morning a man goes into the forest 
and visits in succession every tree, taking with him a ter9ado and a 
large cuya (called cuywmhoccL) suspended by a handle so as to form 
a sort of pail. With his ter9ado he makes sundry slight gashes in the 
bark of each tree, and returning to the same in about the space of an 
hour he finds a quantity of milk in the cuya at the base, which he 
transfers to his cuyamboca. The milk being collected and placed in a 
large shallow earthenware-pan, several large caraip^-pots with narrow 
mouths are nearly filled with the fruit of the Urucuii and placed on 
brisk fires. The smoke arising from the heated Urucuri is very dense, 
and as each successive coat is applied to the mould (which is done by 
pouring the milk over it, and not by dipping it into the milk), the opera- 
tor holds it in the smoke, which hardens the milk in a few moments. 
The moulds now used are all of wood, and not of clay as formerly, and 
the one generally preferred is in the form of the battledores which 
English housewives use for folding linen, only thinner and flat on both 
sides, and the milk is applied only as far as to the insertion of the 
handle, the latter being held by the operator. When the requisite 
number of coatings has been applied and time has been allowed for the 
whole to stiffen, the seringue is withdrawn^ from the mould by slitting 
it along one side and end. In this state it is known in the Para market 
as " Seringue em couro," or hides of India-rubber, aod it is preferred 
to the bottle-rubber by purchasers. I send you one such " hide," from 
which you will see that Capita© Pedro's manufacture is not despicable. 
If the bottle-moulds are used, or if a shoe is to be moulded on a last, 
a stick of two feet long is always inserted into the mould to guarantee 
the operator's hand from the milk and smoke. Some shoes we saw 
here had thirty coatings apiece of seringue. The Capitao was getting 
about six milreis an arroba (32 lbs.) for his seringue, but in Par& it 
sells for as much as ten milreis. November is the season of ripe fruit 
of the Seringue, but the trees on the Eamos had been completely 
stripped by the Araras, a sort of long-tailed parrot. 

{To he continued^ 
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Ckmtridutions to the Botany q/* Western India; 
by N. A. Dalzell, Esq., M.A. 

{Continued from p. 233.) 

Nat. Ord. LENTTBULAEIE^. 
Utriculabia. a. Utnculifera, § 5. Integrac. 

1. V.decipiena; squamis raris acutis basifixis, floribus 6-7, brnctois 
tematis, calycis lobis late ovatis superiore caspidato-ncuminato 
inferiore emarginato-bidenticulato paulo minore, corollaj violaccro 
labio superiore obovato-cuneato emarginato crecto piano, iwfcrioro 
multotiea ampliore galeiformi orbicular! integro vol emarginato calcar 
dependens acutum sequante vel paulo excedente. 

Radix circ. |^-poll., utriculifera. Folia decidua, obovato-Hpathulatn, 
obscure 3-nervia, 2-4 lin. longa. Scapus teres, 3-9-poll., strictus 
vel volubilis. PediceUi alato-marginati, 1^ liu., fructlferi erectly 
bractea acuta basifixa 2-plo longiores. Calycia lobi 1-^ lin., pont 
anthesin crescentes. Co7*oUa a summo labii supcrioris ad apiccin 
calcaris 3-3^ lin. longa, labio superiore calycis lobo brcviorc v. lon- 
giore. Capsula intra calycem sacciformis. Semina oblonga^ utrinquc 
truncata, scrobiculato-reticulata. — Herba gracilis, cnjcta vel volu- 
bilis, primum 1-2-flora, postea elongata, 6-7-llora; floribus dis- 
tantibus, labii inferioris marginibus horizontalibus. — U, acuta (Ben- 
jamin in Linnsea, vol. XX. p. 314) proxima; diifert labio superiore 
obovato-cuneato, inferiore multo longiore pedicellisque duplo brc- 
vioribus. — Crescit in locis bumidis prope Vingorla, cum U, nivea 
associata ; fl. temp, pluviali. 

2. U. albo'Carulea ; scapo tereti, squamis raris acutis basifixis, floribus 
paucis, bracteis tematis, calycis lobis ovatis superiore acuminato in- 
feriore acuto bidenticulato, corollee Isete albo-cserulese labio superiore 
orbiculari integro v. emarginato marginihm rejlexia inferiore multotics 
ampliore galeiformi quadrato-orbiculari emarginato calcar dcscendcns 
acutum duplo excedente. 

Radix pollicaris, utriculifera. Folia decidua, spathulata, obscure 8- 
nervia, utriculifera^ 2-3 lin. longa. PediceUi alato-marginati, flori- 
feri 3 lin., fructiferi reflexi, 5 lin. Calycis lobi 2 lin. Corolla a 
summo labii superioris ad apicem calcaris G lin. Capsula sacciformis, 
calyce aucto inclusa. Semina sphserica, scrobato-reticulata. — Herba 
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Blrkia, fi'agrans, 4-8-pollicaria, corolla: palato macula pallida tb- 
nosa antice 3-lobata notato ; kbio superiore aibo. Floren U. reti- 
culata magnitudine, pulchriores et labio anperiore 4-plo minore. — 
A IT. Smilhiana, B. Wight, cui proxima eat, digno3citnr Isbio su- 
periore et calcore multo brevioribua, caljcisque lobo superiore acs- 
miaato. — Crescit in rupibus prope Vinfrorla; fl. temp, pliivinli. 
The three nerves, visible in the leaf of these two species, are formed 
by a spiral thread which traverses the fibres of the root, nms up the 
petiole, and divides into three branches in the lamina. It is from the 
lateral branches of this spkal thread that the utricles, when present on 
the leaf, tote their origin, and the ceUular tissue at the origin of the 
utricle asaumea the form of a beautiful disc, formed by long cylindric 
cells radiatiug round a central spot. 

Nat. Ord. EKIOCATJLE.a;. 
Ebiocaulon. 

1. E. rivulare; caule simplici elongate submerso dense foUoso, foliia 
linearibua planis apice in acum^ setaceum attenuatis 7-iterviia va- 
gina duplo longioribuB, vagiuis multistriatia glaberrimia apice lace- 
ratis vix fissis arctis, pedunculis umhellato-congeatia anbteretibus 
10-auIcatis glabris 7-18-pollicaribua folio duplo longioribua, capi- 
tulia niveo-viUoais, bracteis involucrantibns scariosis capitulo multo 
brevioribns glabria obovatis coucavia apice lacerotia ; floribua masc. 
G-andria, fcem. trigynis, bracteis florcs atipantibua spathuluto-acumi- 
natis incurvis apicem versus pilis albis detergibihhua harbatis ; sepa- 
lis masc. exteriorihus in tubum fisanni apice trifidnm barbatum con- 
natis, interioribas ovatis inGequahhus, fiUmentia brevioribua aupeme 
barbatis ibique glandula vtreacente notatis i filamentis interioribus 
longioribua, autheris aUis ; sep^s fcem. exteriorihus linearibua bar- 
batia, iatcrioribua baal filiformibua apice spathulatis barbatis. 

Seceptaeulum, columnare. Folia 4-9 poll, longa, lincam lata. — Crescit 
in saxis demerais rivulorum prDvinciK! Malwun ; in aquia stagnauti- 
bns nunquam obvenit. — Species uuica a me visa auUieris aliiU. Fl. 
temp, pluviali. 

2. E. odoratum ; acaule, foliia subulatis recurvia pollicaribus 7-nervii9, 
vaginis arctia apice fissis foliorum longitudlnc, pedunculis pluribus 
S-angularibu3 S-poUicaribus tortia lilirormibus glabria, capituUa ni- 
VEO-villosia 3 lin. diametro, bracteis involurrantibus brevissimia obo- 
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▼Bto-cunoitis BcarioBb, bnctds Horatibns riKanheo-aoneatis apice 
eoiijQBTiB pOis aliHs opacis oomatis : ^oribiis nunc. S-andns, fosm. 
tiigynis ; sepalis masc. exterioiibas in tabizm fiasimi apioe tmnoatam 
connatifi, infcerionbas Imeari-ianoeQlaUfr glandola hisca notatis ime- 
qualibus, onmibus spifst piiis albis ojMici& oamatis ; filamentis cnqni- 
lon^is, anthens didymis Qliraceis ; Bepaii^ fceni. cxteiioribus 2 can- 
nato-iiByiculanbiis imequalibiis, intoioribiis an^mstiaribus spatho- 
latis, Qnmibus pilis albis opacis cGonatis. 

SpecifiB insignis, odore AMt k e mi du nodilu, pedunculisqm- preter onmes 
gracdUiinifi^ yjx ^ liu. diametro. — Crescit in aqua stagnantc piov. 
Malwan. 

S. £. eu^idatam ; acanle, foliis linean-ensifannibuB obtugisBimitt cuspi- 
datifi 7— d-nerviie subpeliucidis glabrie sesquipollicaribus 8 lin. latis 
Tagina duplo tiipk) bievioribus, pedimcuiis umbeUat-o-conjrcstis 
9-10-pQllicanbiis T-angiilajibus glabris, capitulis hemisphfchcis albi- 
do-TilloBulifi, bracteiB involucrantibuB ovato-rotundatis glabenimn 
capitulo breviorlbus, biacteiB fiores stipantibus obovato-caseatia 
apioe incurvis ibique dorsD pilis albis opacis oonfertis minutissiinre 
obfiitis marguubas glabris ; floxibiis masc. G-andris, fosm. S-g5nQis ; 
caQjds mascuH lacuiiis exteEi0nbas 2 carmato-naTicularibas dorso 
pilis albis opacis oomatis marginibus glabris, interioribus S*4ineari- 
bos, 2 minutiB, tertia mtdto majore, apice pilis diaphinis barbatis ; 
anthens olivaoeis, filamentis altematim brevioribus ; cal^^cis fodminei 
laciniis extenonbus 2 cannato-naTicnlaribxis cQcallatis dor$o pilis 
albis opacis pubendis, inleiionbTis S lineari-lanoeolatis aoutis iuK- 
quaHbuB apioe glandola fdsca notatis ; ovaiio profande 3*lobo albo. 
— Creacit in locis aqnosis inter Yingorla et Malwan. 

4. £. fjfgwunm ; acauk, foliis planis linearibus acuminatis obscure 
T-nemis vagina dnplo longioiibns pedunculos 99iha*qna%fihn8y vaginis 
striatiB glabris apioe acominatis fissis> pedunculis umbcllato-cotiges- 
tis 3-4-angalaribna glabris poUicaribus, capitulis hcmisphaoriciB al- 
bidis, bracteis inyolucrantibus argenteis diaphanis lancoolatis acu- 
minatiB minutissime striatis capUulo S^^plo lon^ribM sub authesi 
patentibos, bracteis flores stipantibus liueari-cuneatiB tnincatis pilis 
albis opacis oomatis ; floribus masc. G-andris, fbem. S-gynin ; 9e\w\iB 
masc. exterioribus ima basi connatis supcrnc flbcris liucnri-cuncAtis 
tnmcatis pilis albis opacis comatis, interioribus ovatis glabcrrimis 
insequalibus ; filamentis brevioribus apice glaudula olivacoa instruc- 
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lis, antberis fuscis ; sepalis fcem. exterioribus filiformibus apice 
parce barbatis, interioribus spathulatis multo latioribos apice ciliatis 
ibique glandula finca notatis. 
Folia 8-12-lin. Semina lutea. — Crescit in locis uUginosis piov. Mal- 
wan ; fl. Aug. et Sept. 

Nat.Ord. OECHIDE^-VAKDKaS. 

MiCBOPEBA. 

1. M. maculata ; subacaulis, foliis planis lineari-oblongis basin versus 
angustatis apice oblique emarginatis, cum mucronulo racemis basi- 
laribus vel axillaribus simplicibus solitariis elongatis erectis multi- 
floris a basi floriferis folio duplo longioribus, sepalis petalisque sub- 
sequalibus obovatis basi liberis, labelli albo et roseo picti utroque 
margine corauto, cornubus recHnatis columnam sequantibus, calcare 
perianthio breviore saccato obtuso porrecto intus piloso laminee 3- 
lobatse brevicucullatse supposito. 

Oapsula oblonga, sesquipollicaris, diametro 4-5 lin., cemua, 6-sulcata, 
angulis obtusis. Florea 4-5 lin. diametro. Sepala et petala lutea, 
medio macula purpurea notata ; sepala lateralia patentia ; petala 
cum sepalo supremo erecta, conniventia. Pollirda inaequaliter bi- 
partibilia. Folia 4-5 poll, longa, 1 poll. lata. — Crescit in arbo- 
ribus prope Tulkut, in montibus Syhadrensibus, lat. 16°; fl. Maio. 
Hujus generis, meo judicio, forma aberrans, dubia. 

2. M. mridifiora ; 4-pollicaris acaulis, foliis planis lineari-oblongis apice 
bilobis, racemis basilaribus brevissimis plurifloris folio brevioribus, 
sepalis petalisque conformibus sequilongis obovato-spathulatis pal- 
lide viridibus, petalis erectis conniventibus, sepalis lateralibus paten- 
tibus, labelli calcare periantbium sequante porrecto calceiformi la- 
minae cucullatae submembranaceae S-lobatse alba) supposito, laminae 
lobis lateralibus rotundatis intermedio triangulari acuto, cornubus 
in labelli margine utroque parvis conicis erectis labelloque basi albo 
et roseo pictis. 

Florea 5-6 lin. diametro, racemis 1-2-poll. Folia 3 poll, longa, 
6-8 lin. lata. — Crescit cum praecedente, floretque eodem tempore. 
Difl'ert a M. pallida caule nullo. 

(7b he continued.) 
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Mb. Plant's Botanical Journey to South America^ ^. 

Mr. Plant, an active and intelligent naturalist, is about to travel 
for some years and employ himself as a collector in Botany and other 
departments of Natural History. He proceeds first to Eio Grande in 
South Brazil, and proposes to spend some time in Paraguay and other 
countries in the interior, then to cross the Pampas from Buenos 
Ayres to Mendoza, explore the eastern side of the Andes, and proceed 
thence into Chili, eventually probably to the Sandwich or other 
islands of the Pacific. 

Mr. Samuel Stevens, 24, Bloomsbuiy-street, London, is prepai*ed to 
give further information respecting this interesting journey, and to 
receive the names of any gentlemen who desire to subscribe to col- 
lections. 



Death of Professor Ledehour, 

Again we have to announce the death of a distinguished and energetic 
botanist, Dr. Ledebour, formerly Professor of Botany in the Univer- 
sity of Dorpat, eminent as a traveller, and the author of Travels in the 
Altai, * Flora Altaica,' and the * Icones Plantarum novarum vel imper- 
fecte cognitarum Floram Eossicam, imprimis Altaicam, illustrantes,' in 
5 vols, folio, with 500 exquisitely executed and coloured plates. His 
most recent publication is the ' Flora Eossica,' still incomplete. This 
author died at Munich on the 4th of July. Our last fasciculus is X. of 
the * Flora Eossica,' extending to the end of Conifera (following De Can- 
dolle's arrangement). The manuscript, however, is known to be very 
nearly complete, and it is said (Eegensburg * Flora ') the " Eussian 
subvention will be continued to secure the completion of the work." 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



Bulletin physico-mathimatique de VAcadSmie ImpSriale dea Sciences de 

Saint Betersbourg. 

The nos. 10, 11, and 12 of vol. ix. of this work, for May 1861, give 
the following information under the head of " Botaniquc :" — 
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La chaine de I'Onral, a compter du 60"" degre de latitude, au nord, 
juaqu'n la Mer Glaciale, n'avait jamuia dte foulfe par ie pied d'lm natu- 
ralisto ; et cependaot sa [lositioii, comme ligue de demarcation de deux 
parties de I'ancien contiiienl, lui donaait, en toua temps, le caractere 
d'une haute importance ^cogrnpliique. Aussi notre Soci^t^ de geogra- 
phie debuta-t-elle, eomme on sait, par ime expedition qui, plac^e sous 
la direction du colonel Hofmann, a foumi, dans trois rudea campagnea, 
les notions les plus detiuUtxa et les plus exactcs de ce pays lointain et 
inhoapitalier. La recolte botaniqne, rapportee par cette expedition, fut 
confife a notre savaat collegue, M, Euprecit, qui en a fait I'objet d'un 
memoire elendu, dont voiei les I'esultata g^neraux ; — L'Oural septen- 
trional offre deui regions naturelles de plaotes, trea diatinctes; 
la region des forSts, au pied dea montagnes, et la region alpine, sur 
lea hauteurs, Daus lea latitudes cleveea, la region alpine descend 
juaqu'a la plaiue ; plus au sud, elle monte successivement et Gnit par 
se circonscrire aux sommeta. La n5gion des forets, sur lea deux versants 
de I'Oural, est identique, d'un cote, avec celle du pays des Samoiedes 
et dea contr&s adjacentes m^ridionales, jusqu'a la Mer Blaaebe ; et de 
I'autre, avec la region des forEta de la Siberie occidentale, entrc les ma- 
rais du nord et les steppes du sud. Ce domaiac vaste et continu ae trouve 
done coupe, dana I'Oural, par une bande de la flore alpine qui, s'avan- 
5ant vers le sud, se retrdcit dc plus en plus, et fiuit par se diasoudre en 
points ou citnes isol^a. La llore alpine se compose, en grande partie, 
d'espEces proprea aui marais dea Samoiedes et d'un petit nombre de 
repr&entanta du pays de Taimyr, de 1' Altai et du Baikal. Dea espEcea 
nouvelles, partioulierameut propres ^ rOural, raauquent entierement, et 
Ton a tort d'adnicttre aoit une flore particuliEre de TOuraJ, soft, eu 
g6u?ral, una difference quelconque cntre la vegetation du N.E. de I'Eu- 
rope et celle du N.O. de la Sibi5rie. Aussi, une flore del'Europe, tant 
d&ir^ par eertains botoniates, ne saurait etre ecrite, qu'en etablissant 
des limitea artiiicielles, les limitcs naturelles n'existant pas. — X7u second 
travail de notre botaniste, dont uous arons fait mention dejti dans 
notre dernier compte rendu, sa description des algues de la mer 
d'Okhotsk, a rei;u, depuia, de nouveaus developpements, relatifs 
surtout aux orgauea de fructification de cea cryptogames et a un 
Douveau systemc dont ces observations out foumi la base. Ce 
travail, qui vient de quitter la presae, outre la paitie descriptive pro- 
prement dite, a pour but de faire voir, d'une maniere conforme a I'^tat 
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actael de la Bcieiioe, (pit oette vegetation amwiiiBniBt iomfr 
an legne a part, analogiie ii cdni ds pbnoef lurjufuiu : %6n t^rae loetle 
analogic, justement recoimue de tons xsn^ defnai &» p^3a aodcttMs 
traditioDs des Giocb, par le aimpk iuttail de b naimf ait dift B^sne?- 
aaiicment ^tic njetee parr«;«Jt^ giWi ■ifiiiw qmi dooiipe la mente. 
M. Meyer a In an maiaire sar Adntpmimt fmmHi^ de PliUas ei ms 
rapports d'affinit^ af«e d'antrea eipecx% d a aoiimt% dam im serond 
m^moiTe, a ime naawtSHt renmam lea genica IWumi, /Bmnim et ^frito- 
codium de la fiuniDe natoRlle des OmbcUilerea. M. Bunge de I>orpfit 
a oonsacre nn travail ^taidu a la deacnptioQ de la rccolte botnniqtie do 
voyage d'Akxandre Tirfimawn dans les steppes de TAsie centmle, tii<Hiirriitf 
que rAcad^mie se fera on devoir de publier aveo les Htitrf*^ r^nUaf 9 
scientifiqiies da m&ne voyage. M. Trautvcttcr dr KIoy a tV'(intt(> Aniin 
noire Balletin une esqirisse des dasses et ordrra dn nyiii^mff tinf ttt^l tit^ 
plantes, et M. Bode, prafesseur a rintiitut fomntlnr, a W^tA mi f^Mtf^fl 
de MM. Baer et Helmersen hub carto do la lUtmik^ Mithp^HtHh^ M^. 
compagn^e d'un texte explicatif ct reprdsrnitatit 1m I^m^Hm ft*' Ut Hfi^- 
sance des diverses especes d'arbxes, mim Ufn fUntH^ ^/#N^lN^ f4. 
autheiUiqiies. 
And under the head of " Bapports'' w« Ai^( m P4h^* 
MM. Meyer et Bupredit, rappori^Miv^ ^*^ * V *>U*r-A *u. t^^i^ts^ 
tres favorable sur le m6noire 6» M.U yf.*A^mt^ m t /^W****^** i.^i»j.jy ii> 
titol^: Jlextmdri Lekmium Mifiti^ M^ttM^ Ai'**- •''''*' M»ii'M/ 
ris^ le but et |le contenu d* <wjt '/MtriH^ a4 a^ih**^ *i-iiuJ44i«/« wy /i< '• ■ 
i^ultats qu'il rapporie a U ♦^jmjui*^ iU» M/Miiai.>. Mi iii.>; /wuAImJ !• 
voeu de le voir snivi bieol^ <dk k ^)^>v«i4^ ^^ i4ilaUtri «i lu ^"{a/" 
pbie des plantes. £n aitwdMH^ xU |M4i«iu*i i^ui/u ^m.uI h.igi.ii^i 
proc^der a la puUiealion de ^MiU yri'4i«Mi«x ^tu , mjJ d»i«u l.> i^i • liiai 
des savants ^tran^ers, toil 4m«* i^; latsoM^ i>vU*"u^w Oi'^iUf^/ . 'J' ; J* 
M. Meyer. La daase y adi/jrs^ *^, jimv/ uAUi>atW4 i*l"»* d^ >' lAuiiiulf 
daas la publiialkn de ««« IKmUmuuii*), <1mu1 uiiA: i>A»iiu di> a«i iij<iiMiiiM 
dans les divers recueil*, et <krtit viJ uvml k {nn^i^ «^ li^'* "'" mIiUhii 
apart, la daaae dtfuyea HM- i^4Msi-; Ubi)!^ ajI ii>!Lui4:jAiii ili '•• h wuu 
en ccnnmianoD, afin d« ^'cuqu^-ii- d*^ JVjUi< *Ui*» 6lAtu;jif. jt^ul/lw* w *l/jii, 'il 
d'aooorder avec odk*-ci aiu^i <iU(i; d*; i^uir^ilkj ojiku i|u'Al j4 4U ljju/i« 
a publier. 



Comples reiidua Hebdomadairea des Seances de I'Acadiiaie de» Scieucea. 
Parii, Aoid 1851. 

Erom the above-mentioned number of tbc ' Comptes renduB," nnder 
the head of " Voyages Scientifiques. — Eitpose des observations faitea 
dana la Noiivelle-Grenade ; par M. B. Lewy," we learn that during his 
residence in that country since 1947, he has been able to devote at- 
tention to botany. "Dans le regne vegetal," he ohserres, " lea col- 
lections que j'ai rapportees comprennent pluaieurs espeoes de graines ; 
un grand nombre d' imitations de fruits esdcut(;ea nvco nne rare per- 
fection; plusieurs eapecea de Pulmiers, dont quelques-nnea sout a peine 
connuea et d'autres cntierement uouvellea ; enfin une serie de plantes 
utiles, en plaine v^i5tation. J'ai dejii cite * I'arbre qui porte le C4drojt; 
je puis y ajouter \Arracacka qui, depuis quelques ann&s en presence 
do la maladie des pommea de terre, excite a ua hnut degre la sollicitude 
dea cultivateurs europeens. Uu botaniste fran^ais, Augustiii Goudot, 
a trouTu la mott dans la tentative qu'il fit eu 1847 pour eoricbir son 
pays de cette pr&ieuae racinc alimentaire : plus favorise que Ini, il 
m'a ete donne d'accomplir avec plein auccea la mission a laquelle il 
sMtait devout." — We may here observe that of the only two plants 
here named, the Cedron (SimaSa Cedron, Planch.), is figured and fully 
described by us in the second volume of this work (Kew Garden Mis- 
ceUany), p. 377, tab. XI. : and the Arracacia baa been repeatedly 
imported into the English gardens, and was figured and described 
from specimena that flowered in this country, in Hook. Esotic Flora, 
tab. 153, under the name of Coniam Arracacha nearly thirty years ago, 
and again in Botanical Magazine for 1831, tab. 3092, under the uame 
of Arracacia e»eitknla, De Cand., where the properties of the root are 
fuUy detailed. Eccent experiments have shown that it cannot be cul- 
tivated advantageously in Europe ; and if it could, its value as an escu- 
lent to the European palate may well be called in q 



* P, 140. "J'EBpcrE Sb-e bientfit i mfiiaij d'qntretenir I'Academie de mra reche 
ehes aur ies froita febrifuges da Cedron : j'ai ete assez hcureui pour rapporttr c 
pIcinB vegetatioD I'orbre qui prodait cea fruits. Le Cidran, j'es[)eie, sera une ai 
quiaitiaD importsnle poni la therapeatique." 
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Calahgue of Mk. Getes's (hOecUon of Plants gathered in fkeVma. 
Missouiu, iJte Osegok Tebsitost, a$td the Mervening porium qf ike 
Bockg Momdaini ; hg Sib W. J. Hookek, D.C.L., F.E JL, and L.S. 

{ComiiMmed from Jjmdon, Jowmdtof BaUmg^ vol. vL p. 256.) 

LOBELIACE^. 

1. ClintcHiia eUgtme. Dougl. in Bot. Beg. t. 1241. Hook. Fl. Bor. 

Am. voL ii. p. 31. 
Has. Most abundant along the borders of Ocur d'Aleine Lake. The 

white and yellow variety rare. n. 665. 

Yaccikiejs, De Cand. 

1. Vaodninm e^upUoswn^ Mich. — Hodc FL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. S3, 
t. 126. 

Hab. Ghrassy devated Pine-woods of Upper Oregon ; abundant in the 
highlands of the Nes Pa^oez and Coeur d'Aleine, forming dense 
thickets about six inches high from the ground. Berries bluish-blade. 
May. n. 285. 

2. Vaccinium ovaUfoUnm^ Sm. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 33. 1. 127. 
Hab. Shady a^ine woods, Coeur d'Aleine mountains, three feet high, 

forming thickets. April, n, 456. 

Monotbopeje, Nutt, 

1. Pjrrola rotundtfoUa, L. — Hook. Fl.Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 46. 

Hab. Moist rocks, shady alpine woods, defiles of the mountains in the 
Upper Columbia, with lAnnaa borealis and Pyrola aeeunda, n, 427. 

2. Pjrrola secunda, L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 45. 

Hab. Moist rocks, shady alpine woods in the mountains of Upper 
Columbia River, growing with Linnaa borealis, July. n. 428. 
These specimens are larger and have broader leaves than any I have 

ever seen, some of the latter approaching to orbicular. 

1. Pterospora andromedea, Nutt. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 48. 

Hab. On the roots of decaying Pine-trees, raie, Coeur d'Aleine moun- 
tains, often 3 feet high. May, July. n. 467. 

APOCYNEiE, Br, 

1. Apocynum androsamtfolium^ L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 51. 

VOL. III. 2 P 
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Hab. Volcanic plains and sandy Pine-woods, Spokan and Nez Percez 
country. July, August, very abundant, n, 449. This species 
had not been detected before to the west of the Rocky Mountains. 

AsCLEPIADEiE, Br. 

1. Asclepias DoughzsH, Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 52. t. 142. 
Hab. Moist sunny valleys of Upper Missouri and Oregon territories, 

2 feet high. Corolla pale rose-colour. Flowers very fragrant. 

July. ». 235. 

Gentiane^, Jus8. 

1. Gentiana affinis, Griseb. in Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 56. 
Hab. Fertile moist grassy meadows of Upper Oregon, with " Castil- 
leja miniata.*' August. Also in the Missouri territory, n. 84. 

1 . Frasera tJiyrsiflora, n. sp. ; pentamera, caule elato crasso, foliis 
appositis ternisve obovato-oblongis acutis radicalibus longe petiolatis 
supremis basi latioribus, cyma multiflora densissima racemiformi 
interrupta, calycis segmentis lineari-subulatis corollam csBruleam -f 
sequantibus, fovea solitaria elliptica. — F. CaroHniana, Hook. Fl. Bor. 
Am. vol. ii. p. 66, non alior. 

Hab. Mountain valleys, Spokan and Kettle Falls, valley of the Colum- 
bia, D. Douglas. Mountain woods of the Nez Percez and Coeur 
d'Aleine, in moist open mossy places. Corolla litmus-blue. 3 feet 
high when in fruit. Succulent when young. Very rare. Oeyer. 
n. 335. 

A large species, with flowers equal to those of F. Carolimana, and 
like them having but a solitary foveola at the base of each segment. Mr. 
Douglas's specimen is in fruit, and in other respects imperfect, and I 
was hence led erroneously formerly to refer it to the CaroHniana, 
which is peculiar to the east side of the Rocky Mountains. 

2. Frasera speciosa, Dougl. in Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 67. 1. 153. 
Hab. Ravines of Upper Platte and Colorado Rivers. From 4 to 8 feet 

high. June. n. 266. 

3. Frasera albicaulis, Dougl. in Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 67. t. 154. 
Hab. Rare on the sandy denuded slopes of hiUs in the high plains of 

the Nez Percez Indians, along with Clematis Bottglasii ; also in the 
Kooskooskie valley. A foot high when in ripe fruit. Flowers 
lavander-blue. Leaves glaucous. May. n. 352. 
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fi^MriinuaEi.. Jiai: &- loni: a^ xfir awnnr' sasn. Tu-. nrnrras n: th^ 
and T. fkfrrm^arx ar^ BexoBmeTOHz . am I fcs:' iBf~ hht: a> mua. rJnm: 

1. Tlljaasifa 9BMUC Hjoiie. ji. Hoql T. ltd An. vo. i. i. 7^i 

1. 157 U. 
Hax. Ifioccr jQunr' wiu .(! mum Be > on. Uh C/Qbu:' L'Aienh manntaiiK.. iriU: 

1. PniffniiMiiiiTi cggnumoL. I. — ^1 csmieiziL. x. Tuicrarc.. i^ooji K 
Bvr,.ami. X. it. 71 

Hat; Bnaiiijn mtiadowt. txjnier-- o. rmnstt Spotai: niains. «; T^v 
inarfhif-, witL ^' ^dur mauceui ' ^^piauuc h ntts^ im odoirr of 
'* J'oumuic trraveoitati ' v.. i>^{l 

2. PokmaniuiL frgrwm^ni . ^Lbcoscl — ^BeutL. il 1h Ciai(]. TVvlr vol. 
is., p. S27. I . EicnanitfoiL- £oo/. io:. J/ar.. r. S>"i. P. wrm* 
latum, Tar., Ijuid^.3oz. 2toc. r I30S. P aer. S humik. /7w»<-. P^ 
JPiir. Am. T. £. Ji. 7i. 

Has. Gravdiy laUk^JaiKk, anarBCif of Tpper Ijcwis 'R:<^r!r. Ami abnTt- 
dant in xbf hiS^Moaai Pint-farsis. Septamhcr. t^. ^C9. 

8. Pukmoninic wiiBraxtkm»L, BentL. in I>t Cani. Pr<w]r. v*V,. i\, p. SIS. 

Has. Wei BimiFr jocix, Terr abimdaiii « tb^ Kcttlo PalK Vppor 
Cdhmibifi, id^ " CuuiuEia miiumo ^' aiul Pwtvearfmm r»mf^if^*ffm . 
llardL April. «. 4GS. 

1. Phlox apeaota, Pk — ^LJndL Boi. E«r. t.. ISM. — 1, xthv. f^Hfff. 
2. jrar. Umeor^blitt ; cahrcss mbo ktion\. laoiniis ^1^('X^^1i^\(!». 

Has. Tar. Udifblia. Mountain rocjuiow^s^ pUtoaux of tho iNv^iv 
d'Aleine and Xez Pereez. Stem wcvxk, with ?hx«v ovo^i^ivs'^i^ Iin^xv* 
at the lower bnndies. A smaD globose shmK Cv>vot>\i \x \\\\ rtx>wv^'* 
May. Bare. «, 875, " P. speciosa,'* C^. — Vav. 7/.v/v7j'jWm. \>«l) 
in tbe ralkr c^ the Kooskooskic Kivor i^m) iKo Ailjoinin^ )^l<iit)ii. 
Prostrate or decumbent. Corolla clwvr* bvighl \>\im* iNvl^Mn-. \\\t<\- 
gin of the limb obsoletely oroso : i>a\\ioW moMi)- \\vmoil. h\\\\\ 
n. 340. 
The narrow-leaved plant, here moutionotK \\\\\W i\^y'\'n with •^^^vo^'rtl 

of the specimens of our P. spedtMfU doRoriho^l in \\w * V\\\Vi\ Uov. \\\\,^ 

The broad-leaved plant has n ditlcivnt nnpool, tin-^iM- inul tnoti« ovhI 
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calyces, with ahorter aegments ; but so varinble is this species and its 

allies, that I dare not venture to consider the two distinct. 

a. PhlM aairica, Gmel.— Hook. Tl. Bor. Am. vol. ij. p. 73. 

Hab. Drift sand-hilla of Lower Platte, with " Paoralea tenuifolia" 

and " Rumex venoaiit." Fiowera always white. June, n. 88. This 

quite agrees witt my specimens from Nuttnll, collected in the Rocky 

Mountains of the Platte. 
1. Gilia (Leptodactylon, Hook.) Hookeri, Benth. in De Cand. Prodr. 

vol. ix. p. 316.— P^ow Hookeri, Dougl. in Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. 

ii. p. 73. t. 159. 
Hab. Elevated atoay plains, Missouri and Oregon taritoriea. A small 

depressed evergreen shrub, 1 foot high- Corolla white. July. 

n. 430. 
S. Gilia CEugilin, B.) iworu^eua, Dougl. in Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 2833. 

Hook. "Ft. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 74. Ipomopsis, Sra. 
Hab. Gravelly banks of Upper Platte River. Corolla vsrying from 

reddish-blue to white. July. n. 43 aad 25, 

3, Gilia (Eugilia) spicata, Hutt. MS. ; caule erecto simplici basi pilo- 
sulo superue viscid o-pubesceute, foliis cauhnis auguste linearibus 
simplicibus trifidisque glaluiuscuhs, floribns dense capitatis, capitulis 
breviter pedunculatis asillaribus longe vii^to-thjrsoideis, bracteis 
linearibus, corollas tubo calycem sequante. Benth. 

Hab. Scott's Bluffs, Platte, Nuttall, in Herb. Hook. Eocky Mountains, 
Fremont, in Herb. Benth. Sunny but moisf gravelly banks of 
Horse lliver of the Upper Platte, within the Black Hills, Get/er, 
n. 51. 

Planta biennis videtur. Cattlis crassiusculis, pedalis, a medio ad apic«m 
florifer. Folia radicalia desunt ; caulina 1-1^-poilicaria, pilis paucis 
crispulis conapersB, utrinque kcinia brevi linear! aucta v. rarius In- 
tegra, floralia breviora, pleraqne simplicia. PeduficuH inferiores 
3-6 lin. longi, viscoso-pubeacentes, superiores breviores v. subntilli. 
Capitula densa, 6-8 lin. diametro. Calyces viscosi, 3^ lin. lougi, 
bract«a eos lequante suffulti, laciniia acutia aed non mucronatis. 
Corolla laeinite \^ lin. longte. Aniherte ad faucem filameulo brc- 
vissimo inserts?. Oviila in loculis ovarii 6. Benth. 

4. Gilia (Eugilia?) iberidifolia, ap. n. ; humilis erecta ramosa, caule 
canescenti-pilosula, foliis profiinde pinnatifidis pinnati9ectis\-e seg- 
mentis angusle linearibus integris glabratis, cymis multiiloris dense 
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capitatis terminalibus bracteatis, calycis laciDiis mucronulatis corollie 
tubum aequantibus, ovarii loculis uniovulatis. 
Hab. The specimeos mixed with n. 46 {GUia trifidd), 
Herba annaa ? semipedalis. PubcB caulis et ramorum crispa, sub capi- 
tulis sublanata. Folia mcgora pollice paalo longiora ; lacinias utriu- 
que 2-3 lacinia terminali breviores, omnes fere glabrae virides mucro- 
nula alba terminatse. CapUula densa, fere sect. Hugelks, sed bracteoQ 
et calycis lacinise, etsi mucronatse, non spinescunt. Bractea paliua- 
tim 3-4-fid8e, calycem vix superantes. Calyx li lin. longus, pilis 
crispulis basi sublanatus. Corolla lacinise ovales, obtusiusculse, 
lineam longse. Stamina ad faucem inserta, breviter exserta. Benth, 
This species connects the sections Hugelia and FseudocoUomia with 
Eugilia, and affords additional proof of the necessity of retaining the 
genus GUia entire, as proposed in the * Prodromus.* The ovules in the 
flower I examined were certainly solitary in each cell ; but my speci- 
men is very young, and I have not verified the structure in other flowers. 
Benth, 

5. Gilia (Dactylophyllum, B,) pAamaceoides, Benth. in Hook. Fl. Bor. 
Am. vol. ii. p. 74. t. 161. 

Hab. Grassy gravelly borders of Pine- woods, valley of Tshimakeinc. 
Corolla white, somewhat inclining to flesh-colour, yellow within. 
July. «. 535. 

6. Gilia (Ipomopsis, B,) pulchella, Dougl. in Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. 
ii. p. 174. G. aggregata, Linn, — Br. Fl, Gard, n, aer, v. 3. t. 218. 
Ipomopsis elegans, Lindl. Bot. Beg. t. 1281 (non Mich.). 

Hab. Borders of dry Pine- woods, and on the loamy femiginous slopes 
of the high plains of Upper Oregon. July, August, n. 435. 

7. Gilia (Ipomopsis) trifiday sp. n. ; humilis erecta laxe pilosula, foliis 
radicalibus integris triiidisve lobis brevibus obtusis, caulinis trifidis 
anguste linearibus, floribus subsessilibus demiun dissitis, corollso 
tenuis tubo exserto. 

Hab. Sandy moist sunny spots encircled by the high precipitous rocks 
of Scott's Bluffs, Upper Platte Eiver. ». 46. 

Herha annua, semipedalis, ramosa, G, inconspicua, arenaria, ct ginuata 
affinis. Pili crispi albidi longiusculi in caule ramulisque. Folia 
fere glabra, radicalia crassiuscula 6-8 lin. loiigu, caulinu pleraque 
longiora lobis angustis acutis divaricatis. Flores parvi, secus ramos 
solitarii v. ad apices ramulorum subglomerati, pedicello brcvissimo 
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V. fere nu!lo. Gal^j: 3 lia. loiigus, laciiiiis setaceo-raucronatis. GofoUie 

tubus fere 3 liii. longus, limbi laciuis oblongie liueum lougte. Sla- 

mitia ad faacem inaorCa, laciniis corollinia breviora. Cajrsula tiiiocu- 

laria, loculis 3-3-spermia (ovulia iu quoque localo i ?). Benlh. 
1, ColloniiB ^ra»rfj^ra, Dougl. in Bot. Reg.t. 1174. Hook, ]lot. Mag. 

t. 3894. Hook. VI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 76. 
Hab. Samly Pine-wonila of Spokan Eiver, and sterile banks of atreama. 

Upper Columbia region, growing with Clttrkia pulcMla. June, 

August. H. HI: 
3. Collonjia liiiearu, Nutt.— Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 2393, Fl. Bor Am. 

vol.ii. p. 78. 
Hab. Open Pine-woods, banks of streams and vruate places, common, 

June, Julj. «. 660 and W6. 
3. Collomia^roci/w, Dougl. — Gilin gracilis, Hook.Fi.DoT.Am.e. 2. p. 78. 
Hab. Banks and denuded diy places, Upper Oregon. «. 371. 
1. Navaretia intertexta. Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 75. 
HiB. Stony, clayey, and calcareous places, abundant in dry water-coursea 

untlie Spokan Plains and in the Missouri territory. August, n. 541. 

CoNVOLvmACE*, Jma. 

1. Evolviilus argentxut. Ph. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. i. p. 187 (not Brown). 
Choig. in Do Caud. Prodr. vol. ix. p. 443. 

Has. On the gravelly lulls of the middle part of Platte Hiver, g^rowing 
with " Aitragalus liypoghtiia" " Folygala al&a," and " Mianmillaria 
limpleic." Corolla varying from pure white to hloiBh-lilac. June, 
Ja^. n. 236. 

1. Cuscuta JfljericoBo? L.P Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 77 ? 

Hab. Mouth of the Wnllo-Walla Eiver ; on the muddy borders ; infest- 
ing the stems of "SantMum mierocarpon." Sept. «. 674- 
I am unable to determine this speciea at tbe present time, my entire 

collection of Ciisculea being iu the bands of Dr. Kiigelmann, who is 

preparing a monograph of that family. 



HVDROPHYLLEJl, Br. 

1. HydrophyllumoapiioiBm, Dongl. in TIerb. Hook. — PI. Br, Am. v. ii. 

p. 78, — H. ilenaiflorum, Nutt. MS. in Herb. Hook. — fi.ptmilitm, H. 

pumilum, Ge^. i}S.,mimii, aapitalU unUibia. 
Hab. Shady swamps and rocky groves, springs and rivulets in the 
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Kooskooskie valley. Two feet high ; very baahy and very succulent. 

Corolla pellucid, white. May. ». 401. — /3. Pine-wooda of Upper 

Oregon. Flowers pale lilac. !&Iarch, April, n. 326. 

This is exactly H. eapUatmm^ Doughis, from the Columbia, and //. 
densi/orum, Nutt., from the same country ; but it is, I think, very dif' 
ferent'firom the Califoniian plant of Mr. Bentham, included nndin' timt 
species, and which is the speciotum of Nutt. in Herb. Hook. — (i, in 
smaller, segments of the leaves less serrated or Inriiiintcd, mid rnpitiiU 
sessile; but I dare not venture to consider it as more than n Vfirirty, 
1. Nemophik parvyhra, Dougl. in Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii, p, 7ttf 

N. diffusa, NuU. MS. 
Hab. Alpine ravines of the Kooskooskie River. June. n. 1)15 
1. Ellisia Nydalea, L. -Pursh, Fl. N. Am. vol i. p. lU . A. Ur (Jmid 

Prodr. vol. ix. p. 291. Br. App. to Frankl. Joiiru. p. 7« I. t. 21. 
Hab. Marmot-burrows of the Prairie. June, n, 5iS. 

1. EniocA Mengieni, Benth. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. V'i- ^- mul- 
tiflora, Lindl. Bot, Beg. 1. 1180. 

Hab. On the first range of trap mountains at the Upiier Platu and 
Sweet-water Bivers, opposite to '' Red Buttar." July. H.i^^\ uiid 
sunny rocks of Kooskooskie and Co^ur d'Ah^iur Uivirra. Jiii-iiiiial. 
Corolla diluted blue. ». 61 3. Young. 

2. Eutoca glandulom^ Nutt. M8. in ILt;rb. lio^ik ; aiiuiiu robu«ta, lota 
pubescenti-tomentosa viscosa, caulibus uUdlatiui pro&lratid cupiobi.* 
foliosis, foliia lineari-oblongis petiolatis piunatilidin Mm ovulis rigid iu 
inferioribus lemotiuseulis, racemis eopiosis digitalo-coryuibotfitf, Ho- 
ribus distidio-aecundis, calycis parvi lobit liuearibua <M>rolia rolatu 
subdimidio brevioribus, stamiuibus longe exst^rtis, captiulu elliptioi 
calyoem paulo superante. 

Hab. On decomposed bituminoua tkite rocks, hills of Upper (*olorado. 

A very beautifol plant. Corolla deep azure or rather iiuiigo blue. 

July, n, 93. 

A most distinct and well-marked species, with copious, siagukrly 
stout, spreading stems and braac^ies, and finn downy hiavea. No oiu) 
else appears to have met with it, except Mr. Nuttall, whose siMicimeua, 
now before me, were also gathered in " Colorado of the Booky Moun- 
tains." It is probably a very local plant. 
1. Vhacehacircinala, Jacq. — A. DC. Prodr. vol ix. p. 298. /9. haatata, 

Dougl. in Hook. Fl. Bar, Am. v. 2. p. 81. 
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Uab. Two states of this plant ore fouuil. 1. Stem-leaves entire, radical 
ones hastate or lyrato-pinnate. Stony, arid places, Kooskooskie 
valley. June. 1—1 feet high, erect. Almost burning like a nettle. 
Corolla lurid. Radical leavea more or lesa pinnated. «. 413, — 3. All 
the leaves entire. Clajey saline water- courses, hills of the Upper 
Platte, at Scott's Bluffs. Corolla bluish. June. «. 164 ; and stony 
places along the bunks of rivulets, Spokan Plains, h. 638. 

BOSAGINEJ!, Ass. 

1. Myosotis Jlaccida, Dougl. in Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 83. De 
Cond. Pi-odr. vol, x. p, 113. 

Hab. Suany roeka, with " Jartonia jjam)foM." May. i», 348. On 
clay batika, trap-rocks, Kooskooskie and Spokan Rivers. June, 
July. n. 349. 

2. Myosotis glomerata, Nutt. — Hook. PI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 82. tab. 
162. Eritrichium ? A. DC. Prodr. vol. x. p. 131. Gionoapermum 
myoBotoides, Nutt. 

Hab. Moist aahne oalcareons clayey slopes of the Upper Platte hills. 
Flowers with the odour of Helwlropium Pemvianum,. June, July. 
». 70. 

3. Myosotis leueophaa, Dougl. ia Hook. Fl. Bor. Ara. v. ii. p. 83. 1. 163- 
Eritrichium, A. HO. Prodr. v. 10. p. 129. — Dasyniorpha longiflora, 
Kutt. MS. 

Hab. In the drift sand desert, between Upper Platte and Sweet-water 
Rivers, amongst Opuntia MueouriEa, growing with several species of 
Hymenopappia, and prostrate atemless species of Erigerou. July. 
«. 1B6. 

4. Myosotis CaUfamka, Fisch. et Mey. — Eritrichium Californicum. 
A. DC. Prodr. o. 10.^. 130. Myosotis Chorisiana, Nvtt. MS. Hook. 
et Am. M Boi. Beech. Voy.p. 153 ijmt Cham, nor Hoot. Fl. Bor. Am.) 

Hab. Stony places about springs, Missouri aud Oregon territories, 
abundant about Tshimakeine. Prostrnte. July. n. 548. 
This differs somewhat from De Candolle's plant in the corollas being 

a little shorter than the calyces. 

5. Myosotis eymoirB (Nutt.) affinis, sed carpellis lEevibus, 

Hab. Moist sunny rocky slopes of the high plains towards Ca?ur 
d'Aleine River, also on the Rooskooskie. May. », 344. 
With only one sperimen 1 dare not venture to describe this species. 
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6. Myosotis (Eritrichium) Texana, A. DC, proxima, sed pedicelli fruc- 
tiferi plerisque erecto-patentes, nee horizoutales aut siibdeflexi« et im- 
primis carpella granulosa, nee Isevia, trigona. 

Hab. Gravelly banks of Upper Platte. July. ». 260. 

7. Myosotis P 

Hab. In the Kooskooslde valley, in rocky loamy places, growing with 
Clarkia pulcheUa, Flowers very conspicuous, bright orange. June. 
Annual or biennial, n, 839. 
A large-growing species, from eight inches to a foot high, very 

hispid, with carpels which are solitary by abortion and ruguloso- 

tuberculate. 

8. Myosotis (Dasymorpha) tenella, Nutt. MS. 

Hab. Sunny rocky slopes of the mountains along the valley of Cceur 
d'Aleine River. April. Corolla white with an ochre-yellow belt 
around the faux, n, 290. 

9. Myosotis sericea, Nutt. MS. 

Hab. Calcareous clayey cliffs, on the hills of the Upper Platte River. 

Flowers white. Plant prostrate. June. ». 89. 

Too near, I fear, to Myosotis (UrUrichium, A. DC). 
1. Echinospermum foribundum^ Lehm. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. 

p. 84. t, 164. 
Hab. Banks of rivulets, deep shady woods of the hills of Upper Platte 

River. July, n, 44. 
1. Lithospermum j9t^«2<m, Nutt. De Cand. Prodr. vol. x. p. 79. 
Hab. Grassy slopes of Cceur d'Aleine Mountains. Many stems from 

one thick ligneous caudex. Corolla pale yellow. May. n. 605. 

Mr. Nuttall detected this on the Flat-head River of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and Mr. Tolmie has sent it to me from about Fort Vancouver. 

1 . Mertensia j9a«i(»^^, Ait. (suh Pulmonar.). Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. ii. p. 8 7 . 
Hab. Deep shady defiles, in mountains of the Nez Percez country. 3-5 

feet high. Male fl. June. 92.485. 

2. Mertensia oblon^ifolia,l^\iit, {sidt Pulmonar.) . De Cand. Prodr. x.p. 92. 
Hab. Wet rocks. Upper Oregon, abundant on the Columbia, with the 

small Fritillarias and Claytonia. March, April, n^ 316. 

3. Mertensia alpina ? Torr. (suh Pulmonar.). De Cand. Prodr. vol. x. 
p. 91. Lithospermum strictum. Gey. MS. 

Hab. Fertile meadows in the Lower Platte valley, in shady grassy spots, 
under Populm candicans. May, June, n, 24. 
VOL. III. 2 a 
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This has narrower lenves thnti anj authentic- specimen of Dr. Torrey's 
Fulmonaria alpina ; but it does not appenr to be otherwise specifically 
distinct. 

ColdeniaP (^Seet. Stegnocarpua) NultalUi; aunua procumbens diclio- 
tomB, foliia faaciciilfltis loiige graciiiterqne petiolntis rliombeo-ovatis 
acutis hispidis, floribns axillaribuB gloroeratia, calycibus hispidis 5- 
partitis aegmentis hiapidis subulatis. — Tiquilia parrifolia, NuU. MS. 
Hab. Eocky Mountains, Nidtall, in Herb. ?Iook. On decomposed 
calcareous Tocks in the sandy desert of muddy rivera near the great 
salt-lake 'Ktnpaiiagos. Never seen before nor afterwards. August. 
Flowers red, Geyer. n. 80. 
FloTe» in dichotomiis ramonim sessiles aggregati, foiiis floralibus et brac- 
teis siiffniti. Folia floralia longe petiolata, ovata, margine revolnta, 
venosa, pilia rigidis caneacentia. Bracteie aubidatas, bispidse, apice 
pdis rigidioribus 1— 2-ariatatie, Calyce» 5-partiti, foliolis subulatis 
hispidis. Corolla infundibuliformis, tubo intus bast B-squaniato, 
fouce nuda, limbo patente 5-lobo, Stamina 5 p*rum inrequalia, 
prope basin tubi siipra squamas inaerta, tubo iueluaa. Oearimii 4- 
lobum. Stglnt intra lobos ovarii inaertus, proi'unde bifidus, ramis 
apice capitato-atigmatiferis. Nneul/s 4, non acuminatK, ultra medinm 
usque ad insertionem styli coiiEerentes, maturifate solutte, nitidie, 
glabrre. Embryo esalbuminoausj ootyledonibns bipartitis, radicola 
accumbente cotyledonibns paulo longiore. BmtJi. 
I am indebted to Mr. BentLam for the above note, drawn up from 
Mr, Geyer's imperfect specimens. It is unquestionably the Tiquilia 
{CtAAtsia) pareifolia of Nuttall's MS., but as there is a apeciea evi- 
dently of the same genus in my Lerbarium from Peru, witli rauch 
smaller leaves, I venture to change the name. A more complete 
BBalysia of this curiooa plant would probably prove it to belong to 
Dr. Hooker'a genus GaUipagoa, published in Linn. Trans, vol. xs, 
p, 196, as does also the Coldenia dichotoina of Lehmann (Litho- 
spenuum dichotomum, R. et P. t. Ill), and C? canesoena, Ve Oaud., 
and the small-leaved Coldenia from Peru above mentioned. 

LaB[AT£. 

1, Mouarda ^stulosa, L. — fl. mollis, Benth. in Hook. Fl. Bar. Am. 

p. 2. p. 112. M. mentbrpfdta, Orahnm, in Bot. Mag. I. 2958. 
Has. Thickets and rough places in (be fertile parts of the Platte 

valley. July, August, w, 9, 
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2. Monarda aristata, Nutt. — ^Benth. Lab. p. 818. 

Hab. Plains of the Upper Platte, in denuded gravelly situations, with 

Gaura coccinea. July. ». 91. 
1. Monardella odaratimma, Benth. — Hook. Fl. fior. Am. vol. ii. p. 113. 
Hab. Stony islands and cataracts of Kooskooskie. Odour like J7e- 

deoma pulegioidea. July. ». 468. 
1. Hedeoma Drummondii, Benth. Lab. p. 868. 
Hab. GraYeUy slopes of the high banks of Upper Platte. Flowers 

pale blue. June. ;». 124. 
1. Scutellaria ffalerkulata, L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 11^, 

var. floribus majoribus. 
Hab. Stony declivities and valley of Kooskooskie Biver. June. ». 881. 
1. Lophanthus urtieatfoUus, Benth. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 115. 
Hab. Thickets in rocky places, Upper Oregon. July. ». 87. 
1. Dracocephalum parviflorumy Nutt. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. 

p. 115. 
Hab. Neglected fields of the Spokan Indians. September. ». 583. 
1. Physostegia Virgimanat Benth. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 11 6. 
Hab. Fertile inundated meadows, Upper Oregon. August, n, 585. 
1. Stachys oipera, Mich. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 116. 
Hab. Moist springy meadows and in thickets, plains of Tshimakeine, 

Spokan country. July, n, 433. 

0BOBANCH£i£, Ju88, 

1. Orobanche Ludomciana, Nutt. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 92. 
PheUp€Bay Eeut. in De Cand. 

Hab. On roots of " Paoralea verrucosa^*^ in the high drift sand desert 
at the mouth of Lewis and Walla-Walla Eivers. September, n. 650. 
On the roots of " Artemma tridentaia" in the desert of Missouri. 
Whole plant violet-colour. August, n. 514. A stunted and ill- 
developed specimen. 

2. Orobanche Pinorum, Gey. MS. 

Hab. Top of the high mountains near St. Joseph, Coeur d'Aleine 
country, growing on the roots of Aides balsaminea. June. ». 445. 
This very distinct-looking species has only undeveloped flowers, and 
it is impossible to form a specific character from them. In my speci- 
mens the stem is nearly a foot high, thick and scaly below, gradually 
tapering to a very slender extremity, beset with numerous branches or 
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racemes of flowers, from within a few inches of the baae to the summit ; 
the whole gknduloao-pubescent. The pediceb arise from a subulate 
bract, and there is a smaller bract of the same shape ou each side the 
base of the calyx. Calyx ovale, with 5 liaear-subulate teeth, shorter 
than the tube. 

1. Anoplanthns nnijtona, Eudl. — Orobanehe uniflora, L. — 0. biflora, 
Nutt.—Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. e. 3. p. 93. 

Hab. High wet rocks, Cceiir d'Aleiue mountains ; on the roots of 
Sedum stenopetalum. April. «. 372. 

2. Anoplauthus foKiaiialm, Walp. — Orobanehe faaeicutata, Nutt. — 
Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. «. S. p. 23. I. 170. 

Hab. Plat tops of the trap masses of the Kooskooskie, growing on 
SrioffOHum macrophi/Uum. May. n. 3B9, High atony table-lands. 
Upper Platte River, on " Arteiaiaiafiigida," July. «. 443. 

SCROPHULiRINEJE, JuSI. 

1. Scrophularia Marilandica, L.^Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 81. 
Hab. Waste places. Upper Oregon. June. ». 639. 
1. Linaria Canadensis, L. — Hook. Fl. Uor. Am. vol. ii. p. 94. 
Ham. High fertile plains of Upper Platte, near the Black Hills. July. 
^ ». 268. 

^L 1. Collinsia grattdifiora, Lindl. Bot. Eeg. t. 1107.— Hook. Fl. Bor. 
^^ Am. vol. ii. p. 94. 

^^ Hab. Sunny places, rocky willow thickets, Kooskooskie valley. June. 
H. 354. 
8. Collinsia parmjiora, Lindl. Bot. Eeg, t. 1083.— Hook. Fl. Bor. 

Am. vol. ii. p. 94. 
Has. Wet sunny rocks, very abundant at the Kettle Falls, Upper 
Columbia. March to May. ». 462. 

Pentstemon. L'ller. 
Sect. I. Erianthera. 
1 . P. Doufflatii, Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 98. 

I Hab. Crevices of naked exposed granite masses, declivity of the bigli 
mountuua of Tahimakeine, Spokan country, .lutii-. ii. 438, 
Sect. 2, Sepocosmus, 
B. P. larici/b/iita. Hook, pt Ani. Bol. Beech, Voy, p.37fi. P. lilifo- 
lium. Null. MS. i/i Herb, float. 
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Hab. Foot of a high granite mountain, Upper Sweet-water Biver. 
June. ». 239. 

3. P. grandifioru%y Fras. — P.'Bradburii, Th, 

Hab. Fertile valley of Upper Kansas, near Platte Eiver, on the slopes 
of the hills. June. ». 248. 

4. P. 9pecio8U8, Dougl. in Lindl. Bot. Eeg. t. 1270. — Hook. Fl. Bor. 
Am. vol. ii. p. 98. 

Hab. Sandy woods and protected situations along Spokan River. 
July. n. 641. 

5. P. glabra^ Ph. — P. Gk)rdoni, Hook, Bot, Mag, t, 4319. — )3. foliis' 
paulo latioribus. — P. erianthera, ^ra«. — P. glabra, SiriMy Bot, Mag, 
t, 1671. — P. alpinus, T(yrr. 

Hab. Sunny sandy slopes of the argillaceous bituminous slate hills of 
Upper Platte, near the junction with Horse and Laramie Eivers. 
July, n, 117. — /3. on a sunny sandy declivity of Spokan Eiver 
mountains. July. ». 477. 

6. P. C€eruleu8, Nutt. — ^P. angustifolius, Fraa, — Ph. — jS. floribus al- 
bidis roseo-tinctis. — P. albidus, Nutt, 

Hab. High gravelly calcareous plains of Upper Platte, in the Black 
Hills. Corolla light azure-blue. Leaves glaucous. June, July. 
n, 164. — p, stony gravelly table-lands and ridges of Lower Platte; 
May (n, 662) ; and elevated fertile gravelly plains. Upper Kansas 
and Lower Platte, n. 199. — Excepting in colour, the plants which 
I here consider a var. of P. caruleua, Nutt., quite agree with that 
species. 

7. P. cristatus, Fras. — P. erianthera, Ph, {nan Fras.) 

Hab. Clayey slopes, hills of Upper Platte (and Colorado) towards the 
valley, with " Erigeron hirsiUum," June. ». 237. 

8. P. Cobcea, Nutt.— Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 3465. 

Hab. Fertile slopes of hills of the valley of Kansas Eiver. May, June. 
n, 90. 

Sect. 3. Eupentstemon. 

9. V,jpube8cen8, Sol. — P. Isevigatus, Sol. — Sims, Bot. Mag, f. 1428. — 
Hook. Fl. Bor, Am, v, 2.p, 97. 

Hab. Moist sunny fertile places, valley of Upper Platte. July; 
(n, 264) ; and foot of mountains, Nez Percez liighlands. u, 407 
or 418? 
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10. P. eo^ertui, Dougl. in Bot. Beg. t. 1360.— Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. 
vol. ii. p. 96. — 3- ita/iM ; omnibus partibua triplo minoribaa, 

Hab. Stony pluina. Upper Columbia. 'July. n. 464, — 13. Stony 
places and table-lands. Upper Sweet-water Bivcr, July. n. 23S. 

11. P. deustua. Dougl. in Bot. Eeg. t. lS18.~Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. 



vol. ij, 



>. 96. 
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Kab, Basaltic declivities of St. Joaepb's, Ctenr d'Aleine Kiver. i 

n, 443. 
la. P. ovatM, Dougl. in Bot. Mag. t. 3903.— Hook. Ji. Bor. Ajn. 

vol. ii. p. 96. 
Hab. Siindy alpine places, valley of Kooskooskio fiiver. July. «.642. 

13. v. procerus. Dougl. iu Bot. Mag. t. 2964.— Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. 
vol. ii. p. 97.~P. Toliniei, Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. v. %.p. 97. 

Hab. Sunny rocky woods and banks of streams, Missouri and Oregon 
territory. July to Sqjteniber. ». BIB. 

Sect. 4. Saccanthera. 

14. P. Riohardaom, Dougl. in Bot. Eeg. 1. 1121.— Hook. Bot. Mag. 
t. 2391. 

Hab. Eocks at the Kettle Falls, Fort Colville, Upper Columbia. 
August, n. 583. 

15. P. i,mu»iua. Dougl. in Bot. Eeg, t. 1S09.— Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. 
vol.ii. p. 95. 

Hab. Slope of tlie high table-lands towards Kooskooskie. About 
fifty stems spring from a thick ligneous caodex. June. n. 487. 

16. P. glanduloms, Dougl. in Bot. Eeg. 1. 1162.— Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. 
vol. ii. p. 95. 

Hab. Dry shady rocky ravines of the tmp mountains on the banks 
of the Kooskooskie, five miles above its junction with Lewis Eivcr. 



Sketch of the Vegetation of the lUhmm </ Panama ; by M. Bbr- 
TEOLD Seeuann, Naturalist of H. M. S. Herald. 

{Omiiaued front p. 270.) 

Nor is the ilora destitute of plants which claim attention on account 
of their heauty, rarity, or singular configuration. The EspirUu aanto, 
or Holy Ghost plant {Ferkteria elala. Hooker), buara a flower resem- 
bling a dove, and is, liko the Flor de teiaana mnta (another Orehidta), 
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almost held in religious veneration by the inhabitants, and eagerly 
sought for when in blossom. The Biura {Petraa volubUia, Jaoq.) is a 
flower of whose beauty those who have only seen it in European conser- 
vatories can form but an inadequate idea. Nothing can be more charming 
during the dry season, than the sight of whole groves overspread 
with the long blue racemes of this creeper — ^it almost baffles desmp- 
tion. The Palo de buba (Jacaranda Bakamenaia, %. Brown) is another 
of those exquisite plants, on which poets delight to try their pen, and 
painters their brush. When this noble tree rises on the banks of the 
rivers, amidst the dark foliage of a luxuriant vegetation, and waves its 
large azure panicles in the air, the foot is involuntarily arrested, and 
we gaze for some time quite lost in wonder and admiration. 

There are also a number of plants which exhale a delicious perfume. 
A long list of them could be cited, but it may suffice to enumerate the 
Flor de Aroma {Acacia Famesiana, Willd.), Buenaa tardea {MirabiUa 
Jalapa^ Linn.), the different Caracuchaa {Plumieria sp.), CopeciUo oUh 
roao (Cluaia sp.), Dama de noche (Ceatrum paniculainn^, Willd.), ChiO" 
vito canaahoca {Pithecohbium liffuatrinum, Bth.), Jaainio (Melia aemper- 
virena, Swartz), Jaamin de monte (Tabemamontana alba, Mill.), Nnorbo 
(Paaaiflora btfiora. Lam.), and Manglillo {Temaitromia brevipea, De Cand.) 
Some of them emit an odour almost too strong to be agreeable. I 
recollect, when ascending the Chagres in September 1846, all the 
trees of Pithecohbium Uguatrmwmy which adorn the banks, were in fuU 
flower ; and so powerful was their smell, even in the middle of the 
river, that I became quite giddy, and was -ultitnately' compelled to put 
cotton into my nostrils ta exclude the perfume. 

The most famous, however, of all the ornamental plants is the Cou^ 
roupita odoratiaaima, Seem., combining a most delicious fragrance with 
a splendid flower. In the Morro, a forest near the village of Bio 
Jesus, are four of these trees, whi(^ are considered by the inhabitants 
as the only ones that exist in the countiy, and the greatest curiosities 
Veraguas can boast ; and, indeed, I myself have never observed them 
in any other locality. They form a groupe, and are vernacularly 
termed Paloa de Partnao (i. e., Pdradiae treea\ or Gfranadilloa, deriving 
the former name from their beauty and the latter from the close resem- 
blance which their flowers bear in shape and size to those of the Gra- 
nadilla {Paaaiflora quadrangularia, Linn.). The trees are from sixty 
to eighty feet high, and up to an elevation of twenty feet; where the 
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brnnches diverge, tlieir sterna arc thickly covered witk little sprouts, bear- 
ing, from February until May, blossoms, the odour of which is of so de- 
lights and penetrating a nature, that in a favourable breeze it may be 
perceived at nearly a mile's distance. The flowers are one and a half 
to two inches m diameter, and tlieir petals are of a beautiful flesh- 
colour with yellow stripes, contrasting charmingly with the golden 
stamens of the centre. The people of Veroguaa, whose apathy is not 
easily roused by the beauties of nature, often repair to these trees 
during their floweriug season, in order to behold tte bright tints of 
the blossoms, and eojoy the delicious perfume which they exhale. 

A production, less beautiful but equally singular, is the Palo de wlai, 
or Candle-tree (Parmmtiera cerei/era. Seem.). This tree is confined to 
the valley of the Chagres, where it forms entire forests. In entering 
them, a person might almost fancy himself transported into a chandler's 
shop. From aU the stems and lower branches hang long cylindrical 
fruits, of a yellow was-colour, so much resembling u candle us to have 
given rise to the popular appellation. The fruit is generally from two 
to three, but not uafrequently four, feet long, and an inch in diameter. 
The tree itself is about twenty-four feet high, with opposite, trifoliolated 
leaves, and large white blossoms, which appear throughout the year, 
but are in greatest abundance during the rainy season. The Palo lie 
veiaa belongs to the Natural Order OreaeenliacttE, and is a ParmeHtiera, 
of which genus, hitherto, only one species, the P. edulU, De Cand., 
was known to exist. The fruit of the latter, called QiiauAjnlote, is 
eaten by the Meiicans ; while that of the former serves for food to 
numerous herds of cattle. BullockB, especially, if fed witk the &uit of 
this tree, Guinea grass, and BatatiUti {Ipomcea brachypuda, Benth.), 
soon get fat. It is generally admitted, however, tliat the meat par- 
takes in some degree of the peculiar apple-like smell of the fruit ; but 
this is by no means disagreeable, and easily prevented, if, for a few 
days previous to the killing of the animal, the food is changed. The 
tree produces its principal harvest during the dry season, when all the 
herbaceous vegetation is burned up ; and on that account its cultiva- 
tion in tropical countries is especially to be recommended : a few acres 
of it would efi'ectually prevent that want of fodder, which is always 
most severely felt after the periodical rains have ceased. 

A tree, which has attained great celebrity, is that called Cedron 
(Simaba CedroH, Planch.). The moat ancient record of it wliich 1 can 
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find is in the ' History of the Bnocaneers/ an old work pablishtd in 
London, in the year 1699. Its use, as an antidote for snakes, and 
place of growth, are there distinctly stated ; but whether on the autho- 
rity of the natives, or accidentally discovered by the pirates, docs not 
appear. If the former was the case, they must have lcarnc<l it while 
on some of their cruizes on the Magdalena, for in the Isthmus the 
very existence of the tree was unsuspected until about 1815, when 
Don Juan de Ansoatigui ascertained, by comparison, that the Cedmn 
of Panama and Darien was identical with that of Cnrthagonn. The 
virtues of its seeds, however, were known, years ago, from tlx^so fruits 
imported from the Magdalena, where, according to Mr. William Turdir, 
the plant grows in profusion about the village of Snn Piiblo. Iti thn 
Isthmus it is generally found on the outskirts of forrM^ in nlmost 
every part of the country, but in greater abundnnrn in Unrinn ntid 
Veraguas, than in Panama. The natives hold it in \\wM ''•t'^'^if^ nnd 
always carry a piece of the seed about with i\\i*.n\. VVlim ii |h rciin )« 
bitten, a little, mixed with water, is applimi U} thit wouimL tittd aUtmh 
two grains scraped into brandy, or, in th« tkhnttin't*. tit ii, Ui\*t Wttl4.r, 
is administered internally. By following thin ir^'Miuifui (li<- bX'ts </f <(»«: 
most venomous snakes, scorpions, oenti|x$<ii?«; m^ti </Uii-r ii«;>i«/ufe uii) 
mals, have been unattended by dangeniun r>;tib<'^ju<'ur4«. ];</&«» ^4 M 
have also proved highly beneficial in t^ht% of iuU-MijitUiit ^ v« i . 'I hc 
Cedron is a tree, from twelve to sixteen U'A:i high ; iUs .<-jiiij;li UnnV u 
about six inches in diameter, and cUAhed on th*: t«ip wjtli i^ni\t yui 
nated leaves, which give it the ap|x;arafi«M; of u \m\in. JU ttAvuis uif 
greenish, and the fruit reseujbk'H virry iiiu<;li an unrijM; jm-ua-Ij. IWJi 
seed, or cotyledon I should rather say, i« sold m th«; rlu^ujiaU' bli4>ptt of 
Panama for two or three reals (alxiut J*, at J«. <i//. hugli&li;, ujid 
sometimes a much larger priee is given for thi^iu. 

Highly interesting is the /inla, a Bj>Wfi«JS of yt't/i'tahit huty U^ftytn- 
lepkas sp.) distinct, probably, fn^m that of tiu; Mugdjihtnii. U growa 
in low damp localities, priuci|>aliy on tlw; banks of riv*:!** mui nvuh:tb, 
and is diffused over the southern jiarts of Darien, and Hh: vicinity of 
Portobello, districts which are almost througliout tlu: yar drlug<uj by 
torrents of rain, or envelojxjd in the tliiek vHj>/>ur tlmt is i^ouhtunl ly 
arising from the humidity of the soil and th4; runkucHM of the vepjrtH- 
tion. It is always found in separate groveH, seldoui or never inter- 
mixed with other trees or bushes, and where even \u.r\iH are riinJy 
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TQot with, the ground Appearing as if it hud been swept. In liabit it 
resembles the Cttrozo Colorado, or Oil Palm {Elait mdanocoeca, Griertn.) -, 
9o much, indeed, tbot nt first sight the two are easily miBtaken for encb 
other. BotU affect similar localities, Riid have trimks nhich, nfter 
creeping dang tiic ground a few yurda, nscend, and attain about nn 
equal height. Their leaves, also, resemble each other ; and their fruit 
grows in a similar way, attacliBd to short peduncles, and almost hidden 
in the axils. The habit, however, is nearly the only link that connects 
the .4nti with the order of Palms : in flower, stamens, the organiza- 
tion of ^fl fruit, in fine, in almost every essential character, il differs 
so widely from that family, that it cannot but be separated, and united 
with Patvhnea. This species of Pkiftelephas, as baa already been 
stated, is probably distinct from that growing on the banks of the 
Magdalena. Tlie trunk creeps along the ground, and then ascends, 
seldom, however, higher than from four to six feet ; it is always pulled 
down, partly by its own weight, partly by the aerial roots, and thus 
forms a creeping caudex which is not unfrequently more than twenty 
feet long. The top is crowned with from twelve to sixteen pinnatifid 
leaves, the entire length of which is from eighteen to twenty feet. The 
leaflets, or I'ather Hegmcnts, are towards the base of the leaf alternate, 
towards the npex opposite : they are three i'eet long, two inches broad, 
and their entire number geuernlly amounts to 160, Ail the plants 
which I saw were dioicious, the males always being more robust, and 
their trunks more erect and higher, than the females. The (lowers of 
both emit a most penetrating almond-like smell, which attracts swarms 
of honey-bees, chieHy the stingless species inhabiting the forests. The 
male flowers are attached to fleshy spikes, which are Irom four to Ave 
feet long, and are banging down. Tlie female flowers appear in bun- 
dles, on short thick peduncles, and stand erect. The fruit, being a 
collection of drupes, fonns lai^ heads, and is at first erect, but when 
approaching maturity its weight increases, and the leaf-stalks, which 
so long supported the bidky mass, have rotted away, it hangs down. 
A plant bears at one time from six to eight of these heads, each of 
which contains on an average eighty seeds, and weighs, when ripe, 
about twenty-five pounds. The uses to which the AatA is applied by 
the Indians are nearly the same as elsewhere. With its leaves their 
huts are thatched, and the young liquid albumen ia eaten. The 
" nuts," however, are turned to no usefid purpose. The Spanish- 
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Isthmians did uot know, before I visited the Isthmus, that Vegetable 
Ivory y or Marfil vefeial as they call it, existed in their country ; and> 
although they have been told that with the produce of the groves of 
Darien whole ships might be loaded, no one has yet taken advantage 
of the discovery. 

An indigenous production deserving especial notice is the Jipijapa 
(Carlndovica palmata, E. et Pav.), a palm-like plant, of whose unex* 
panded leaves the far-famed " Panama hats " are plaited. This species 
of Garludovica is distinguished from all others by being terrestrial, 
never climbing, and bearing fan-shaped leaves. The leaves are^rom six 
to fourteen feet high, and their lamina about four feet across. The spatha 
appears towards the end of the dry season, in February and March. 
In the Isthmus, the plant is called Poriorico, and also Jipijapa, but the 
latter appellation is most common, and is diffused all along the coast as 
far as Peru and Chili ; while in Ecuador a whole district derives its name 
from it. The Jipijapa is common in Panama and Darien, especially in 
half-shady places ; but its geographical range is by no means confined 
to them. It is found all along the western shores of New Granada 
and Ecuador ; and I have noticed it even at Salango, where, however, 
it seems to reach its most southern limit, thns extending over twelve 
degrees of latitude, from the tenth N. to the second S. The Jipijapa, 
or Panama hats, are principally manufactured in Veragnas and Western 
Panama: not all, however, known in commerce by that name are 
plaited in the Isthmus ; by far the greater proportion is made in Manta, 
Monte Ghristi, and other parts of Ecuador. The hats are worn almost 
in the whole American continent and the West Indies, and would 
probably be equally used in Europe, did not their high price, vary- 
ing from 3 to 150 dollars, prevent their importation. They are dis- 
tinguished from all others by consisting only of a single piece, and by 
their lightness and flexibility. They may be rolled up and put into 
the pocket without injury. In the rainy season they are apt to 
get black, but by washing them with soap and water, besmearing them 
with lime-juice or any other acid, and exposing them to the sun, their 
whiteness is easily restored. So little is known about these hats, that 
it may not be deemed out of place to insert here a notice of their 
manufacture. The ** straw " (paja), previous to plaiting, has to go 
throTigh several processes. The leaves are feathered before they unfold, 
all their ribs and coarser veins removed, and the rest, without being 
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separated from the base of the leaf, is reduced to shreds. After harlug 
been put in the sun for a day, and tied into a knot, the straw is im- 
mersed into boiling water until it becomes white. It is then hung up 
in a shady place, and subsequently bleached for two or three days. 
The straw is now ready for use, and in this state sent to different 
places, especially to Pern, where the Indians manufacture from it those 
beautiful cigar-cases, which fetch sometimes more than 61. apiece. 
The plaiting of the hats is very troublesome. It commences at 
the crown, and finishes at the brim. They are made on a block, 
which is placed upon the knees, and requires to be constantly pressed 
with the breast. According to their quality, more or less times is oc- 
cupied in their completion : the coarser ones may be finished in two 
or three days, the finest take m many months. The best times for 
plaiting are the morning hours and the rainy season, when the air is 
moist : in the middle of the day and in dry clear weather, the straw is 
apt to break, which when the hat is finished is betrayed by knots, and 
much diminishes the value. 

Here I must pause. Sufficient has been said to show that in the 
Isthmus of Panama Nature has distributed her gifts with no sparing 
hand ; and I have, hitherto, strictly confined myself to noticing these ; 
in another article I shall endeavour to give a general view of the Agri- 
culture, and to point out those productions which, by the agency of 
man, have been introduced from foreign countries. 

{To he continued.) 



Florula Hongkon6£NSIS : an Enumeration of the Plants collected 
in the Island of Hong-Kong, by Capt. J. G. Champion, 95/A Reg., 
the determinations revised and t/ie new species described by Georqb 
Bentham, Esq. 

{Continued from p. 264.) 
TERNSTRCEMIACEiE. 

A more detailed account of the Hong-Kong Temstroemiacece, by 
Capt. Champion, was read before the Linnean Society in the autumn 
of 1850 ; but as a considerable time must elapse before that paper 
can appear in the Society's Transactions, the diagnoses of the new 
species are lierc repeated, with some additional observations, suggested 
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by further examination and comparison, and the paper itself is referred 
to for the detailed descriptions. 
^^ 1. Euiya Okinensis, K. Br. in Abel's Voy. Append, p. 379. 

Dr. Gardner considered this to be the Eurya Japonica^ Thunb., and 
supposed that the following species {E, Macartneyi) might be the 
K Chinensis ; but before I left Hong-Kong, having had access to Mr. 
Brown's figure and description, I had no hesitation in pronouncing the 
present species to be the true E, ChinenM, Br. In the British Museum 
I have, with Mr. Bennett, looked over the Eurya brought home at that 
period, and found both my species. These specimens have confirmed 
me in the belief that the E. CkinensiSf Br., is my plant, including two 
varieties, which, at first sight, would almost appear to be distinct spe- 
cies, but which are the mere results ol^ituation, as to whether growing 
on barren hills, exposed to the wind, or under shelter in (hmip wo(m18. 
I paid considerable attention to the plant in the autumn of 1849, frf»m 
supposing at first the Happy Valley species to lie distinct from the 
Victoria Peak specimens, gathered in 1847. The HCfuion of \Hi9 was 
cool, and favourable to the development of the flowen of TfTWiHrffmia' 
cea, whilst 1847 was hot and dry. Tliere arc, aW;, irit^nn^lfiit^', ff/rm.^ 
which prevent fixing any precise distinction* heiwf^t th/^ imr fttrkiif^. 
The fruit of the more floribund variety w pe«Hth«p^l, \fur\fU', Z-f'4')M, 
with about three seeds in each Cf;ll, al(«cWI 9i fn^ *// f9 \A$t*Hiift c*m. 
pended from the apex of the axin ; fii^llj itfA Uu^i. ^i^f^m** ^ t4k*i itif'tiU 
a purple mucilage, which iwHirly MiUfnA^ tl>^, «^i<iJ' I ^^iu-y*. iU*- 
E. Japonica to be a mere vairMrly *A tJj^ MMji^ y\Mu^, »Jj;/ij4i/ |/Mt^««.^^ 
at the extremities c^ the bnuMdbkU. If xhiK ^/M pv^ <// U ^t^ 
case, Hiunbei^B older luuw; nhfjM t^ «^/;/OyJ (J O ^llM^ff y 

2. Eurya Macartmeyi, (Jhstwp., tfp, u- ; 4ifjifM, fruU-*AA-i*t, ^'W/i.!, ti^un 
majuscolis conaoa» «u1>«liifii<;i« '/l/tu«^ *<xiM4JUMtifc fiiiu^jiu i4,yvluJ.i, 
serruktis, floribu* umjuMxiJi^p «rt4ittiJuLbu* u^*u'i.*^m JV X%,i>tyiu Iamai. 
3-4 dibtiuctis retoiutj*, fju<Au pwj/ur</^ <mm,m Ji^i^iiij/^ 

In woods and ou rockfc, li^juy-^j/u^ m tlvMo ki.n4 fiuii itt/m 
August to Nwember. Tlw; <>vwy it ?J-«;4'Ji«/<j. «viUi v i/^ JO i^vuiufe iu 
each oell ; the ovuJk*, iu pla**; <A ^j^iis^ bUJ&piiu'ii/J, lui iti,Un'ifc4>J luvi'ly 
horiiKintaily to the (jetilraJ ttM«. A^ v^ bj^ui^- i.liu i. 4jui.u tiiMiuA 
from the la«t. Ju th*^ j^rilittb M.ub<juui itn; j»{m/4 'iuku.- iAAiiA-A.u\ /juj'jiif/ 
Lord Maeartuev't vt^xtt^t.'^ but hiiht^j'U^ uiiiuuucci. (7 ^/ ^ //<</////; 

3. Clejera frmiroM. ^-Lamp. bp. u , iU'U^A:!!, toUi j<UiOji<, ituiiahb 
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bi-trichotomis, foliis lanceolatis margine integriusculis leviter revolu- 
tis coriaceis, ramulis lioribundis lioribus axillaribus pallidis fragranti- 
bus fugacibus solitariis bibracteolatis, sepalis fimbriatis petalisque 
glabris parvis, staminibus brevibus glabris, connectivo acuto, stylis 
2 profunde divisis, stigmatibus renifonnibus. 

This tree, which I have described more in detail in the above-men- 
tioned paper, constitutes much of the woods of Hong-Kong, flowering 
in May and October, and bearing fruit in October and November. It 
may require further comparison with the East Indian C. gymnanthera, 
from which, however, it appears to be sufficiently distinct. {J. G, 
Champ.) 
»/ 4. Cleyera dubia. Champ., sp. n. ; frutescens, tota glabra, foliis lanceo- 
latis margine integriusculis leviter revolutis coriaceis, floribus majori- 
bus (8i lin. diam.) axillaribus pallidis bibracteolatis, sepalis fimbria- 
tis petalisque glabris, staminibus brevibus connectivo acuto, stylo 
ssepius trifido, fructu globoso diametro supra-semiunciali. 
Mount Victoria, flowering in February and March, fruit in June. — I 
have my doubts as to this being really different from the last. Their 
general resemblance is very striking ; and the only specific differences I 
perceive are that the branchlets are more swollen, ash-coloured, and 
less compact ; the flowers larger, nearly scentless, the petals less fuga- 
cious, and the fruit and seeds much larger, — differences which might 
almost be effected by situation. One of my specimens has the fruit 
nearly an inch in diameter. (/. Q. Champ,) 
/ 5. Ixionanthus Chinemia, Champ., sp. n. ; foliis petiolatis ovali-oblongis 
integerrimis reticulatis, pedunculis folio multo brevioribus, floribus 
decandris. Affinis 7. reticulata, — Folia distinctius et longius petio- 
lata, minora, basi angustata. Pedunculi multo breviores. Calyx 
profunde 5-fidus, laciniis orbiculatis lineam longis. Petala persis- 
tentia, orbiculata, calyce subduplo longiora. Stamina 10, exserta. 
Discus 10-crenulatus inter stamina et ovarium. Ovarium subglobo- 
sum, acutiusculum, 5-loculare, ovulis in quoque loculo 2, ex apice 
anguli centralis pendulis. Stylus longissimus, simplex, apice discoideo- 
dilatatus, supra stigmatosus. Capsula fere poUicaris, rigida, septi- 
cido-5-valvis. {G, Bmtham.) 

Grows in the Happy Valley to be a small tree, and is there rather 
common ; flowers in May and June. See a more detailed description 
in the above-quoted paper. 
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/ 6. Polyspora axillaris. Sweet. 

Common all over the island, and constitutes much of its wood. 

7. Schima superba, Gardn. et Champ. Kew Journ. Bot. vol. i. p. 246. ^ 
A very rare tree in Hong-Kong, except in the woods on Little Hong- 
Kong, near the top of the slopes, where it grows abundantly. Its 
bunches of large white flowers, in May, resemble, at a distance, those 

of Mesua. Fruit from October to December. 

8. Pentaphylax euryoidea, Grard. et Champ, in Kew Journ. Bot. vol. i. 
p. 244. 

An under-tree of great beauty when in flower, and exceedingly 
common in the Hong-Kong woods. The flowers are small and white, 
and the pseudo-racemes, growing in a pyramidal shape, owing to the 
lower flowers expanding first, have a very peculiar effect. The w^mI 
is dry, its coating membranaceous, embryo conduplicatc, radicle terete, 
cotyledons elongate semicylindric. (/. G, Champ.) 

9. Camellia Japonica, Linn. ^ / 
Of this, two trees growing wild in Hong-Kong were discovered by 

Lieutenant-Colonel Eyre, of the Royal Artillery, and Mr. J. Bowring 
now mentions a third as having been found in tlie Happy Valley woods. 
It is a moderate-sized, smooth-barked tree, loaded in October with 
single pink flowers. The fruit is smooth and much smaller tlmu in tlx'. 
C, spectabilis, being rather above an inch in cliamet(*r. The petals, 
about seven, adhere at the base in a ring, and soon fall oif. The iUi\mlH 
are slightly silky, and the leaves more elongated tlian in most culti- 
vated varieties. (/. G, Champ.) 

10. Camellia salicifolia. Champ., sp. n. ; arbuscuLa, ramulis pubes- • 
centibus flexuosis, foliis subsessilibus elongato-ovatis n(!UiniuatiH 
serratis pubescentibus, floribus parvulis albis, sepalis ncumiiuitiit 
pubescentibus, capsulis glabris parvis rostratis l-S-siMiritiiH. 

Woods in Hong-Kong. This and the two following new spt'cies ore 
more fully described in the above-mentioned paper. (/. O, Champ.) 

11. Camellia astimilis. Champ., sp. n. ; frutex, ramulis glubris, foliis 
subsessilibus lanceolatis acuminatis serratis glabris, floribus {)urvuliM 
pendulis albis, sepalis sericeis obtusis, capsulis glabris parvis rostratiii; 
Mount Victoria and Mount Gough. I .have seen this species growing 

almost alongside of the last, and the general resemblance is very 
striking. Its smooth habit, shorter and wider leaves, and more 
especially the difference of shape in the sepals, form the distinction. 
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Its form is more stunted, and it grows amongst rocks in ravines. Its 
pretty white pendulous flowers come out about January. The late 
Dr. Gardner referred it to C, caudata. Wall. ; but a comparison of spe- 
cimens shows it to be perfectly distinct. (/. G, Champ,) 

12. ? Camellia Banksianay Lindl., is, I believe, a Hong-Kong species, 
but unknown to me. Some specimens, found on a hill near Mount 
Parker, and sent home by Mr. J. Bowring previous to my arrival, were 
considered as belonging to the C, Banksiana, Mr. Bowring mentioned 
its having sweetly-perfumed flowers, so that it could scarcely be the same 
as the C. assimili^, of which the flowers are scentless, notwithstanding a 
general affinity in habit and in the white pendulous flowers. The vege- 
tation of the hill on which it grew having been burnt by the Chinese 
for agricultural purposes, we could not succeed in finding spceimens. 
(J. G, Champ.) 
13. QdJnQ\!i\9.8pectabili8y Champ., sp. n. ; arborea, foliis lanceolatis acu- 

minatis glabris crenatis subtus reticulars, floribus solitariis magnis 

albis axiUaribus et subterminalibus, sepalis coriaceis fructibusque 

pomi magnitudinis sericeis. 

On Mount Victoria and more abundantly in the Happy Valley woods. 
A very handsome species, quite distinct from C oletfera. It flowers 
sparingly when young, but abundantly when it has grown into a tree. 
(J. G. Champ.) 

14. Thea Bohea^ Linn., is cultivated in Hong-Kong, but is not indi- 
genous. It frequently forms borders to garden-beds, just as we em- 
ploy the Box. As a genus there seems no good distinction from 
Camellia. The C. oleifera, Abel, and C. euryoidea, Lindl., have neither 
of them been found in Hong-Kong. (/. G. Champ.) 

GUTTIFERiE. 

1. Grarcinia multifloray Champ., sp. n. ; foliis ovatis obovatisve acumi- 
natis, floribus (hermaphroditis) corymboso-paniculatis 4-sepalis 
4-petalis, staminibus 4-adelphis. — Frutex, Folia breviter petioiata, 
3-3i poll, longa, 1^-2 poll, lata, apice rotundata et brevius longi- 

. usve acuminata, basi cuneata v. rotundata. Panicula corymbiformis, 
trichotoraa, intra folia surama sessilis et ea subsequans. Bractea 
lanceolatae, 2 lin. longse, deciduee. Flores numerosi, ad apices ramu- 
lorum temi, breviter pedicellati. Sepala orbicularia, 3 lin. lata. 
Petala obovalia, duplo longiora. Staminum phalanges breves, crasso- 
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camosi, antheris numerosissimis. Ovarium qnadratum, stigmatc 
maximo peltato ; loculi duo tantom in flore a me aperto. Flores 
masculos hand vidi. 
A shrub common towards the Black Mountain, flowering in the 

heat of summer, which caused much difficulty in procuring specimens. 

2. Grarcinia oblongi/bUa, Champ., sp. n. ; foliis oblongis basi longe 
angustatis breviter petioiatis, floribus terminalibus, foemineis solitariis 
sessilibus, masculis 3-7 pedicellatis 4-sepalis 4-petalis, staminibus 
fere ad apicem monadelphis. — Folia in genere parva, 2i-3 poll, 
longa, raro poUice latiora, superiora ramorum focmineorum sub- 
sessilia, csetera petiolo 2-4 lin. lougo fulta. Sepala orbiculata, 
2 lin. longa. Fetala in flore masculo fere 5 lin. longa, in flore 
foemineo minora. Stamina marium in massam tetragonam floris 
centrum occupantem connata. Anthera subsessiles, circa 40. 
Common in the Happy Valley woods, where it is arboreous. Capt. 

Champion states, that if he recollects right, the fruit is of the size 

of a small apple, and not lobed or grooved, but smooth as in the 

Mangosteen. 

3. Calophyllum wsmhranaceum^ Qardn. et Champ, in Kew Joum. 

Bot. vol. i. p. 309. 

In a ravine on Mount Victoria, where it is tolerably abundant, also 

in the Happy Valley woods. 

HYPEEICINEiE. 

1. Hypericum Ja^onicum, Thunb. 
Common in marshes and fields. 

2. Ancistrolobus ligustrinua^ Spach, Ann. Sc. Nat. Par. ser. 2. 
vol. V. p. 352. 

Very abundant in the low grounds of Hong-Kong. 

MALPIGHIACEiE. 

1. Hiptage Madablota, Grsertn — Juss. Malpigh. p. 248. 
'/ In its leaves, rather less coriaceous than the common East Indian 
varieties, and in its full-sized flowers, this resembles the specimens 
gathered by Dr. Wallich at Prome. It is certainly not the H. obtuai- 
folia, DC, described as a Chinese species. It flowers in May, festoon- 
ing the trees in the Happy Valley woods, and is found also on rocks on 
Mount Gough, but rare. 

VOL. III. 2 s 
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ixCE RINE^ • 

/ 1. Acer reticulatum, Champ., sp. n. ; glabnim, foliis integemmis 

ovatis oblongisve breviter acuminatis coriaceis reticulato-venosis 

iitrinque viridibus, corymbis compositis glabris, alls fructus divaricatis. 

Near A. obhngum. Wall., but the leaves are much firmer, more 

reticulate, and with a shorter point, the petioles shorter, the corymbs 

or panicles smooth (not haiiy), the flowers rather larger, and the wings 

of the fruit rather longer and narrower and much more spreading.' 

The A, laurinum, from Java, is at once distinguished by the leaves, 

white underneath. 

On Mount Grough, in flower in December, in fruit in July and 
January, also in the Happy Valley in flower in June. Leaves pellucid 
on the midrib and margin, rose-coloured when young. Flowers 3-4 
lines in diameter. Sepals oblong, rose-coloured. Petals spathulate, white. 
Style filiform, bifid, and acute at the apex. Ovary 2-celled, with 
two pendulous ovules from near the apex of the axis. Ovary and fruit 
rarely trimerous. 

SAPINDACEiE. 

1. Nephelium ZeMi, Camb. Mem. Sapind. p. 30. 

Very common in Hong-Kong, but probably always cultivated. 

{To be continued.) 



Figures and descriptions of two species of Boehmebia, qf which the 
fibre is extensively used in making Cloth ; by Sir W. J. Hookeb, 
D.C.L., r.E.A. and L.S. 

(With two plates. Tab. VII. & VIII.) 

The cloth to which we here allude has been already noticed in this 
Journal, and mention made of the plants yielding the fibre. But the 
botanical appellations of plants can give little information to the mer- 
chant, or the manufacturer, or the consumer of the produce, or to any 
save a professed botanist, unless accompanied by a figure or full 
description ; and we desire to convey information which should be useful 
to all classes of our readers. The scientific student of plants, upon 
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being told that tlie species under consideration belong to the genus 
Boehmeriay will at once comprehend that the Boehmerias are of the 
Nettle-familt, and will call to mind many species of the same 
natural groupe, endowed with the same property, viz., that of yielding 
textile fihrey not even excepting our common stinging Nettle* (Urtica 
urens). Indeed, so closely is the genus Boehmeria allied to the true 
Nettles, that most of the species were by the older botanists considered 
and were called Urtica ; for example, the very two species we now have 
under consideration, viz., U, Bui/a, Roxb., and U, nivea, Linn. 

Jacquin, in his ' Selectarum Stirpium Americanarum Historia,' 1763, 
first established the genus Boehmeria, but so little did he understand the 
genus himself, and so minute are the characters, that in 1770 he pub« 
lished a figure of Urtica nivea as still an Urtica, which is now imiver- 
sally included in Boehmeria, The chief distinction consists in Urtica 
having a 2-valved perianth to the female flower ; while that of Boehmeria 
has a tubular perianth, more or less distinctly 4-lobed at the apex. 
Whenever the entire family of Urticea shall have received the attention 
it deserves from the studies of a competent botanist, the characters of 
these and allied genera will be reformed. Our object at present is 
chiefly with particular species. 

At p. 25 of the first volume of the present series of the * Journal 
of Botany,' or ' Kew Garden Miscellany,' we noticed a very valuable 
textile from China, recently known to the merchants of Europe by the 
pame of " Chinese Grass," and the beautiful material manufactured 
from it as Chinese Grass cloth. By the assistance of Dr. Wallich and 
Sir George Staunton, we ascertained that this was no grass at all, but 
the produce of a kind of Nettle of the East Indies and China, known 
to botanists as the Urtica nivea of Linnseus, or Boehmeria nivea, 
Gaudichaud. Shortly after, at p. 159 of the same volume, we gave 
an extract from a periodical at Berlin, * Natiu'forschende Freunde,' in 
which Dr. Miinter had endeavoured to show that the CJdnese Grass 
cloth was derived from the fibre of the Jute, Gorchorus capsularis, a 
plant of which an account may be found at p. 25 of our same volume of 
this Journal, and at p. 91 and tab. 3 of the following volume (vol. ii.) 

* Mr. Seemann speaks of the great value of Boehmeria albida, on account of its 
fibre, in the Society Islands, and Dr. CampbeU of the " gigantic stinging Nettle " 
of Nepal and Sikkim {Urtica heterophyll^, Willd. ?) used in making cloth, called 
Basigra. 
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there is a description and figure. That, however, is a fibre we wholly 
derive from India proper, and, however valuable commercially, it is very 
inferior in quality to the Chinese Grass. This error we endeavoured to 
correct ; nevertheless statements are again issued, contrary to what is 
the fact, by merchants interested in the subject of the "Chinese Grass,*' 
stating that it is a " kind of Cannabis, or Hemp ;* and we presume, 
because the Hemp is a plant whose cultivation is suited to our climate, 
so they recommend this as a fit object for cultivation with us, and seed 
has been imported and distributed accordingly. Long previous even 
to the time when the commercial importance of the fibre became known 
among us, we had raised this plant, and had it in cultivation in a 
hot-house or in a warm green-house. This present year we have 
planted it in the open ground, rather with a view of showing that it 
cannot succeed, than with a hope of its bearing our climate unharmed, 
save during the hottest of the summer months. 

But this is no reason why the " Chinese Grass " should not be cul- 
tivated, and advantageously, in our colonies, that is, such of our 
colonies as possess a climate nearly analogous to that of Canton ; and 
we cannot doubt that it would, with due care, prove a most valuable 
and important article of export. It is only a true and correct know- 
ledge of such plants, and of the peculiarities of soil and climate 
necessary for their being successfully reared, that can enable us to grow 
them to good purpose. 

The second plant, of which we here give a figure (Tab. VII.) and 
brief description, we at present know less about ; it is the " Pooah,'* 
" Puya," so called in Nepal and in North-eastern India (Boekmeria 
Put/a, Wallich). What we do know is given at p. 26 of the first 
volume of this Journal ; but although all that we have yet seen of the 
cloth made from it by the natives of Sikkim be of a very inferior 
quality, yet, properly prepared, it is likely, judging from the close 
affinity of the two plants, that it may be found equal to that from the 
B. nivea. We trust it will be soon put to the test. 

There can be no doubt that many mistakes about plants originate in 
the English vernacular names that are assigned to them, too often in 
such a way as wholly to mislead : as, for example, the Prunus Lauro^ 
Cerasua is called " Common Laurel" (it being a kind of Plum or Cherry) ; 
and Ilex, which means a Holly, is applied a kind of Oak, &c. &c. 
Why the Chinese Nettle was called " Chinese Grass " I cannot tell, nor 
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is it worth the time to consider or inquire ; but assuredly, as far as can 
be done, since the Latin scientific names are not palatable to the 
uninitiated, it is very desirable to give such English names as may 
lead the mind to a familiar object, with which the one in question has 
some resemblance. In the present case the name of " Chinese Nettle," 
in lieu of Chinese Grass, would appear to be an improvement ; but 
then, it may be asked, why, if a " Nettle," is not its proper Latin 
name " Urtka " P To this we have to answer, that the niceties of 
botanical discrimination require that this plant and the Fuya should be 
separated from the true Nettles. We then propose the word Boehmer- 
Nettle for those plants which in botanical language are called Boeh- 
meriaa, 

1. BOEHMEBIA NIYEA, Gaud, 

Chinese Boekmer-NeUle, or Chinese Grass-Plani, 

(Tab. VIII.) 
Eruticosa erecta, caule petiolisque patenti-pilosis, foliis altemis longe 

petiolatis lato-cordatis basi 3-nerviis subito anguste acuminatis grosse 

serratis subtus dense albo-pannosis, paniculis axillaribus, masculis 

superioribus, floribus glomeratis, glomerulis subsessilibus, pericarpiis 

basi attenuatis. 
Boehmeria nivea, Oaudich. in Frey, Foy. Bot, ^.499 (excL ayn. Rumph.) 

Miq, in Plant, Jungh, p, 33. 
Urtica nivea, Imn. 8p, PL p. 1398 (excL syn. Rumphii), Lour, Fl, Cochin, 

V, 2. p. 682. Jacq, Hist. Schcenbr, v. 1. t. 166. JFiUd, J^, PI. 

p. 565. JTaU. Cat. n. 4606. 
Urtica tenacissima, Boxb, Fl. Ind. v, 3. p. 590. Wights Ic, PI, Ind, 

Or, V. 2. t, 688. 

Hab. China. Inhabiting walls, according to Linnseus ; most exten- 
sively cultivated there. Native, also, of the island of Sumatra, 
according to Marsden, cultivated on account of its fibre, and called 
" Caloose." Pulo Penang, probably only cultivated, where it has 
the Malay name of "EamL" (Eoxb,), Cultivated in the Botanic 
Gturden of Calcutta, where it thrives exceedingly, and " strikes as 
readily from cuttings as the Willow." Roxb, 

A shrub, 3-4 feet, or probably more, in height, erect, branched, the 
young branches green and hairy with short spreading hairs. Leaves 
alternate (characteristic of the division Procris of Boehmeria, according 
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to Gaudichaud). leaves on long petioles, broadly cordate but having 
no sinus or lobes at the . base, the base rather truncate or tapering 
suddenly into the petiole, the apex suddenly acuminated into, a 
slender point, almost caudate, the margin coarsely serrated, full green 
above, white with dense fine down beneath, 3-nerved at the base, the 
rest of the leaf penninerved, the principal nerves united by slender 
nervelets. Petiole terete, hairy. Stiptdea subulate, brown, deci- 
duous, soon becoming brown. Fedunclea about 2 together, axillary, 
slender, filiform, paniculate, bearing nearly sessile chtsten or glomerulea 
oi flowers throughout their length, hairy. Male panicles below ; female 
above. Male flowers few in each glomerule. Perianth deeply 4-partite, 
hairy externally ; the segments ovate. Stamens 4, spreading : rudi- 
ment of an ovary. Female flowers several in a globose glomerule. 
Perianth of one piece, oblong-cylindrical, very hairy, 4-toothed. Ovary 
included : style thick-subulate, much exserted beyond the perianth, 
hairy. AchcBnium^ when ripe, obovate, substipitate. 
Tab. VIII. Boehm^eria nivea. Fig. 1. Male flower; fig. 2, glomerule 
of female flowers ; fig. 3, single female flower ; fig. 4, pericarps (or 
seeds, as they are generally called), nai, size; fig. 5, pericarp : — 
all but f>g, 4 more or less magniflsd, 

2. BOEHMEEIA PUYA. 

Nepal Boehmer-Nettle, Pooah or Puya, 

(Tab. Vn.) 

Fruticosa elata erecta, caule petiolisque appresso-hirsutis, foliis altemis 

sublonge petiolatis lato-lanceolatis e basi parallelo-trinerviis anguste 

acuminatis pergrosse serratis subtus albido-lanatis, paniculis axUla- 

ribus, floribus giomeratis, glomeruHs subsessilibus, pericarpiis basi 

obtusissimis. 
Urtica Puya. Herb, Ham, — WaU, Cat, n, 4605. — Hook, in Kew Oard. 

Misc, V, l,p, 2Q (Boehmeria), 
Urtica frutescens, Boxb. Fl, Ind. v. 3. p, 589. (excl, Syn, Thunb, ei 

JFilld.) 
Pooah, Campbell in Trans, qf Agric, Soc. of India, 1847. 

Hab. Mountains north of Bengal and Oude, Roxburgh, Nepal, 
Hamilton, Wallich, Mountains of Eastern Nepal and Sikkim, at the 
foot of the hills skirting the Terai to the elevation of 1,000 and 1,200 
feet, and on the mountains up to 3,000 feet, in open hilly places. 
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Dr, Campbell, Dr. Wallich gives, doubtfully, in Taong-Dong, Ava. 
The north-eastern boundary of Bengal appears to be its native 
locality. 

This grows to the height of 6-8 feet. The leaves, it will be seen, 
are very different from those of B, nivea ; the male flowers very similar : 
the female we have seen only few and imperfect, and much advanced. 
The pericarp, or seed, is quite unlike that of the B, nivea. For the 
particulars and uses of this species we must refer to our first volume of 
the * Kew Garden Miscellany,' and to Dr. Campbell's Memoir above 
quoted. 
Tab. VII. Boehmeria Puya, Fig. 1. Male flower ; fig. 2, pericarp, 

enclosed in its perianth; figs. 3, 4, pericarps separated from the 

perianth : — magnified. 
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Plants of Algesia. 
[The following circular has been recently issued from Paris. — ^Ed.] 

Nous avons I'honneur de vous prevenir que M. B. Balansa, en- 
courage par I'adh&ion de plusieurs membres de la Societe d'Explora- 
tion Botanique, vient d'explorer avec soin les environs de Mostaganem 
(province d'Oray), dont la v^^tation encore peu connue est bien 
diff^rente de celle des points de I'Alg^rie visits par M. Jamin. 
M. Balansa, grace a la connaissance qu'il avait du pays, a pu se bomer 
a ne recueiUir que des especes rares ou propres a TAlg^rie en n^gligeant 
les especes repandues dans presque toute la r^on Mediterran^nne. 
II a rapporte environ 200 especes de choix en assez grand nombre pour 
pouvoir etre offertes a tons les membres de la Soci^t^. Les ^chantillons 
qui composent la collection sont pr^par^ avec grand soin et recueillis 
en fleurs et fruits, toutes les fois que cela a ete utile ou possible. La 
determination des especes est due a Tobligeance de M. Durieu de 
Maisonneuve, auteur de la partie botanique de I'Exploration Scienti- 
fique de rAlgdrie. Chaque plante sera munie d'une Etiquette imprimee, 
portant un num^ro d'ordre. Le prix de la collection est fixd k raison 
de 20 francs par centurie. 

M. Balansa se propose de continuer incessamment ses voyages 
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botaniques en Alg^rie, et de visiter^ en particulier, la portioii du desert 
ou Sahara Algdrien qui avoisiDe Biskara. 

Nous esp^roas, Monsieur, que vous voudrez bien nous honorer de 
voire adhi^ion, et nous vous prions de vouloir bien £Edre parvenir voire 
r^ponse dans le plus bref delai possible a M. Balansa, E.ue Soger, 1, 
a Paris, ou a M. Ernesi Gosson. 

Paris, lo 22 JuiUet, 1861. 

P. 8. — Nous profitons de cette occasion pour vous informer qu*il resie 
a la disposition des souscripteurs un certain nombre des collections de 
M. Jamin (environ 100 especes), recueillies en 1850 aux environs 
d' Alger, ainsi qu'une centurie de plantes int^ressanies recueillies en 
1850, par M. Doenen, dans le Val Lassiua, Lombardie. 



MiGBOscoPES of the late Pbofessob Link. 

Two excellent microscopes, used by Professor Link for preparing bis 
representations of the microscopical anatomy of plants, are to be sold 
at Berlin. One of these instruments was constructed by the celebrated 
optician, Plossl, of Vienna. It has five ocular and six object-glasses, 
and magnifies by the first ocular from 25 to 210 times, and by the last 
1145 times. A revolving micrometer, of excellent workmanship, and 
measuring with the greatest precision, a large prism and a large lens 
mounted on separate statives, both for illuminating, and various other im- 
plements, are added. The instrument cost altogether about i64!5. The 
lenses are in no way injured, nor the screws worn out. The other 
instrument is a catadioptric microscope, by Professor Amici, of Florence, 
the discoverer of the pollen-tubes going down to the ovules. li is 
excellent for its achromatism and its large field of view. There is a 
fine prism for refracting objects. It has four ocular and five object- 
lenses. Its magnifying power reaches from 21 to 1558 times, or with 
the first ocular to 286 times. The object-lenses, separately mounted, 
are also used either alone or all together as a simplex. The object- 
table slides up and down, and is furnished with a turning diaphragm 
and two revolving micrometers, the one moving from side to side, the 
other forward and backward. Two different kinds of camera lucida, 
and various other implements, especially for illuminating and excluding 
the false light, are added. This instrument has been but little uaed. 
Its price is said to have been about £45. Offers will be received by 
Dr. Pritzel, Berlin, Alexandrinen-strasse, 88. 
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On some /acts tending to show the probability of the Conversion of Asci 
into Spores in certain Fungi ; by the Rev. M. J. Bebkelet, M.A., 
F.L.S., and C. E. Broome, Esq., M.A. 

Some very interesting observations on the supposed spermatozoids 
of Lichens, and their relation to the spores of certain genera of Fungi, 
such as Cytispora, Septoria, and other sporophorous Hypoxylacea^ were 
laid before the French Academy by our excellent friend Mons. L. E, 
Tulasne, on the 24th and 31st of March of the present year. He has 
not confirmed the observations of M. Itzigsohn as to the mode of growth 
or activity of the contents of the black specks so common on the fronds 
of Lichens, and which have been conjectured, for half a century, to 
contain the male organs, though without attracting the attention which 
they deserved. It may be observed, however, that in Borrera cUiaris, 
the species more immediately examined by Itzigsohn, the pustule when 
young is filled with cellular tissue, as indeed is the case with those 
SphsruBy such as 8, herbarum^ which we have examined at an early 
period of growth ; that each cell contains a distinct nucleus, and that 
when the oblong bodies, endowed with a slight molecular action but 
by no means with any great mobility, are present in extreme pro- 
fusion, not only is the cellular tissue still observable, but a very careful 
examination with a first-rate compound microscope, and also with deep 
doublets, has failed to detect anything like sporophores, and left a 
complete conviction that the bodies were indeed produced within the 
cells. Indeed it was believed that a sort of oscillating motion, as of a 
body attached at one extremity, was observed before the corpuscles had 
attained their freedom. It is possible, therefore, that both M. Itzigsohn 
and M. Tulasne may be correct, and that much still remains to be dis- 
covered with respect to the structural as well as the physiological 
relation of these bodies. 

M. Tulasne, it should be observed, with a commendable caution, 
does not profess to come to any distinct conclusion respecting the 
nature of the bodies in question, or of the naked spores of many 
Hypoxylaceous Fungi, which resemble some of them so closely as to 
indicate something more than mere analogy, especially when the fact is 
taken into consideration that a vast portion of the supposed species of 
certain genera are so constantly connected with ascophorous Sph(Bri<B as 
to make it highly probable that, notwithstanding the immense difference 
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in point of structure, they are really distinct forms of so many species. 
He does not seem, however, to believe that their spores are mere 
modifications of asci, though he is not prepared to assert that they 
indicate differences of sex. 

It is not our intention to offer any more positive opinion as to their 
nature, though the observations now adduced tend rather to show the 
convertibility of organs at first apparently so different. The facts, 
indeed, have already been adverted to in Morton's 'Cyclopaedia of 
Agriculture,' but they seem to us so interesting as not to be unworthy 
of attention, especially as the figures illustrative of them, with a single 
exception, have not been published. 

The species which have afforded the materials for the following 
remarks are more especially three; viz., Tympanis saliva, Tode; 
8j>h€Bria inquinans, Tode; and Hendersonia mtdabilia^ Berkeley and 
Broome. 

I^mpanis saligna scarcely differs from a Lichen, except in the total 
absence of a crust, and consequently of gonidia. Its apotheda are at 
first closed, but at a later period of growth the fructifying disc or 
hymenium is exposed. On the same twig, in this instance of the 
common Privet, some specimens exhibited all the characters of 
TympaniSy and others those of Diplodia, As long as the naked spores 
occurred only in specimens in which the disc was not expanded this 
caused no surprise, for nothing is more common, than to find 8ph(sruB 
and Diplodia on the same matrix, which cannot be distinguished 
externally ; but further examination exhibited the proper fructification 
of Biphdla in specimens with an open disc, a character quite at 
variance with that of the genus ; and then the same hymenium was 
detected, producing rather large uniseptate naked spores, and broad 
elongated asci, exceeding them many times in length, and containing 
a multitude of minute oblong sporidia. Professor Fries, in a letter 
lately received, informs us that he has observed a similar fact in 
Hendersonia syringce. 

The circumstance of the constant or occasional occurrence of Uredo 
and Puccinia, Uredo and Aregma^ Uredo and XenodocAua, or two species 
of the same genus, in the same spot, may be adduced as analogous ; 
but where there is no perithecium, the occurrence of two species on the 
same spot of the same matrix is not matter of so much surprise, though 
suggestive of further consideration. 
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The case, however, of Spharia inquinans, which we have now lo 
bring forward, is still stronger. This species and Stildospora macro- 
sperma were extremely abundant on an old elm at Batheaston in 
January last. Not only were they so intermixed as to make it difficult, 
from the close resemblance of the firuit, that of the one being merely a 
little more elongated, and in a very slight degree more attenuated at 
either extremity, with rather a browner tinge, to say at once which was 
the Spharia, which the Stilbospora, but the same orifice in the bark gave 
egress both to the sporidia of the one and the spores of the other. At 
the base of the spores of the SHldospora, where seated on their sporo- 
phores, from one to three short sheaths were observed, as if the spore 
had burst through one or more enveloping membranes. But not only 
was the Siilbospora produced in the same portion of the bark as the 
8ph<Bria, or perhaps, to speak more correctly, in the same stroma, but 
in one case it was actually developed on the external surface of a peri- 
thedum, the inner surface giving rise to perfect asci, with their proper 
sporidia. In a certain stage of growth the sporidia of the Sphaeria are 
furnished at either extremity with a cirrhiform appendage, but this is 
not always visible in the ejected mass which surrounds the common 
orifice of the perithecia. Analogous appendages occur in some other 
species. 

The third case to which we invite attention is Hendersonia mutabilis, 
a species which occurs on twigs of Plane. The piain perithecium con- 
tains one or more cavities, more or less isolated, which produce far 
smaller hyaline bodies, and which do not accord with the genus Hen- 
dersonia but rather with Phoma, This is not indeed a case bearing 
upon the conversion of asci into spores, but is interesting as exhibiting 
one perithecium within another \ and whether considered as a new ceU 
developed within the old one, and consequently containing younger 
spores (a view at first adopted, but which, on maturer consideration, 
seems scarcely tenable), or as two forms of spores both belonging to 
the same species but produced in distinct cavities, or finally as two 
genera united within the same common receptacle, it is full of interest. 
We are not prepared, as in the last case, to say that the same wall 
from its two sides produces different forms of fruit, though in some 
sections the two fertile surfaces are so confluent above that it is very 
probable that the same fact will be found to obtain here also. 

These instances certainly seem to indicate rather a transformation of 
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organs than any totally distinct productions ; a view, indeed, which is 
not at variance with the possibility of the transformed organs bdng an 
indication of sexual functions, if we may be allowed to form any in- 
ference from known analogies in the animal world. Dr. Hooker, when 
examining the fruit of Laminaria, on his return from the Antarctic 
expedition, felt convinced of the possibility of the transformation of an 
ascus into a spore ; a view entertained long since by Fries, and which 
is certainly supported by those instances in Fungi and Lichens where 
a single spore only is developed in an ascus. The difference in the 
analysis of the genus Spharqphoron, as given by Dr. Montagne in the 
* Annales des Sciences Naturelles ' and by Dr. Hooker in the • An- 
tarctic Flora,' is probably dae to a similar change ; the former exhi- 
biting true asci containing sporidia, the latter moniliform threads 
breaking up into spores. In earlier times the analysis of one would 
have been pronounced erroneous, but the present age, with deeper 
knowledge of the apparent anomalies exhibited by nature, and, conse- 
quently, a greater measure of diffidence, regards such discrepancies as 
calls to further investigation, and as the possibly available keys for 
the solution of difficulties which have been hitherto insurmountable. 

Explanation of the Figures, 
Tab. IX. 

1. Tyifwpani% aaligna, producing both sporidiferous asci and naked 
spores from the same hymenium : — highly magnified, 

2. Spharia inquinans and Stilbospora macrosperma growing together on 
the same matrix, and having a common orifice for the emission of 
their sporidia and spores : — slightly magnified. 

a, a. a. Splujeria inquinans. b, 6, Stilhospora macrosperma, 

3. The same : — more highly magnified, 

4. Portion of the perithecium of Spluseria inquinans, producing asci 
internally and naked spores externally. 

9. Normal form of spores in Stilbospora macivsperma, 

10. Ditto in Spharia inquinans. 

Tab. X. 

5. Section showing the stroma of Stilbospora macrospertna beneath the 
cuticle with its spores : — slightly magnified. 

6. Part of the same, more highly magnified, exhibiting the sporophores 
with their spores and the sheaths at the base of the latter. 
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6. Stroma. 

c, c. c. Sporopliores with young spores apparently bursting through 
an outer membrane. 

d. Lateral and dorsal view of the mature spores. 

7. Asd of Sphsria inquinans in different stages. 

8. Sporidia of the same with the curled appendages ; the left-hand 
spore is germinating. 

11. Section of Hendersonia mutabilis, showing the two cells containing 
different bodies. 

a. Colourless bodies from the upper cell, like the spores of a Pkoma, 
6, Brown bodies from the lower cell, like those of a Hendersonia. 
<?. Dark bodies which seem to be the young state of those marked (6). 



Anqioptbbis LONGIFOLIA, CrTev, et Hook.^ of Sir TFilliam Jackson 
Hooker* 8 Herbarium, and its synonyms ; communicated by Da. W. H. 
De Veiese, Professor of Botany in the Eoyal University at Leyden. 

Fronde bipinnata, rachi secundaria terete, glabra; pinnulis valde 
remotis, petiolatis, insequaliter cordatis, longe lineari-lanceolatis, rectis 
vel curvis subfalcatisve, obtuse dentatis vel crenatis, vix serrulatis, 
subrepandisque, apice angustato fere sinuatis, in dorso pulvere quasi 
farinaceo firmissime adhserente adspersis ; costa valida, fusco-nigra, 
venis furcatis et simplicibus ; soris a margine remotis, distinctis, ad 
extremum usque apicem continuatis. 
A. longifolia, Grev, et Hook, Enum. Fit, in Hook, Bot, Misc, t?. 3. ^. 227. 

1833 (excl. omnibus synonymis !), 
Hab. Pitcaim's and Society Islands, Mathews (no, 2). Vidi in Herb. 
Hook, ipsum Mathewsii specimen, cui species Hookeriana innititur. 
Adscripta sunt : " March to May, 1830. Fronds 6-7 feet. A. if." 
(manu Mathewsii). 

Adumbratio. Duo adsunt specimina, quae ad eandem pertinent 
frondem. In his hsBc agnosco. Longitudo est 0,9 ; latitudo 0,42. 
Eachis secundaria propter desiccationem fusca, 0,005 crassa, sursum 
attenuata, recta. Pinnarum numerus sequat 26. Inferiores sunt fere 
0,175 longse, mediae 0,22 sequant, apicales sensim decrescunt. Lati- 
tudo 0,015, in omnibus fere eadem est. Apex solus 0,03 longus et 
fere 0,002 latus est. Pleraeque pinnulae fere 0,028 vel magis etiam 
a se invicem remotae, horizontales sunt, paucae curvatae vel et subfal- 
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catse, petiolulataB, petiolis fere 0,002 yd 0,035 aeqnantibiu, in aliis 
brevioribus, squamuloso-pilosis, lanuginosis, vel demom glabris. Stmc- 
tura pinnularum est membranacea, supeme opacse sunt atqae glaberrimae, 
costa proeminente atque venis primariis conspicuis. Dorsum pallidius 
est propter pulverem subtilissimum tenacissime adhsrentem, qao iota 
fere ilia superficies inter yenulas obtegitur. Costa ibi pzominet, badii 
colons et hie illic fusca lanugine tecta. Yenulse sunt altemato-pinnatse, 
badise, inde ab origiae ex costa jam furcatsB, alias vero primum sim- 
plices demum furcatae, aliae simplices sunt ; omnes in marginem, ut 
vidctur, abcunt. Venulac secundarisB ex dentis crenaeve sinu alise ad 
costam, alise ad furcaturse alam decurrunt {Eu-angiopteru, Presl, Suppl. 
Tent. Ptcrid. p. 19). Sunt hse tenuissimsB, nudee, badiae. Basis otrinque 
rotundata est, latere superiore minore, inferiore majore. Sori ad 0,001 
distantiam a margine sunt remoti, nunquam contigui, oblongi, fere 
0,002 longi. Sporangia sunt ovata vel obovata, altema 9-10-11 vel 
pauciora, in soris acuminis 3-5 na. 

Angiopterk lonffifolia, Grev. et Hook,, was first described by those 
authors in 1833 (1. c). They remark that, "if examined with a 
little attention, it can never be confounded with the A, evecta, Hofl&n." 
Notwithstanding, the species has hitherto been confounded by all the 
botanists who have since made investigations on the subject. 

It is not easy to say what AngiopterU evecta, Hoffm., is. I have had 
the very rare advantage of seeing all the specimens in the different 
herbaria of England and the Continent, in which I thought I might find 
specimens of plants of the small tribe Marattiacea (except only the 
Eoyal Herbarium at Leyden, under the direction of Dr. Blume). 
But I have not been fortunate enough to ascertain which plant must 
be considered as the species in question. My much-lamented Mend, 
Professor Gust. Kunze, of Leipsic, informed me in the spring of this 
year, a few days before his death, that he had just received the type- 
specimen of Forster, from Sprengel's herbarium. But it is not im- 
probable that there are among the Porsterian specimens very different 
forms belonging to different species. The Banksian specimens are 
probably those of Forster, and have not the least resemblance to 
Hoffmann's figure of Angiopteris evecta (Polypodium evectum, Forat,), 
It must be here remarked that a considerable number of specimens of 
Angiopteria, originally from the Society Islands, belonging to the most 
different species according to my researches, are to be found in the 
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herbaria and gardens, under the erroneous name of A, evecta, Hoffin. 
It has been sufficient for an AiigiopterU to come from Tahiti, to obtain 
the name of A. electa. 

I am very much obliged by the liberality of my esteemed friends. 
Sir William Jackson Hooker, Director of the Boyal Gturdens at Kew, 
of the President of the Idnnean Society, Robert Brown, Esq., of Pro- 
fessor Fenzl, of Vienna, Professor Presl, of Prague, the directors of the 
Botanical Gardens and Museum at Paris, Professor De Jussieu, Ad. 
Brongniart and Decaisne, to that very noble patron of science, Eran<;ois 
Baron Delessert, and Professor Miquel of Amsterdam, for having 
afforded me the opportunity of examining, without any restriction, all 
specimens of Marattiacea in their collections. I am sure that there 
is not a single species among the very great number described and 
undescaribed (nearly forty), to be compared with that of Mr. Mathews, 
the type-specimen for Greville's and Hooker's species. 

For this reason, and on account of the great confusion which exists 
among the synonyms of authors, I have thought it not superfluous to 
give the above more extensive descriptions of A. lonffifolia, Grev. et 
Hook. Guillemin's A, langifoliay Grev. et Hook. (Zephyr. Tait. p. 15, 
Paris, 1837), is not Mathews's specimen, but Moerenhout's, sent by 
this gentleman from Tahiti to M. D'Orbigny. It is in Baron Deles- 
sert's herbarium, but without a name. It belongs to Presl's A, com- 
mutata (Tent. Pterid. Supplem. p. 15). 

I can hardly think that the very acute Professor Presl has had an 
opportunity of seeing the A, longifolia of the English botanists. K 
so, it would have been impossible that he should have referred so very 
distinct a species to A, electa, Hoffm., as a synonym (Suppl. Tent. Pterid. 
p. 19). On another occasion I shall enter more fiilly into the investi- 
gation of the subject. 

In Kunze's ' Index Filicum in Hortis EuropsB Cultarum ' (Linn, 
vol. xxiii. 1850), a specimen from the Leyden garden, presented in 
1847 to that of Leipsic, is considered to be A, longifolia, Grev. et Hook. 
At that time I was still less acquainted with the different forms of 
that very polymorphous genus. But I can say, without any doubt, 
that the plant in question was not A, longifolia, Grev. et Hook. Con- 
sequently the other specimens, from the Amsterdam, Berlin, Leipsic, 
and Schonbrunn gardens, mentioned by the author in the same part of 
his work, must be, like ours, of another species. 
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Professor Miqnel, in the Index Sem. Horti Amst. 1849, and in his 
And. Bot. Ind. p. 49 (Verli. Kon. Ned. Inst. vol. iv. 1. c), has men- 
tioned as A, longifoliat Grev. et Hook. P (but very prudently with an 
interrogation) an inhabitant of Java. I have received, through the 
kindness of that botanist, all the specimens of his herbarium ; but I 
can now affirm that there is as great a difference between this species 
and the specimens of Mr. Mathews, as there can be between any two 
species of this varied genus. The apex in the Javanese specimen is 
sterile, in the Mathews specimens the apices of all the leaflets are, 
without exception, fertile. The bases are generally truncate, not un- 
equally cordate. The colour is not brown, but pale yellow. The 
under surface is not pulverulent, but smooth. The costa» the veins, 
and the veinlets are not brown, but yellow. The sori are not separated, 
but contiguous. The whole structure differs, being not membranaceous 
but coriaceous. 

If perhaps I have been successful in tracing out distinctions in some 
species of a genus of plants, of which other botanists have formed a 
different opinion, I must in this case only thank those gentlemen for 
the opportunity afforded me of thoroughly examining the objects of 
their own investigation. 



Florula Hongkongensis : an Enumeration of the Plants collected 
in the Island of Hong-Kong, hy Capt. J. G. Champion, 95^A -R^., 
the determinations revised and the new species described ly Geosg£ 
Bentham, Esq. 

{Continued from p. 812.) 
AURANTIACE^. 

1. Murray a exotica, Linn. 

Scarcely indigenous to Hong-Kong, but generally naturalized. 

2. Cookio. punctata, Eetz. — Wight et Arn. Prodr. vol. i. p. 95. 
Naturalized like the last. 

3. Glycosmis citrifolia, Lindl. Trans. Hort. Soc. vol. vi. p. 72. — 
Limonia citrifolia, Willd. — Idmonia parviflora, Bot. Mag. t. 2416. 

Eather scarce in Hong-Kong. 
4. Sclerostylis buxifolia, Benth. ; glabra v. ramulis minute puberolis, 
foliis obovali-oblongis emarginatis crebre parallele venosis, floribus 
axillaribus sessilibus subfasciculatis pentameris, staminibos liberis. 
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ovario biloculari, loculis uniovulatis. — Severinia buxifolia. Ten. Cat. 
Hort. Nap. p. 96. 

Abundant on the sides of hills near the race-course. 
Frutex humilis v. in hortis nostris arbuscula nana, divaricato-ramosa, 
ramulis junioribus obscure angulatis vel compressiusculis saepe 
puberulis, mox glabratis teretibusque. Spina axillares validse, foliis 
ssepius muito breviores, nunc rarius longiores. Folia 1-li poll, 
longa, 6-9 lin. lata, obtusissima, basi in petiolum brevem teretem 
angustata, coriacea, rigida, crebre punctata, glabra, venis a costa 
media divergentibus numerosis parallelis, utrinque multo magis quam 
in plerisque speciebus conspicuis. Florea intra bracteas minutas 
ad axiUas foliorum omrnno sessiles v. pedicello brevissimo rarius fulti, 
nunc solitarii, nunc ssepius per 2-3 fasciculati. Cahfx late campa- 
nulatus, linea brevior, glaber, laciniis 6 rotundatis obtusissimis. 
Fetala 5, vix 2 lin. longa, oblonga, erecta, glabra. Stamina 10, 
corolla breviora. lUammia dilatata, apice attenuata. AnthertB 
ovatse, loculis parallelis. Ovarium intra discum cupulatum sessile, 
subglobosum, camosum, loculis in centro minimis, ovulis paulo infra 
apicem axis centralis affixis. Stiflua brevissimus, stigmate crasso 
OYoideo pulvinato. Bacca depresso-globosa, matura nigrescens, 
seminibus magnis ovoideis. 

Specimens communicated to me by Professor Tenore, from the 
Royal Botanic^ Grarden of Naples, have enabled me to identify his 
Severinia as a not uncommon Chinese plant. It was gathered also at 
Macao by Mr. Millett, and referred, in the Botany of Beechey's Voyage, 
to the Atalantia monopkylla, DC. The latter plant appears to be con- 
fined to India ; and all the more Eastern species referred to it by myself, 
as well as by other botanists, prove to be species of Scleroatylia, 
5. Sderostylis venosa^ Champ., sp. n. ; glabra, foliis subsessilibus ovatis 
v. ovali-oblongis obtusis subemarginatisque coriaceis crebre parallele 
yenosis reticulatisque, floribus axillaribus breyiter racemosis 4-5- 
meris, ovario biloculari loculis biovulatis, stylo stigmate longiore. 
Fever Hospital Hill, and other localities. 
Habitus sequentis (S. Hindm), folia ramulorum floriferorum fere S, buxi- 
foliay sed basi obtusissima et brevius petiolata, inferiora multo majora, 
3 poll, longa, \\ poll. lata. Fenatio fere S, buxifolus. Spina validas. 
Racemus unicus suppetit axillans, rachi semipollicari, floribus 4 bre- 
viter pedicellatis. Cal^x 8, ffindsii, sed lacinise nunc 4 tantum, nunc 
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5. Petdla et Stamina jam delapsa non vidi. Ovarium ovoideum, in 
stylum brevem attenuatum, stigmate multo minore quam in 8. HindsU. 
Chula ex apice loculorum gemina pendula. Bacca aurantiaca, ea 
J 8. Hindsii minor. 

J 6. Sclerostylis Hindsii, Champ., sp. n. ; glabra, foliis ovali-ellipticis 
oblongisve obtusis tenuiter venosis, floribus axillaribus subfasciculatis 
pedicellatis pentameris, staminibus subconnatis, ovario biloculari, 
loculis biovulatis, stylo stigmate breviore. — Atalantia monophyUa^ 
Benth. in Lond. Joum. Bot. vol. i. p. 483. 
Common on wooded hills in Hong-Kong. 
Ramuli novelli angulati v. compressiusculi, adulti teretes. SjpifUB validsey 
pleraeque semipoUicares. Folia li-3-pollicaiia, basi obtusa, coriacea, 
crebre punctata, venis primariis quam in prsecedentibus multo pau- 
cioribus, rete venularum parum prominulo. Fetiolm brevis, nunc 
teres, nunc marginatus v. in codem ramo late alatus. FediceUi per 
anthesin lineam longi, fructiferi paulo longiores. Calyx pedioello 
brevior, lacimis triangularibus acutis. Fetala 3 lin. longa. Stamina 
paulo breviora \filamenta dilatata, ante anthesin connata, per anthesin 
plus minus soluta, apice attenuata ; anthera ovatae, loculis parallelis. 
Ovarium disco camoso concavo impositum, ovoideo-globosum ; 
ovula ex apice loculorum geminatim pendula. Stylus brevissimns, 
stigmate crasso ovoideo. Bacca globosa, majuscula, aurantiaca. 

Olacine-e. 

^ 1. Schcepfia Chinemis, Grardn. et Champ, in Kew Joum. Bot. vol. i. 

p. 308. 

At first considered to be rare, but found afterwards abundantly in the 
Happy Valley woods, growing to a tall straggling under-tree, with 
brittle branches, and flowering profusely. The flowers are usually 
light pink, but they vary, being sometimes nearly white ; they have a 
delicious perfume of almond paste. 

2. Cansjera lanceolata, Benth. in Lond. Joum. Bot. vol. i. p. 491. 

A climber, by no means common, flowering in November. Found 
at East Point, in the Happy Valley, and Little Hong-Kong. 

VlTACE-ffi. 

1. Cissus diver8\foliay Walp. PL Meyen. p. 314. 
Very frequent in ravines and on barren hills. 
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EUTACE-E. 



1. Xanthoxylum nitidum, DC. Prod. vol. i. p. 727. 
Bather abundant in ravines. 

3. Xanthoxylum cuspidatumy Champ., sp. n. ; aculeis sparsis, foliolis 
15-25 petiolulatis ovatis longe obtuseque cuspidatis coriaceis nitidis, 
paniculis axillaribus terminalibusque floribundis folio pluries breviori- 
bus, floribus (masculis) tetrameris. 
Less common than the X. nitidum, and rather local. 

Species X. niiido affinis, at pluribus notis distincta. Hamuli petiolique 
parce aculeati, cinerascentes sed glabri. Petioli communes 8 poll, et 
ultra longi. Ibliola opposita vel ssepius altema, tria ultima ad 
apicem petioli more generis digitata, omnia longiuscule petiolulata, 
1-2-pollicaria, vix insequilatera, apice in acumen longum abrupte 
contracta, margine recurva et minute crenulata v. subintegerrima, 
basi angustata v. cuneata, crassiuscula et rigida, supra nitidissima, 
subtus pallida et fusco-punctata, punctis non pellucidis. Fanicula 
florum masculorum a basi ramosissimse, li-2-pollicares, cinerascentes. 
Sepala minuta. Petala 4, linea paulo lougiora, glabra, aestivatione 
imbricata. Stamina 8, glabra, petalis duplo longiora. Ovarii rudi- 
mentum parvum, disco immersum. Mores foemineos non vidi. 
Fructus carpella saepius 4, reticulato-rugosa, 3 lin. diametro. 

3. Xanthoxylum Imtiscifolium, Champ., sp. n. ; aculeatum, glabrum, u' 
foliolis 7-11 oblique obovatis oblongisve obtusis basi acutis, petiolo 
angulato, paniculis fructiferis longe pedunculatis laxe corymbosis 
folia subsequantibus, floribus (foemineis) pentameris. 
Common on Mount Gough and other localities, flowering in August. 

Frutex erectus. Aculei ramulorum breves, pauci, sursum incurvi. 
Petiolus communis 3-5-pollicaris. Foliola pleraque opposita, 1-2- 
pollicaria, vix obtusissime acuminata, basi ssepius in petiolulum 
brevem longe et insequaliter angustata, tenuiter coriacea, nitidula, 
pellucido-punctata. Fanicula fosminea bis terve trichotomse v. um- 
bellatim ramosae, glabrae. Sepala 5, parva, ovata, aestivatione im- 
bricata. Fetala lineam longa, aestivatione imbricata. Stamina 
nulla. Ovaria 2, semiobovoidea, singula apice in stylum brevem 
stigmate magno peltato coronatum attenuata. Otmla in quoque 
ovario 2, collateralia. . CarpeUa 2 lin. diametro, tuberculata. Flores 
masculoB non vidi. 
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/ 4. Xwaihoxyhim ptelettfolium. Champ., sp. n. ; inerme, glabmm, folii^ 
oppositis, foliolis temis oblongis acuminatis basi longe angustatis, 
paniculis axillaribus laxifloris petiolum panlo superantibas, floribus 
(masculis) 3-4-meri8. 
On Mount Gough, rare, flowers in August (Champ.). Also in the 

Philippines (Cuming, n. 1819). 

Frutex erectus, speciminibus siccitate paUescentibus. RamuU ad nodes 
compressi. Petioli communes circa I^ poll, longi. FoUola majora 
3-4-pollicaria, tenuia, integerrima v. obsolete crenata, creberrime 
pellucido-punctata. l^orescentia sicdtate flavicantes^ graciles, flori- 
bus numerosis parvis. Petala f lin. longa, cestiyatione imbiicata. 
Stamina glabra, duplo longiora. Flores fosmineos non vidi. Garpella 
fructm ssepius 4, baud rugosa, 2-2^ lin. lata. 

5. Boymia glabrifoliay Champ., sp. n. ; foliis pinnatis glabrisy foliolis 
3-7 ovatis acuminatis supra nitidis, corymbi ranus puberulis. 
Scarce in Hong-Kong, but abundant on the Chinese coast. It flowers 

in September, and is often blighted when coming into flower by tl^ 

typhoons of that season (Champ.). It was also gathered in China by 

Mr. Parkes, collector to the Horticultural Society. 

Arbor y ramis teretiusculis glabris. Folia opposita, inferiora ssepe tri- 
foliolata, pleraque 5- rarius 7-foliolata. FoUola opposita, longiuscule 
petiolulata, terminalia 2-3-pollicaria, inferiora ssepius minora, omnia 
longiuscule acuminata, basi acuta, lateralia ssepe basi insequalia, 
penninervia, parce peUucido-punctata, subtus pallida. Panicula 
trichotoma, corymbosa,, ampla, floribunda, ad ramificationes articulate 
et minute bracteata, ramulis compressis adpresse pubearulis. Flores 
in specimine omnes masculi, pedicello lineam longo fulti. Cafyx 
rainutus, apertus, 5-dentatus. Corolla li lin. longa, glabra, petalis 
5 oblongis sestivatione valvatis. Stamina 5, hypogyna, petalis 
alternantia et iis paulo longiora. Filamenta basi incrassata et longe 
ciliata. Antherce magnse, loculis longitudinaliter dehiscentibus. 
Ovarii rudimentum disco tenui impositum, camosnm, oblongmn, 
apice in lobos 5 breves lineares parce ciliatos v. glabros divisnm. 
Ov7ila nulla detexi. Adest etiam pars paniculse fructiferse absque foliis 
separatim lecta;. Huic inflorescentia omnino maris, carpella 5, 
juniora approximata, demum radiatim divaricata, fere 2 lin. lata, 
dorse biangulata couvexa et rugulosa, endocarpio cartilagineo demum 
soluto. Semitia solitaria cum vestigiis ovuli alterius abortivi, sub- 
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globosa, ventre affixa, hilo oblongo, omoia in spedmine adhue 
immatura. 
J 6. Toddallia flonbmda, WaU. PL As. Ear. vol. iii. p. 17, t. 232. 
Eather scarce in Hong-Kong. 
7. CjansiowaSirednosa, DC. Prod. vol. i. p. 722. 
A common tree in the Happy Valley woods. The fruit, when ripe, 
is white, that of C. peduneulata is black. Flowers and fruits in autumn. 

SiMABUBEiB. 

1. Brucea SunuUrana^ Boxb. — ^Planch, in Lond. Jouru. Bot. vol. v. 
p. 575. 
Low grounds and roadsides. 

Staphyleace^. 

1. Eyrea vemaUa^ Champ.* — Staphylea simplic^olia^ Gardn. et 
Champ, in Kew Joum. Bot. vol. i. p. 309. 

Not uncommon in ravines on Mount Victoria and Mount Gbugh, 
forming a shrub of three to four feet in height, in flower in March and 
April, and in fruit in October. There are two, if not three varieties of 
it, with broader or narrower leaves, and flowers a dirty white or purplish, 
especially when in bud. 

Notwithstanding the similarity of the flowers of this plant to those 
of Slapkylea, yet the general habit of the plant, its leaves always simple, 
its erect trichotomous inflorescence, and the fruit (observed by Captain 
Champion since Dr. Ghirdner's description was written), are so distinct, 
that we cannot any longer retain it in that genus. Dr. Gkurdner's 
description of the ovary is also rather a theoretical one than that of its 
actual appearance, for the carpels are completely combined into a single 
three-celled ovary, with a simple style, of which even the stigmatic 
apex is scarcely lobed. We, therefore, now propose it as a separate 
genus, under the above name of Eyrea^ with the following character : — 
Floret hermaphroditi. Sepiala 5, decidua, eestivatione valde imbricata, 

2 exteriora minora. Petala 5, sub disco hypogyno integro v. sub- 

*" This new genus is named by Captam Champion in honour of his friend Colonel 
Eyre, lately returned from Hong-Kong, with a considerable herbarium collected 
there, containing several additionid species, which will be duly recorded in the present 
florula. He has also brought over a valuable collection of Chinese seeds, which he 
has presented to the Royal Gkurdena at Kew, and a large and interesting set of rice- 
paper drawings of plants. 
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crenato inserta, oblonga, sessilia, subaeqailonga, eestiyatione imbiicata. 
Stamina 5, petalis altema et cum iis inserta ; filametUa complanata ; 
anthera ovatse, versatiles, loculis parallelis longitudinaliter dehiscen- 
tibus. Ovarium supra discum subsessile, obovoideum, triloculare, 
OYulis in. quoque loculo 6-8 axi centrali afi&xis horizontalibuB ana- 
tropis. Siylw columnaris, triqueter, apice truncatus, stigmate levi- 
ter dilatato obscure trilobo. Fructua subglobosus, baud inflatus, 
indehiscens, abbrtu bilocularis, loculis monospermis. Semina plano- 
convexa, pulpo farinaceo involuta. Emhryo (exalbuminosus ?) cavi- 
tatem implens, cotyledonibus camosis, radicula conica. 
The affinities of the genus, as well as of the whole of this small Order, 

are evidently much closer with Sapindacea and their allies than with 

Celastrinea, 

2. Turpinia Napalenmy Wall. — ^Wight et Am. Prod. vol. i. p. 156. 

Wight. Ic. t. 972. 
Common in ravines. 

HiPPOCEATEACE-a:. 

This Order, or rather suborder, only differs from the exalbuminous 
genera of Celastrinea in that the number of stamens corresponds with 
that of the carpels, and not with that of the petals or sepals. 

1. Hippocratea oi^ww/bfo'a, Eoxb. — ^Wight et Arn. Prod. vol. i. p. 104, 
var. P pauciflora ; cymis folio brevioribus paucifloris, pedicelhs corolla 
glabra duplo longioribus. 

Frequent in ravines on Victoria Peak; flowers early in summer. 
The fruit, which ripens in summer, varies in shape, the carpels being 
sometimes elliptical and entire, sometimes broadly obovate and more or 
less emarginate. 

Celasteine^. 

1. Evonymus nitidm^ Benth. in Lond. Joum. Bot. vol. i. p. 483. 
Common in ravines. The flowers are pea-green and the capsules 
reddish-coloured. 

2. Evonymus longifolim. Champ., sp. n. ; glaberrimus, foliis oppositis 
petiolatis elongato-oblongis remote pauciserratis subcoriaceis nitidis, 
cymis paniculatis paucifloris petiolo paulo longioribus, floribus pen- 
tameris, petalis margine leviter crenulato-crispulis, ovulis erectis. — 
Folia 4-6 poll, longa, 1-li poll, lata, laurina, nitida, paacivenia. 
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Cf^marum pedunculi communes 3-6 lin. longi. Corolla circa 3 lin. 

diametro. 

Very rare in the Happy Valley woods. The capsule of this species 
is much smaller and slighter than in E, nUidua, It is reddish-coloured, 
and its segments are narrow obcordate. The flowers are light green. 

3. Evonymus lax^orttSy Champ., sp. n. ; glaberrimus, foliis petiolatis 
oyaH-ellipticis obtuse acuminatis integerrimis paucicrenatisque basi 
acutis nitidulis pauciveniis, cymis laxis paucifloris folio paulo bre- 
vioribus, floribus majusculis pentameris, petalis margine crenulato- 
crispulis, ovulis erectis. — Bami subteretes. Folia consistentia laurina, 
2i-3-pollicaria. Cyma circa 7-florse, ramulis pedicellisque tenuibus. 
Flores roseo-purpurei, 5 lin. diametro. 

Happy Valley woods, rare. 

4. Evonymus hederaceus. Champ., sp. n. ; scandens vel radicans, gla- 
berrimus, foliis petiolatis ovatis acuminatis rotundatisve paucicrenatis 
basi acutis nitidis subcoriaceis, cymis folio multo brevioribus pauci- 
floris, floribus majusculis tetrameris, petalis integerrimis, ovulis reverso- 
pendulis, capsula subglobosa leviter quadrisulca non muricata. — Ra- 
muli tetragoni, virides, siccitate minute rugulosi. Folia forma valde 
variabilia, pleraque latiuscule ovata, 2-3 poll, longa, 1-|- poll, lata, 
longiuscule acuminata et basi in petiolum 3~4-linearem angustata ; 
variant tamen nunc anguste ovali-elliptica v. fere lanceolata, nunc ob- 
tusissima fere orbicularia, omnia paucivenia et consistentia laurina. 
Oyma 3-7-flor8B, pedunculo communi semipollicari leviter compresso, 
pedicellis ultimis 2 lin. longis. Flores 5 lin. diametro, albo-vires- 
oentes, inodori. Ccdycis lacinise 4, breves, latissimse, margine bre- 
vissime crenulato-lacerse. Petala 4, sessilia, orbiculata, demum 
reflexa, integerrima, glabra. FiUmenta ad marginem disci lati 
integri inserta, petalis dimidio breviora, basi dilatata, demum recur- 
va ; anihera primum erectse, mox reflexae, basifixse, didymse, bilocu- 
lares. Ovarium disco semi-immersum, depresso-hemisphsericum, 
4-loculare. Ovula in loculis gemina, collateralia, ex apice anguli 
intend reverso-pendula. Capsula fere 5 lin. diametro, laeviuscula v. 
leviter corrugata, glabra, 4-locularis, 4-valvis. Semina arilla cocdnea 
involuta. 

Abundant in a ravine of Victoria Peak, climbing over the rocks, and 
rooting. Mowers in May. In habit it comes near to the American 
H, obovakm (now considered as a variety of E, Americanum) so admir- 
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ably illustrated in Gray and Sprague's Dlnstrations of the North 
American Grenera, vol. ii. 1. 171 ; and the general structure of the flowers, 
especially of the ovary and ovules, is the same. It differs in its tetra- 
merous not pentamerous flowers, the smooth fruit, and some other 
minor particulars. 

4. Celastrus ffinckii, Benth. ; scandens, glaberrima, foliis obloij^gis 
obtuse acuminatis calloso-serratis rigide coriaceis, cymis subsessilibus 
laxe paudfloris axillaribus v. ad apices ramorum anguste subpani- 
culatis, capsula ovato-globosa basi obtusa trisulca monosperma. — 
Catha monosperma, Benth. in Lond. Joum. Bot. vol. i. p. 483, exd. 
syn. Roxb. 

A trailing plant, gathered in Hong-Kong, both in flower and firuit, 
Mr. Hinds's specimens previously described having been in fimit only. 
Captain Champion's notes on the precise locality are, however, unfortu- 
nately lost. The species bears considerable resemblance to the C. 
monosperma, Eoxb. (a Silhet plant of which 1 have now good specimens 
both in flower and fruit), but is quite distinct in foliage, inflorescence, 
and fruit. The leaves are stiffer, more narrowed at the base, and the 
crenatures much fewer and more distant. The peduncles are mostly 
axillary, branching nearly from the base, and bearing from three to ten 
flowers of the size of those of C, pamculata, each having a pedicel of 
from 1^ to 2 Hnes long ; whilst those of C, monosperma are very much 
smaller and more numerous, crowded together at the top of a peduncle 
near half an inch long. The form, size, and structure of the capsule 
are like those of 0, paniculata, without any narrowing of the base, as 
in C. monosperma and C. Championi, although it is always monoeper- 
mous (by abortion) as in the two latter, not three-seeded as it usually is 
in C, paniculata* All these species belong to the true Cekistri, not to 
Catha, to which I had erroneously referred them in my former paper. 

5. Celastrus Ckampioni, Benth. — Catha Benthanm, Gardn. et Champ, 
in Kew Joum. Bot. vol. i. p. 310, excl. syn. Benth. 

The species described by Gtirdner is different both from Roxburgh's 
C, nu>nosper7na and from the above C, ffindsii, I have not myself seen 
the flowers, but the leaves are broader than in both those species, and 
the capsule, which is remarkably narrowed at the base, as in C, mono* 
sperma, is, as mentioned by Gardner, veiy considerably larger. It was 
found trailing over the bare rocks, in a ravine of Victoria Peak. 

(7b be continued.) 
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Journal of a Voyage from Santarem to the Barra do Rio Negro ; 

by Richard Spruce, Esq. 

{Continued from p, 278.) 

After passing the mouth of the Maue, there was no perceptible 
current in the Eamos : the water was very warm, and so thick with 
the slime of decomposing confervce, as to be very unwholesome to 
drink. We were told by parties of Indians whom we met, that the 
upper mouth was still closed, and consequently that we should be 
unable to get out into the Amazon ; but on the 1 8th the water, though 
still unchanged in colour, began to run a little, and several small Ilhas 
de Capim and branches of trees passed us, indicating that some force 
was in action above. When day broke on the following morning, the 
water had assumed a yellow tinge, and as we proceeded on our voyage 
several masses of scum floated by us, and the current was decidedly 
strong. There was now no doubt that the waters of the Amazon had 
entered the Eamu-or6moqduay as the upper mouth of the Ramos is 
called by the Indians ; and towards night of the same day we had 
fuller proof of it, in occasional sudden influxes of water, making the 
whole river a series of whirlpools. On one occasion, when one of 
these irruptions caught us near the middle of the river, the canoe 
became quite ungovernable : it whirled round I suppose a hundred 
times, and all our exertions did not suffice to bring it into smoother 
water. We were drifting rapidly downwards, and in continual danger 
of thumping against the side or on some sandbank, when fortunately a 
breath of wind sprang up, and though it did not last more than ten 
minutes, it sufficed to put us nearly across the river, and into com- 
paratively still water. The meeting of the cold waters of the Amazon 
and the heated waters of the Ramos had an extraordinary effect on the 
fish in the latter, they floated on the surface quite benumbed and 
stupefied, and we caught as many of them as we liked with our hands. 
On the 19th we had fresh fish in superabundance, and we salted 
down as many pescados (a delicate fish, the size of a large trout) as 
served us for t«n days afterwards. This phenomenon takes place every 
year, not only in the Ramos, but in many other furos of the Amazon ; 
but I had not been previously informed of it, and therefore had not 
ascertained the temperature of the water of the Ramos before it was 
mixed with that of the Amazon, as I ought to have done. 

VOL. III. 2 X 
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A little after noon on the 21 at we reached a group of three sitios, 
called " As Pedras," on account of several large blocks of volcanic 
rock lying close by the river. Here we learnt that the current was so 
strong in the Ramu-or6mo9aua that unless we were content to wait 
several days for the river to fill, or could procure the assistance of three 
or four men, there was no possibility of our passing it. It was on the 
18th that the Amazon burst into the Ramos, with a noise which was dis- 
tinctly heard here, although nearly a day's journey distant, and a montaria 
attempting to pass on the 20th was split by the force of the current. We 
determined on the latter alternative, and until the men could be found I 
occupied myself in examining the surrounding vegetation, which, how- 
ever, presents great sameness throughout the Ramos, and in its general 
features does not differ from that of the Amazon. Since leaving 
Villa Nova, I had constantly made inquiries respecting the Victoria^ but 
could not hear of it, excepting that Capita6 Pedro described it as existing 
abundantly in the Lago de Sarucu ; but this was very far out of our 
way. At the " Pedras " I was glad to learn that it grew in a small 
lake on the opposite side of the Ramos, and within a short distance ; 
but I had no montaria to enable me to reach it, for one of Our men — 
a Juma Indian — ^had run away a few nights previously with our 
montaria and all our fishing-tackle, nor was there any montaria at the 
sitio where we were staying, but I was told I might borrow one at a 
sitio a little higher up. To this sitio I accordingly proceeded, and 
found at it an old man and his three sons, men of middle age, with 
their children. Two of the sons had just come in from a fishing expe- 
dition : the third had his arm in a sling, and on inquiring the cause, 
I learnt that seven weeks ago he and his father had been fishing in the 
very lake I wished to visit, in a small montaria, which remains constantly 
in the lake (the outlet being dried up), and that having reached the 
middle and laid aside their paddles, they were waiting for the fish with 
their bows and arrows, when, unseen by them, a large jacar^ glided 
under the montaria, gave them a jerk which threw them both into the 
water, and seizing the son by the right shoulder, dived with him at 
once to the bottom, the depth being, as they supposed, about four 
fathoms. In this fearful peril he had presence of mind to thrust the 
fingers of his left hand into the monster's eyes, and after rolling over 
three or four times, the jacard let go his hold, and the man rose to the 
surface, but mangled, bleeding, and helpless. His father immediately 
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swam to his assistance, and providentially the two reached the shore 
without being- further attacked. I was shown the wounds — every tooth 
had told; and some idea may be formed of this one terrible gripe, when 
I state that the wounds inflicted by it extended from the collar-bone 
downwards to the elbow and the hip. All were now healed, except one 
very bad one in the armpit, where at least one sinew was completely 
severed. Even this seemed to me in a fair way to heal soon ; but 
though this should be the case, the deep scars and the useless arm (for 
it seems improbable that he will ever again be able to move his elbow 
or his shoulder) will ever remain to tell the tale. The only remedy 
applied was the milk of a tree called Acaraipu-rana, which I much 
wished to see, but was told it was a long distance by water to the 
place where it grew. 

The sight of the wounded man was no encouragement to prosecute 
my enterprise, but I was very desirous to procure the fruit of the 
Victoria^ and as three of the little fellows who were running about " ao 
fresco," offered to row me over, and their gi'andfather made no objec- 
tion, I did not hesitate to avail myself of their services. The outlet 
of the lake was speedily reached, when we disembarked and followed 
the dried bed of the igarape, in which my guides were not slow to 
detect the recent footsteps of a jacar^. In five minutes more we 
reached the lake, and embarked in the frail montaria, in which it was 
necessary so to place ourselves before starting as to preserve an exact 
balance, and then coasted along towards the Victoria, which appeared 
at a distance of some 150 yards. We had made but a few strokes, 
when we perceived by the muddy water ahead of us that some animal 
had just dived. As we passed cautiously over the troubled water a 
large jacar^ came to the surface a few yards from the off-side of our 
montaria, and then swam along parallel to our course, apparently 
watching our motions very, closely. Although the little fellows were 
frightened at the proximity of the jacare, their piscatorial instincts 
were so strong, that at sight of a passing shoal of fish they threw 
down their paddles and seized their mimic bows and arrows (the latter 
being merely strips of the leaf-stalk of the Bacuba, with a few notches 
cut near the point), and one of them actually succeeded in piercing and 
securing an Aruana, of about eighteen inches long. Our scaly friend 
still stuck to us and took no notice of our shouting and splashing in 
the water. At length the eldest lad bethought him of a large harpoon 
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which was lying in the bottom of the montaria ; he held this up and 
poised it in his hand, and the jacard seemed at once to comprehend its 
use, for he retreated to the middle and there remained stationary until 
we left the lake. 

There were three plants of the Victoria, only the largest of which 
was in flower and fruit. I suppose this plant covered a surface of 
six hundred square feet, although none of its leaves exceeded six feet 
in diameter. The fruits were all under water, and some of them par- 
tially decomposed, with the ripe seeds falling out. One of the flowers 
was the most magnificent I have seen : its petals of the deepest rose, 
perfectly expanded, and exhaling a delicious odour. 

On the morning of the 23rd we left the Pedras, having obtained a 
promise of assistance on the following day to pass the mouth of the 
Ramos from a brother of the wounded man. There was no wind to 
aid us, and our progress was very slow against the strong current, for 
our crew was now reduced to two, having originally numbered only three, 
the captain included. It was night when we reached a place where the 
water began to run furiously, being about a mile distant from the real 
mouth, which we could see very plainly. We anchored on the right 
bank, adjacent to a broad sandy delta, extending to the Amazon, and 
in winter deep under water. After supper I started with the captain 
to explore the passage by starlight, and after stumbling into sundry 
holes, and rounding a good many pocinhoa (" little wells," as the lagoons 
left in the sand are called), we reached the mouth. Here we found 
the waters of the Amazon entering with a force and a noise truly 
formidable, and ploughing through the sand in «uch a manner as to 
make a wall in it of fifteen feet high, from which the increasing torrent 
was every moment tearing large masses and thus widening its bed. On 
the following morning, after waiting for some hours in vain for the 
promised aid, we resolved to attempt the perilous passage. It is 
impossible for any one to travel much on these rivers without acquiring 
something of the practice of navigation, and Mr. King and I had con- 
stantly taken the helm for more than half the day ; we were indeed 
heartily sick of the protracted voyage, and glad to do anything in 
our power to accelerate it. On this occasion the strong cable of the 
anchor was secured to the fore-mast, and carried on shore to serve as a 
hauling-rope, Mr. King and our man yoking themselves to it, while I 
took the helm, and the captain placed himself in the prow with a pole. 
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As long as there was water deep enough to float our canoe within five 
or six yards of the side we got on well enough, but when we were 
obHged to put out a little farther the current was too strong for our 
united force, and the canoe was in great danger of being carried away. 
We toiled on until noon, making very little headway, and as it began 
to be excessively hot, we allowed the canoe to take the ground, and 
resolved to wait until the air became cooler. In the interval we occu- 
pied ourselves in cooking our dinner, and were just about to fall on 
our boiled pirarucu, when a canoe appeared behind us, containing our 
friend of the Pedras, with two stout Indians and two boys. We made 
a hasty meal and by two o'clock were again under way. This was 
the disposition of our force : I was voted to the helm, the captain 
placed himself in the prow vrith a long pole to ascertain continually 
the depth of water, while the remaining hands tugged at the rope on 
land. We could now stand out more into the middle of the stream, 
where the current ran fast and furious, making a deep roaring against 
the prow as we ploughed through it ; and my principal object was to 
keep the head of the vessel well out, as the force applied to the rope 
tended continually to draw her in shore, and had she turned in that 
direction, the current would have borne her violently on the bank, and 
either have swamped her or at least have brought on us a mountain of 
sand. The exertion required was so great, that the perspiration ran 
down my arms and legs, and my hands were quite sore ; but most 
happily we succeeded in getting clear out into the Amazon vrithout 
once grounding, though we had rarely so much as a fathom of water. 
Those on shore could not have suffered less than myself, for the sun 
and the white sand were scorching hot. The rope pressing on the 
edge of the cliff brought down, every few seconds, large masses 
of sand, but we stood far enough out to avoid them. It would 
be difficult to express what a load was taken off our minds when 
we found ourselves once laaore on the broad Amazon, and our 
previous silent anxiety was changed into noisy expressions of joy. 
The wind was blowing fair, and lasted until near sunset, sufficing to 
put us over to the opposite shore of the Amazon, along which our 
course now lay. 

The Eamu-or6mo9aua, and the dangers of its passage, are weU 
known to the Indians on the Amazon. Last year a canoe, larger than 
ours, attempting to pass it, was wrecked, the captain rashly scorning 
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to seek the advice and assistance of any of the neighbouring settlers. 
The last re^^ch of the Ramos is nearly due north. 

The inhabitants of the numerous sitios on the Eamos are either 
Tapuyas or Mesti90s, of various shades of colour. The only white man 
we met with was the Capitao Pedro, and he could not be reckoned as 
more than a visitor. Notwithstanding that the land is exceedingly 
fertile, and the lakes abound in fish and waterfowl, the people live in a 
state of comparative destitution ; their only care being to eat up all 
their provisions to-day and reserve nothing for the morrow. Money 
they rarely see, and when they have it they are unable to count it. 
Their sole article of commerce is pirarucu, and even this is generally 
sold before it is caught. When we visited them there was great lack 
of farinha, their custom being to make it almost from day to day ; and 
they levied frequent contributions on my biscuits, coffee, salt, &c. 

Throughout the Amazon and its branches, I have found that the 
indigenous inhabitants have no idea of a country, save as of land 
bordering a great river. I am often asked, " Is the river of your laud 
large ?" " Is there much campo ?" " Are the matos very extensive ?" 
They are filled with astonishment when I say that nearly all our forests 
are planted. " Why, here," say they, " when one wants to plant a 
tree, one must first cut down a dozen to make room for it ! " I have 
often had occasion to remark that people not born in, or not accustomed 
to, a romantic country, are slow to appreciate the picturesque. A 
Paraense's idea of beautiful scenery supposes a land perfectly flat, with 
broad rivers, the stiller the better. The idea of mountains always 
suggests cachoeiras and rapids, impossible or dangerous to be traversed 
by canoes. When I make inquiries respecting an unvisited region, 
hoping to hear of " antres vast and deserts wild," they on their part 
expect to give me pleasure by describing it as a " terra bonita, plaina 
— la uao ha lugares feios, nem serras nem cachoeiras." One essential 
of a fine country to them, and not an object of indifference to any 
traveller, is that it contains " muita caga, muito peixe." 

On the 29th we passed Serpa, on the north shore. It is the exact 
counterpart of Villa Nova, but rather more pleasantly situated. On 
the morning of the 2nd of December a montaria came up with us, in 
which was an old man, who was bound for a sugar-engenho, which an 
Englishman, Mr. M'CuUoch, is forming on a Parana-min, about a day's 
journey below the river and lake of Paraquecoara. I had made 
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Mr. M*Culloch's acquaintance last year at Para, and I gladly seized 
the opportunity of going forward to visit him. We reached his engenho 
about two o'clock, and I remained with him until our canoe came up, 
about noon on the following day. There is no manufactory of sugar 
in the province, except near Para, and at this distance in the interior 
the diflGiculties to be overcome in commencing such an undertaking are 
immense. Mr. M. has already been a year employed in clearing away 
forest, planting cane, arranging his water-power, &c., and he has yet a 
great deal to do ere the engenho is completed. The only workmen 
on whom he can depend are a few slaves of Senhor Henrique of the 
Barra. At daybreak on the 3rd I found him occupied with a number 
of Mura Indians, of all sorts and sizes, who had come to work for the 
day. There are several small colonies of these people on the lakes 
hereabouts, and when they take it into their heads to work, this is the 
way they do. — They come to Mr. M*Culloch early in the morning, 
when he gives each of them a pinga of casha9a. Afterwards any one 
who is so rich as to possess a palm-leaf hat — and, if not, he is pro- 
vided with a fragment of cloth of some kind — holds it out, and Mr. 
M. dispenses into it a cuya-full of farinha, and as much dried fish as 
wiU serve for the day. Every one takes his rations separately — even 
the father and child — the husband and wife. They now work until 
sunset, when they again come to their employer for a parting j[?e»^a, 
and then betake themselves to their forest-homes. This lasts for two 
or three days, when they begin to feel fatigue or ennui at this mode of 
life, and Mr. M'CuUoch sees no more of them for perhaps a week. 
You will easily perceive that the sole inducement of these people to 
labour is the casha9a ; and I was amused to see the ease and the gusto 
with which little naked urchins tipped off their pinga — a quantity 
assuredly sufficient to choke me twice over. 

At Mr. M*Culloch's I saw some blocks of wood lying about, 
resembling Itaiiba in colour and texture, but much harder and heavier. 
He was so kind as to cut off for me a portion of one of them, which 
I send you, and I should be much obliged if you would ascertain its 
specific gravity, for I have never seen so heavy a wood, and I doubt if 
there be a heavier in existence. You will remember that when Edwards 
visited the Barra, Mr. M*Culloch had a saw-mill near : this has been 
since burnt down, but Mr. M. informed me that the main-shaft in it 
was made of this heavy wood, its dimensions being fourteen feet long 
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by fifteen inclies in diameter, and that he estimated its weight at a ton. 
If this be correct, its weight, in proportion to the same bulk of water, 
is as 3584to 1718, or more than twice as heavy ; but this is scarcely 
credible. Mr. M. took me up the igarape which supplies his engenho 
to show me the tree, which is called Firanha-uba. It is one of the 
largest forest-trees, with slight sapopemas at the base, and from its 
leaves I do not hesitate to refer it to Rhi2ohole(S ; possibly it may be 
a Caryocaty but it seems a different species from any I have hitherto 
gathered. The timber is excellent for miU-work, or for anything 
which requires to be kept under water. 

I will not farther weary you with details of a wearisome voyage. 
The rains had lately been almost incessant, the river began to run 
furiously, and the winds were generally from above. With these 
obstructions combined against our slow-sailing craft, we did not enter 
the mouth of the Rio Negro until the morning of the 10th. The 
change from the yellow waters of the Amazon to the black waters of 
the Eio Negro is very perceptible, and indeed abrupt. The latter are 
black as ink when viewed from above, and not the deep blue of the 
waters of the Tapajoz : in shallow places they appear purple, and 
stones or sticks at the bottom seem red : when taken up into a glass 
they are of a pale amber-colour, and quite free from any admixture 
of mud. 

The Solimoes enters, from the left, while the Amazon seems a more 
direct continuation of the Kio Negro. The last is broader than the 
Solimoes, but it is less deep, and its waters are placid almost as a lake. 

It was dusk when we reached the Barra, which lies two nules 
within the mouth of the Rio Negro. I went on shore immediately, 
and waited on Senhor Henrique Antonio, an Italian merchant, to whom 
my letters of credit were addressed. From him we received a most 
kind and cordial reception, and he immediately gave up to us three 
rooms in one of his houses (for he owns half the Barra), where we are 
still residing : his reputation for princely hospitality is indeed almost 
world-wide. 

We are gradually recovering from the weakness and exhaustion pro- 
duced by our tedious, disagreeable voyage, and from the day of our 
landing have been hard at work. But the weather continues exces- 
sively rainy, insojnuch that we have been for three days together with- 
out being able to stir out, while at Santarem there never passed an 
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entire daj on wiiich we could not have got into tiie woodiB. I am, 
howerer, ddi^ited to find myself in the midst of a novel vegetation, 
and with, excellent foreat-tracka made to my hamls ; though, the field 
of onr operations is becoming from day to day more contraeted by the 
rapid rise of the rivers and igarapes. The MyrtacegBy MeUutamace/gj 
SoloMoeea, and EuOacetB — families which zive a charaiiter to the flora 
of the valley of the Amazon — are here qmte dilEfirent in species, ami 
partly in genera, from those of dantarem and Panu I have been giod 
to meet with abondance of a fine CatUeya, which, tmiew I am. mistalun, 
is nnknown to our Engfiah collections : it m the first *A thif genus I 
have seen in the province of Paz4, where Omkidaeea are few and far 
between. 

<To h« eamHamed., 



Omiriiutioju to He Botamf «?/ Westeex I>du ; 
^ X. A. Dalzell, Esq., M.A. 

(Omtmmgdfrtm p. 282.; 

Nat. OnL OECHTDELE-VANDiLt. 
Sabcaxthus. 

^,pemM9Mlari»\ caule simplici tereti fiexnoso folioeo penduk), foliitf 
Hnearibos acnminatis crassis cofiaceLs subtriquetris, racemis oppositi- 
foliis folio dimidio brevioribus, labelli calcare perianthii longitudiue 
comnto obtuso pendulo complete bUoculariy fauce callis duobus 
clausa, limbo brevi integro ovato obtuso crasso carnoso erecto, facie 
interiwe snlcato perianthio breviore. Dalz, Ic, wed. 

Periamtimm subpatens, diametro 5-lin. Sepala et petala conformia, 
obovata, flava, purpureo-marginata ; sepalmm supremum in colum- 
nam incumbens. Pollinia bipartibilia, glandula in apice rostelli 
horizontalis sphariea. Denies in labelli utroque margine parvi, 
truncati^ LabeUmn basi albo et violaceo pictum. — Crescit in arbo- 
ribus prope vicum Virdee in regno Warreensi ; fl. Jul. et Aug. 

EULOPHIA. 

^.Hcolor-, foliis 2-3 Hneari-lanceolatis acutis multiplicatis seroimis, 
sepalis lineari-oblongis acutis 7-uerviis, pe talis ^oblougis obtusia 
sepalis brevioribus medio trincrviis, uervis exterioribus uuilateraliter 
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peuninerviis, labio obtuse saccate trilobo, lobis lateralibas abbre- 
viatis planis erectis intermedio elougato recurvo, marginibus crispis, 
disco venis 10 crlstatk praedito, scapo sesquipedali stricto pauci- 
(9-10)-floro foliis longiore, lloribus distautibus (Juiud aecwidls ttec 
pendulis) purpureis vel flavo-vireatibus, bracteis floralibus subulatis 
ovario unciali dimidio brevioribus, capsula linear! tereti deflexa bi- 
pollicari. 
Folia 9-12 poll, longa, 2-2^ lata. — " Amberkund " Indigenoram. — 
Crescit in jugo Syhadrensi ; fl. Jun. 

Tribe Opheyde^. 

Habenaria. 

Erostres ; petalorum lacinia anterior angustior sed non elongata. 
H. unl/lora ; foliis 2-3 oblongo-lanceolatis basi angustatis apice mu- 
cronulatis planis inaequalibus, scapo gracillimo unibracteato unifloro, 
sepalis lateralibus supremo duplo majoribus obtusis patentibus, pe- 

\. talorum laciniis aequilongis, anterioribus linearibus acutis patentibus, 

posticis obtusis cum sepalo supremo ovato obtuso galeam efficientibus, 

V?\* labelli porrecti ultra medium trifidi laciniis lateralibus linearibus 

^^ -^ acutis intermedia lanceolata paulo longioribus, calcare filiformi pen- 

*^^ \; dulo curvato, ovario pedunculate triple longiore. 

*"]J- ^ Herha semipedalis. Folia 5-nervia, majora 4 poll, longa, 1 poll. lata. 

•% \"^* Sepala semiorbiculata, obtusa, petalorum lacinia anteriore hngiora. 
Columna apice mucrone longiusculo instructa. GlanduUe raagnse, 
hemisphaericse, subtus excavatse. Processus carnosi, obtusissimi. 
Flores albi. — H. rarifiorce^ Eich., proxima ; differt petalorum laciniis 
oequilongis, posteriore obtuso. — Crescit rarissime in Concano aus- 
traliore ; fl. temp, pluviali. 

Peristylus. 

P. elatus ; caule basi vaginato medio, foliese, foliis patentibus paucis 
(4-5) ellipticis, inferioribus obtusis amplexicaulibus, superioribus 
longioribus acutis calloso-mucrenatis scapo brevioribus abrupte in 
squamas acuminatas transeuntibus, sepalo supreme retundato, late- 
ralibus oblongis apice cucuUatis dorse infra apicem mucrone in- 
structis, pctalis longioribus labelleque mbintegro rotundatis sub- 
sequalibus albis, calcare spliaeroidee-scrotiformi, bracteis lanceolatis 
acuminatis flore longioribus. 

Quuli^ sesquipcdalis, strictus, pcnna) cygnea) crassitie. Spica cylinilrica, 
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multiflora, folia longc superans. Florea conferti, parvi. Folia 5-7 
poll, longa, 2^-3 lata, 5-7-nervia. — Crescit prov. Malwan ; fl. Julio. 

Tribe Malaxide^. 
Dendrobium, § 1. 

D. microchilos ; pseudo-bulbis profunde bilobis, lobis orbiculaiis valde 
depressis reticulatis epidermide albida, foliis 3-4 linearibus obtu- 
siusculis superne subplanis basi angustatis ibique scapum floriferum 
vaginantibus, floribus alternis secundis spicatis, bracteis ovato-subu- 
latis ovario longioribus, capsula sessili ovata glabra, sepalis e basi 
lata acuminatis, petalis conformibus sequilongis angustioribus labello 
ovato indiviso subduplo longioribus. 

Herba pusilla, 2-3-uncialis. Scopus filiformis, multiflorus. Flores 
straminei, minuti. Folia \-2 poll, longa, 2^-3 lin. lata, psetido- 
bulbi folia non gerentea. — Crescit supra arbores, prsecipue in ramis 
MangifertB Indica, in regno Warreensi ; fl. Aug. 

Nat.Ord. RUBIACEiE. 
Argostemma. 

1. k.glaberrimum ; erectum, 4-6-unciale, foliis 4 verticillatis lanceolatis 
acuminatis inaequalibus basi insequilateris, inflorescentia trichotoma 
umbellata foliis breviore, umbellis paucifloris, floribus 5-ineris, co- 
rollae fauce nuda, filamentis apice valde incrassatis per anthesin ad- 
hserentibus, stylo apice muricato. 

Flores diametro 3-4 lin. — Crescit supra arbores in regno Warreensi. — 
Si ex descriptione Doniana (Syst. Gard. et Bot.) judicare liceat, 
ab A. verticillato, Wall., satis diversa ; foliis margine non ciliatis, 
corolla intus eglandulosa. An A, inaquilatera, Benn., differt ? 

2. A. connatum ; caule pubescente prope basin bisquamato, foliis 2 vel 
4 verticillatis subsessilibus ovatis inaequalibus utrinque parce pube- 
rulis, pedunculo simplici glaberrimo, umbella brevi multiflora (12-15) 
bracteis foliaceis connatis suffulta, floribus 4-meris, calyce pedicellis- 
que pubescentibus, antberis erostratis obtusissimis. 

Calycis corolhsque lacinia subconformes, late ovatse, fere rotundatae. 
Corolla vix ^ 4-fida (in specie prsecedente ad basin 5 -partita). — 
Crescit in rupibus prope Chorla-ghat, lat. 15° 30' ; fl. Aug. 

Nat.Ord. AROIDE^. 

Tapinocarpus, genus novum. 

Gen. Char. Spatha basi convoluta, limbo angusto elongato, acumi- 
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nato, piano, patente. Spadix infeme interrupte androgynus (geni- 
talibus rudimentariis supra et infra stamina confertis filiformibus), 
apice cylindricus, gracilis, spatham subsequans. Anthera dis- 
tinctsB, sessiles, loculis cylindricis parallelis, connectivo multo 
majoribus, apice poro debiscentibus. Ovaria plura, libera, obconica, 
circa basin spadicis verticillata, biserialia, unilocularia. Ovula in 
loculis 6, funiculis longiusculis spongiosis, 2-3 basilaria erecta, re- 
liqtia ex apice loculi pendula. Stigma sessile, depresso-hemisphse- 
ricum. Balz. Ic. ined. 
Herba acaulis, rbizomate parvo tuberoso, perennans. Folia simultanea, 
longe petiolata, cordato-hastata, integra, lobis baseos obtusis. Sea- 
pus e foliorum basibus vaginantibus longe exsertus, fmctiferus con- 
tortus, apice solum osculans, Fructtts angulatus, 4-5-spermus. — 
Aro et Dracunculo aflBne ; differt ovnlis ditropis, a posteriore prse- 
cipue foliis integris, nam ovulomm positio, ut videtur, dubia. — Cres- 
cit in graminosis humidis Concani australioris. 

{To be continued.) 
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Letter on tJie successful cultivation of the Victoria Eegia in Phila- 
delphia, TJ. S, A., addressed to Sir W. J. Hooker, by Caleb 
Cope, Esa.* 

PhaadelpMa, September 27, 1851. 

As you so kindly responded to my wishes in supplying me with 
seeds of the far-famed Victoria, it is due to you that I should render 
some account of my stewardship. 

On the 21st of March last I planted, in small seed-pans, four out of 
the twelve seeds you sent to me. Three of these germinated as follows : 
— the first on the 10th of April, the second on the 14th of April, 
and the third on the 22nd of May. On the 24th of May one of the 
plants was transferred to the house constructed for it, and placed in a 
tank, of an octagon form, about 24 feet in diameter. The largest leaf 
was then 4^ inches in diameter. Fire-heat was applied till the 21st of 

* An eminent cultivator and patron of horticulture in that city. 



Jim^ and tiiffli wfaafly iSspeamd with ill within n fisir <imm. The 
solar Beat, with, die faanae kepr vnrr maB, wn» fflifirrwit >zi rsam rhe 
tanpaatnre of the water to ^iS^, wtniK "ix lOnasmiBtss was- abonc Vf^ 
fciggtifT. The tsmpczasiim odf dw iMnae -mu wmex; Ikjwkvi!!!, was 
natezmUyfaeiaw dieae pcnntft ar 'iiiie& dieTB Hsni^ iccaBonaily aft ipnat 
a diflerwiflB as 15^. ^atwitiusaiifiiii^ "iieae sctaec Toaaxinnji^ ami tiie 
bw tempezatoie a^ iiitervai& die pianr iaannamt in dii: huehesEC <iiCTWr 
and an t&e ^I^ of Angrwr prnmnM a dowisr Li-^ inches in rfimmfter. 
Ano^or flower ^Huaceedef L ir in a wrck, wtuck unm jjimuiiinceii bw tkts 
GimmiiXBe of die Peanuwivaonan HbzocnitnzaL foeiecj tzi Fm 17 imrbiv 
in £ameter ; die petoLfr liidne 7 inniiff^, ami 'An 'Wsc nr (Jj^jwil of the 
ilowar 3 inches^ For die paitt those wsda die phmi: ha& (xotsainttied 
two ftowQs a week, die mnxh. ^owt hioanxmx dus 'sv^nmu:. Thif 
ksftt hove fHuAed a (fiameCEr of ^ &et. The iairer tnhp: mmht ifc» 
s^ipearanix with the cwsntip-dinrTh. liea^ ami efwii soocesstvif lira^ htw 
beoi thos fibnned. This cwentf-dnirdL leaf actained at matani^t a; *&»- 
meter of a fbet i-^ inches. lu was che cwexunr-dewnidk Iimf that menstwak 
6 feet fS inches. Sjux the punn; hofr betcrm to bloufn^ thie IieaTe» ai^ 
oo( 90 IsizR ; iCilL thej ha^ve r-ached 4 ^Kt 2 inches in. dbiaufter. 
That we have sscaeAsd in prodnciD^ hr^ tea:ve» ajid ifi^wen thaiut 
yonha^ in ffngfanrf, laaodx xoxke man hMoax^bitf nihaimsti&f oi our 
diBiate. It » cotafnBr mnR natnrai to the plant thaX t&e teiD^pvftttiu!^ 
of the air doaLd be k^her tban that of the water. Tltede eoaditiotits. 
joa are awaie^ are Rterxd in Kngtand : an eiSifCi prodae«d by avtiiktal 
heat, which is of txxast less fiifoonhle than soibr heat. 

I haTe in mj kitdien-garden a small basin for catehiug the rain- 
water and owcHUm from the aqnaiinm and other hoose». It ia about 
8 or 10 fiset in diameter. Into thb basin I ptoted oooe of the 
Fldariat, on the 25th of Jnne last. The plant has grown vemarkab^ 
weD, the largest leares attaining a diameter of more than 4 l^t. It 
has not yet, howerer, bloomed, and may not, as cold weather is near 
at hand. Sash, blocked by whiting, has remained over the baain 
dnring the whole time. I am satisfied that we can flower the {Qant 
next season in this position.* The third plant is still in the am«n 
seed-pan in which the seed was sown. 

The excitement prodnoed by the suocessfiU cultivation of the 

* In our less-hiYoiiied summer climate of Soglaud* Mr, AVeekt) »t Ohelaen, Km 
saccessfoUy flowered this plant in the open air, by a (bw heating pipea la the water. 
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Victoria on this side of the Atlantic has been very great, and I am 
happy to say that no one has affirmed that the glowing accounts of the 
plant were at all exaggerated. Indeed the universal sentiment is, that no 
tongue or pen can exaggerate it. Our worthy friend and accomplished 
botanist, Dr. Darlington, who spent a night with me recently, has 
enjoyed the sight as much as anybody. The pages of our favourite 
periodical, the ' Horticulturist,' will record what has been done, and 
to whom the honour is due of sending so valuable an exotic to our 
shores. 

Since my last letter to you, in which I made some inquiries touching 
the winter treatment of the Victoria^ I see the fact stated of all the 
plants in England having died, and the opinion expressed that it is 
an annual. What the plant may do here under milder treatment re- 
mains to be seen.* C. C. 
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Papers and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Van Biemen's Land, 
Vol. I. 1850. 8vo. Hobart Town, V. D. L. 

In this work, so creditable to the rising colony of Van Diemen's 
Land, and so powerfully fostered by the present Governor, Sir WilKam 
Denison, there is more than one interesting paper relating to botany, 
on the uses and properties of plants. We may particularly mention 
the late lamented Mr. Bicheno's, on " the Potato as an article of food, 
and on the Potato-disease ; " J. Britchell, Esq., on " the export and 
consumption of Wattle Bark, and the process of Tanning;" Captain 
CoUinson on " Timber Trees of New Zealand ;" Dr. Thomas Anderson, 
on "a new species of Manna, of New South Wales;" Sir William 
Denison, " on the manufacture of Potash from Tasmanian woods " 
(one of many communications from his Excellency). 

♦ Whether annual or not (though it is, in its native country, considered to be 
perennial) is of little consequence. Those that have survived the winter in England, 
are in a measure dormant during the coldest season; but seeds are produced so 
abundantly, and the growth of the plant is so rapid, that we can never be at a loss 
to have good plants at a good season. — Ed. 
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Under the head of " Proceedings " we find the following interesting 
letter, addressed to Joseph Milligan, Esq., the very zealous and in- 
telligent secretary, on some gigantic native trees. 

" New Town Parsonage, near Hobart Town, March 19, 1849. 
" I went last week to see a very large tree, or rather two very large 
ones, that I had heard of since 184:1, but which were not re-discovered 
until Monday last. As they are two of the largest, if not the largest 
trees ever measured, I have determined to send you an account of them, 
in order that a record may be preserved in any future publication of the 
Eoyal Society. They are within three-quarters of a mile of each other, 
on a smaU stream, tributary to the North-west Bay River, pretty far up 
on the ridge which separates its waters from those of Brown's Biver. 
They are easily reached from the Huon footpath, and are in a beautiful 
vale of Sassafras and Tree-ferns, and not in an inaccessible &:ully,like most 
of our gigantic trees. I have never before seen the Tree~Zs growing 
in such luxuriance, bending over the stream like enormous cornucopias. 
The fire has never reached them, as they and the forest around them 
plainly show ; and every here and there you are puzzled on seeing a 
Sassafras-tree with a root on either side ; one in particular forming a 
natural arch, underneath which you can walk. And it was some time 
before I could tell how it was ever possible for the tree to have grown 
there, until, on looking further, I perceived that the Sassafras must 
have originally sprung from seed lodged in the bark of some Swamp- 
gum that had fallen across the brook, and as it grew it gradually sent 
out roots along the trunk, until they met terra Jirma. The trunk 
having in the course of ages decayed, has left the Sassafras-tree in 
the odd position in which we now see it. I say so much before I give 
you the measurements. I am sure the whole scene would amply repay 
you for the trouble of a ride. In addition to the giants below, there 
are, I feel confident, within a mile, at least a hundred trees of 40 feet 
in circumference. One, about forty yards from the biggest, was 60 feet 
at 4 feet from the ground, and at 130 feet must have been fully 40 
feet in circumference : it was without buttresses, but went up one solid 
massive column, without the least symptom of decay. A Silver Wattle 
was 120 feet high and 6 feet round. In fact, we named it the Vale of 
Giants, for puny indeed did men appear alongside these vegetable 
wonders. The largest we measured was, at 3 feet from the ground, 
102 feet in circumference, and at the ground 130 feet. We had no 
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means of estimating its height, so dense was the neighbouring forest, 
above which, however, it towered in majestic grandeur. This noble 
Swamp-gum is still growing, and shows no signs of decay ; it should 
be held sacred as the largest growing tree. The largest Oak on record 
is the Cowthorpe, in Yorkshire, which is 48 feet in circumference at 
3 feet from the ground. Some hollow pollard Oaks are larger, such 
as the Winfarthing, in Norfolk, which is 70 feet at the ground. — The 
second tree, also a Swamp-gum, is prostrate. It measures, from the 
root to the first branch, 220 feet, and the top measures 64 feet, in all 
284 feet 1 without including the small top, decayed and gone, which 
would carry it much beyond 300 feet. The circumference at the base 
is 36 feet, and at the first branch 12 feet, giving an average of 24 feet. 
This would allow for the solid bole 10,120 feet of timber, without 
including any of the branches. Altogether, as green timber, it must 
have weighed more than 400 tons. The Oak that gave the most timber 
was the Gelonos Oak, in Monmouthshire, which, with its branches, 
turned out 2,426 feet, but the body alone only 450 feet. 

" Thomas J. Ewinq." 



Lehmann : Novarum et minus cognitarum stirpium Pugillm nonus addita 
nova Becensume nee non enumeratione specierum omnium generis Po- 
TENTILLARUM earumque Bynonyma locupletissima ; auctore Cheis- 
TIANO Lehmann. Hamburgi, 1851. 

This is a quarto pamphlet of seventy-two pages which is very accep- 
table to every botanist. The first twenty-three pages are devoted to 
descriptions and observations of twenty new species of the genus Po- 
tentllla, from various parts of the world, known to the indefatigable 
and talented author, and the rest of the brochure is occupied by an 
enumeration, Math synonyms and references to works in which are de- 
scribed all the known species, amounting to no less than 193. The 
whole are well arranged ; primarily into sections, " FEUTicuLos-fi 
et SuppRUTicosJE ;" and " HERBACEiE." The first contains twelve 
species. The second section is divided into " Terminales " and 
" AxiLLiFLORiE ;" and these again into Series ; and again into " Tribes ** 
and " Subtribes." 
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OaUUa^ of Cbtptogaxic Plants collected by Professor W. 
Jajeeso!! iu the vieudiy qf Quito ; by William Mitten. 

(QmUmued/rom p. 57.) 

51. li i c wjBuli i— t Umg^oliMm^ Biid. Fruit immature. 

52. Zvgodoo fiaekmlatMM^ Hitten, MSS.; dioicus dense cffispitosus 
gncilis fanwiK* fiutigbtim ramosus riridis infeme ferrugineus, 
folns raaliinf lameeobtis nerro sub apioe eranido carinaiis e oelhilis 
sabrotinidB inimrfimffBie popillosis areolatis diTergentibos, peri- 
dnedaiibitt cndk longiofibiis sopeme aDgnstioribus, tbeca io 
pedaaodo bRvnsado ovato-pjriformi deopereolata sex-striala, 
opemlo firinaiilo, ftsnsumao diqtlid, exteroo dentibns ^ bigeni- 

iBlenw cffib ^ InKudm wJIvIh. — Flos mds<mh» ^. i«^- 



from ^ fgive of tlotf fg^fSKH ':^JLW«fl(7. ^^lyp^l. ^(^. iV. t. ^17), IS^ 

Ike posboBte naeoiUkft -fiac if i:[ J^^fUammat^ !v«: :V :i«v* ^ ftv5iffH*i«MV*«'. 
S$. FaJjrama ^mwwwL ^^lylL lUait-. .^-^nrtv. »V \^'K, -y W 

^%. XedEeci Ujfifuotfjim. Mc^ ^- 1>W ;t,A*ki^ Jlvt^.^ ;*^'» AM^ ■*'. 

S«. JUem 

S§. X. jwiitfc, Mitj^^ 3tt^';; a^^^^^u^ i^yM^M^. luuiik ^uuMiu* ^4uno 

iixfts«liii» irr^Mfc iiimitmmt' yi*^iik>ti^'>>iu^uiutu; ii<^ v^; bu^z/u 

pB&dohnK :- iiie wtto^ yoriioun Lam tU- tu*v<;^ <> y /allt*;/ tlM;^> j^txiii 
ctdonr, -tbe -okkir ftofi !<***■ o^' ** j^l^- U<jwii in*<J ail il<.^liiuU: </ ^i^^tib. 

igpnuides. 

6U. Pilotnebttsi <fe««ttft (Sn j, C AiuUw. Hvpauuj dciiteujuj, ^^/Z^, 
vtiL. HI. ^ / 
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Hedw, Sp. Muse, t. 74. Neckera densa, WUs, Lond, Joum. Bot, 
I?. 4. ^. 10. N. luteovirens, TayL ^. c. 1846. ^. 59. 
b. Idem, A state with the leaves broken. 

61. Pilotrichum Jamesoni (TayL), C. MuUer. Cryphea Jamesoni, 
Tayl, Lond. Joum, Bot, 1848. j9. 192. 

b. P. ramoaum (Wils.), Mitten ; monoicum, caule longiusculo rigido, 

ramis divergentibus et recurvis, foliis ovatis breviter acuminatis 

concavis, marginibus reflexis, nervo ultra medium evanido, peri- 

chaetialibus oblongis superne subulato-attenuatis, nervo ex apice 

ad medium folii descendente, theca immersa cylindrica subsessili, 

operculo conico breviter oblique rostrato, peristomio extemo e 

dentibus angustis albidis, interno angustioribus et paulo breviori- 

bus, calyptra glabra. — Crypbea ramosa, Wils, in schedula, 

A fine species, differing from P. Jamesoniy Tayl. in its shorter and 

wider leaves, with the nerve vanishing below the point, and in the 

rostrate operculum. In P, Jamesoni the nerve is excurrent, the leaves 

are serrate, particularly towards the point, and the operculum is shortly 

conical. 

62. Neckera Jamesoni, Tayl. Lond. Joum. Bot. 1846. p. 59. The 

perichaetial leaves of this species are almost subulate, those of 
N, Bouglasii are oblong, obtuse, cuspidate. 

63. N. obtusifoliay Tayl. Lond. Joum. Bot. 1848. p. 193. 

64. N. debilis (Wils.), Mitten ; monoica, caule flexuoso gradllimo pen- 
dulo ramoso, foUis paten tibus laxis longe lanceolato-subulatis basi 
decurrentibus superne denticulatis, nervo infra \ evanido, e oellulis 
laxis teneris Isevibus alaribus inconspicuis areolatis, perichsetiali- 
bus latioribus enerviis, theca in pedunculo scaberrimo bblongo- 
cylindrica curvula et paululum inclinata, operculo breviter conico, 
peristomio extemo dentibus flavidis, interao processibos pertusis 
longioribus in membranam exsertam positis, calyptra dimmuta 
Isevi. — Leskea debilis, Wils, in schedula. 

Very closely resembling N, aciculata, but readily distinguished by 
its more shortly-nerved leaves, more cylindric capsules, and shortly 
conical opercula. The leaves of both are of the same stracture, and, 
except under a very high power, appear to be smooth; but there 
exist here and there very minute papillae, which are, however, too 
small to be rendered visible by merely bending the leaf. — The place 
of these species appears to be near to N. nigrescens^ from which 
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they differ in their smooth and loosely areolate leaves, but agree in 
general habits, 
b. N. ackulata (Tayl.), Mitten. Leskea aciculata, Tayl, Lond, Joum, 
BoLlS4tT.p. 339. 

65. Pilotrichum tenuisaimum (Wils.), C. MuUer. Cryphea tenuissima, 

WU8. Lond. Joum, Bot, v, b. p. 6. t 15. K 

66. Hypnum expatmtm, Tayl. Lond. Journ. Bot. 1846. p. 64. 

67. H. 8uperbum (Tayl.), C. MuUer. Leskea superba, Tayl, Lond, 
Joum, Bot. 1846. p, 61. WiU, I, c, v. 5. t, 15. M, 

68. H, porotrichum, C. MuUer. Neckera longirostris, Hook, Muse. 
Exot, t. 1. Hypnum floridum, Tayl, Lond. Joum, Bot. 1847. 
p, 889. 

b. Idem, An older state. Leskea gymnopoda, Tayl, Lond, Joum. 
Bot, 1846. jt?. 62. 

69. H. gracillimum (Tayl.), Mitten. Neckera graciUima, Tayl, Lond, 
Joum. Bot. 1848. j9. 192. 

Closely resembling H. polycarpum and its allies. 

70. H. Hedwigii (Wils.), Mitten. Leskea Hedwigii, Wih. in schedula. 
L. caespitosa, Hedw, non Swartm, fde WIU. 

71. H. dentidilatum, Linn. 

72. H. scariosum, Tayl. Lond. Joum. Bot. 1846. p. 65. 
78. H. Jamesoni, Tayl. 1. c. p. 63. 

74. H. conostomum, Tayl. 1. c. 1848. p. 194. 

75. m, pseudO'plumo8um, 'Brid, 

76. H. rmciforme, Weis. 

77. H. rutabulum, Linn. 

78. H. intemiedium, Mitten, MSS. ; monoicum, viridissimum et lu- 
tescens, caule gracili rigidulo bipinnato, foliis cordatis acuminatis 
opacis papillosis apicem versus denticulatis, nervo sub apice 
evanido, perichsetialibus lanceolatis subulato-longe-acuminatis 
elongate laxius reticulatis minute denticulatis, theca in pedunculo 
longissimo rubro Isevi parum inclinata oblonga fiisca, operculo 
longe rostrato, peristomio intemo e processibus paUidis imperfora- 
tis dliis nullis. 

Intermediate between R, minutulum and R, pauperum, agreeing 
with the first in size and habit, but differing in its shorter cauline 
leaves, which are toothed about the apex and not recurved at the 
margins ; with the second it corresponds in some degree in the form of 
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its cauline leaves and capsules, but differs in its bipinnate stems and 
larger size. The peristome is different from those of both species, 
having the processes imperforate, and being destitute of cilia. 

79. H. mollmcum, Hedw. 

80. H. ScMimii, C. Muller, Synops. p. 310. H. decumbens, JFUs. in 

schedula. 
This species was also gathered in Brazil by Gardner. 

81. Hypoi^teTy gima scutellatum (Tayl.), C. Muller. Hypnum scutella- 
tum, Ta^l. Lond, Journ, BoU 1847. J». 338. 

82. Neckera tetragona (Sw.), C. Muller. Var, ? ^ 

83. Andresea rupestria, Hedw. 

84. Entosthodon acidotm (Tayl.), Mitten. Gymnostomum acidotum, 

Tayl, Lond. Journ, Bot. 

85. E. Jamesoni (Tayl.), Mitten. Physcomitrium Jamesoni, Tayl, Lond, 
Journ, Bot, 1847. i?. 329. 

This differs from E, addotua in having narrower leaves ; the capsule 
is horizontal. 

86. Barbula Jitaca, C. Muller P 

A different species, apparently, from that named by Dr. Taylor 
B, campylocarpa, which may be identical with B. fallax, 

87. B. lind>atay'^iiiQn ; monoica dense csespitosa humilis densissime et 

fastigiatim ramosa, foliis erectis siccitate appressis, basi laxe elon- 
gate reticulatis pallidis lanceolatis acuminatis, supeme e cellulis 
minutis rotundatis subopacis areolatis, margine ubique cellulis 
elongatis incrassatis angustis flavidis late limbato e medio ad api- 
cem serrulato, nervo crasso rubente excurrente, perichsetialibus 
conformibus, theca in pedunculo stricto aurantiaco mediocri cylin- 
drica, operculo subulato, peristomio nullo. — G^ymnostomum Jame- 
soni, Tayl, Lmid. Journ. Bot, 
This species very closely resembles B, denaifolia, but differs in the 

raonoicous inflorescence, and the absence of peristome ; the capsule is 

also louger, and the whole plant a little larger. 

88. B. Jameaonij Tayl. Lond. Jouru. Bot. 1846, p. 48. 

The peristome of this moss is truly that of Barbula, but it has no 
resemblance to B, vinealia^ i. e., ZygotricJiia cylindrica, Fl. Hib., to which 
it is compared by Dr. Taylor. 

89. B. elofigata, Wils. 

90. Tayloria Janieaoni, C. Muller, Synops. p. 135. Brachymitrion 
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Jamesoni, Tayl, Lond, Joum, Bot. 1846, p. 44. Eremodon Jame- 
soni, WiU, l.c.v,^, t. 15. A. 
The male flower is minute, gemmiform in the axils of the upper 
leaves. 

91. Encalypta ci/kz^a, Hedw. 

92. Grimmia apocarpa, Hedw. 

93. G. longirostrU^ Hook. Muse. Exot. t. 62. 

94. G. crupipUa (Tayl.), C. Muller. Trichostomum crispipilum, Tayl. 
Lond. Joum, Bot, 1846, p. 47. 

95. Polyporus viryineus. Fries. 

96. Blindia/a«^^^^« (Tayl.), Mitten. Weissia fastigiata, Tayl, 

97. Trichostomum mutabile, Bruch. Syrrhopodon crispulus, Tayl. 

Lond. Joum. Bot. 
This corresponds so nearly with British specimens of T. mutabile, 
that I have not considered it worth while to describe it as distinct ; the 
principal differences exist in the rather wider ceUs at the base of the 
leaves and the narrower nerves. 

98. Trichostomum Jamesoni (Tayl.), Mitten. Syrrhopodon Jamesoni, 

Tayl. Lond. Joum. Bot. 1847, p. 331. 
This curious species appears to belong to the section Leptodontium 
of the genus Trichostomum, but it wants the yellow colour prevalent 
amongst those species ; the present is of a red hue, and the capsule is 
arcuate. 

99. Leptotrichum^rociZ^, Mitten; dioicumP caespitosumhumileramosum 

gracile sordide virens inferne fuscescens, foliis caulinis homomallis 
e basi lanceolata convoluta subito in subulam longam attenuatis 
summo apice parce denticulatis, nervo lato totam subulam occu- 
pante, perichsetialibus basi latioribus subulatis, theca in pedunculo 
mediocri oblonga. 
A small species with much of the appearance of a poor state of 

DiaticMum capiMaceum ; the leaves are very slightly inclined on one side 

at the apices of the stems. 

It is possible this may be the IHdymodon complicatus of Dr. Taylor, 

but his specimens led me to consider that species really a small state of 

IHstickium capiUaceum, 

100. Trichostomum densifoliumy Mitten. 

101. Ceratodon stenocarpus, Bruch et Schimp. 

102. Bartramia patens, Brid. Wils. in schedula. 
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103. JBadem. No specimens of this species are in any of the sets I have 
seen. 

104. Bartramia lonptfolia. Hook. Muse. Exot. t. 68. 

105. B. intertexia, Schimp. C. Muller, Synops. p. 503. B. aristata, 
Tayl, MSS, B. capillifolia, JFUs. in schedula, Gymnostomum seti- 
folium, Hook, Icon, Plant, Bar, t. 135. 

106. B. aciphylla, Wils. in schedula; dioica rigida robosta erecta 
elongata subsimplex, foliis caulinis reflexis squarrosis rigidis e 
basi latissima colorata breviter erecta utrinque ad margines cellolis 
laxis prseditis in subulam latissimam lanceolatam elongatam pro- 
dactis, siccitate spiraliter tortis margine erecto serralato e basi ad 
apicem pluries plicatis, nervo tenero excurrente, e oellulis angustis- 
simis areolatis. — Flos masculus terminalis disdformis, antheridiis 
et paraphysibus numerosissimis. 

Very sparing specimens have been sent of this noble species, which 
appears to exceed a foot in height : it belongs to the same gronp of 
species as B. gigantea, and in general appearance has some resemblance 
to the larger species of Dicranum, 

107. Brynm obconicunii Hsch. 

There appears to be no appreciable difference between these speci- 
mens and European. 

108. B. candicans, Tayl. 

Probably a form of B, argenieum, but much smaller. 

109. B. spedosum (Hook, et Wils.), Mitten. 

110. Zygodon PicMnchensis (Tayl.), Mitten. Z. Mspidulus, Wils. in 
schedula, Didymodon? Pichinchensis, Tagl. Lond, Joum, Bat, 
1848, p. 280. 

111. Z. sqnarrosus (Tayl.), C. Muller. Leptostomum sqnarrosum, 
Tayl. Lond. Joum. Bot. 1846, p. 43. Aulocamnion squarrosum. 
Hook, et Wils. I. c. 1846, p. 448. t. 15. 

112. Z.j^MsiZ^tw, C. Muller, Synops. p. 684. Gymnostomum euchloron, 
Schwagr. t. 176. 

b. Z, papillatuSy Mont. Ann. des Sc. Nat. 1845, p. 106. Z. steno- 
carpus, Tayl, Lond. Joum. Bot. 1847, p. 330. 

113. Neckera tomentosa (Hook.), C. Muller. Leucodon tomentosus. 
Hook. Muse, Exot, t. ST. 

The Leucodon scabrisetus of Dr. Taylor is a small moss with much 
the general appearance of Hypnum albicans, and in my opinion a doubt- 
ful Leucodon. 
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114. N. nigricans (Hook.), Nees. Hypnum nigricans, Hook, 

115. N. niffrescens, Schwaegr. t. 244. 

116. Pilotrichum imponderoaum (Tayl.), C. Muller. Leskea imponde- 
rosa, Tai/l, Lond, Joum. Bot, 1846, p. 62. Cryphea helictophylla, 
WUs, I, c. p. 453. 

117. Hookeria Mulleri, Hampe. C. Muller, Synops. p. 195. 

118. Daltonia Jamesoni, Tayl. Lond. Joum. Bot. 1848, p. 283. 

119. D. orflZw, Tayl. 1. c. 1846, p. 66. 

120. Hookeria venusta, Tayl. MSS. ; dioica pusilla, caule adscendente 
subsimplici, foliis symmetricis ovato-lanceolatis acuminatis inte- 
gerrimis ooncavis margine piano apicem versus hie illie recurvo 
nervis ad medium productis flavidis, cellulis elongatis densis mi- 
nutis baud chlorophyllosis, perichsetialibus minoribus enerviis apice 
parum dentatis, tbeca in pedunculo asperrimo oblonga erecta vel 
paululum iuclinata, operculo conico-subulato, calyptra late multi- 
fida sparsim pilosa, peristomio dentibus extemis lamina exteriore 
angusta flava lamina interna latiore rugulosa, intemis sequilongis 
luteis linea pallidiore exaratis densissime punctulatis rugulosis. 

A small species, less than H. adacendens (Actinodontium adscendens, 
" Schwagr,^ t. 164), but agreeing in structure with those of the section 
Lepidopilum of the genus Hookeria, 

121. KipilifBra, Hook, et Wils. Lond. Joum. Bot. 1844, p. 160. H. 
papillata, Tayl. I, c, 1848, p. 283. 

122. K.falcata, Hook. Muse. Exot. t. 54. 

123. Hypnum scariosunit Tayl. 

124. H. leptocladum (Tayl.), C. Muller. Leskea leptoclada, Tai/l. 
Lond. Joum. Bot. 1847, p. 283. 

125. Hypopterygium tomentosum (Sw.), C. Muller. 

126. Andresea subenervis. Hook, et Wils. Lond. Joum. Bot. vol. vi. t. 
10. Andresese nova species, Jameson, MSS. 

127. Plagiochila Jamesoni, Tayl. Lond. Joum. Bot. 1847, p. 340. 

128. P. fadhyloma, Tayl. 

129. P. bursata, Ldbg. var. €Brea. P. serea, Tayl. 

130. V.fragilis, Tayl. Lond. Joum. Bot. 1848, p. 198. 

131. P. centrifuga, Tayl. Probably a form of the preceding. 

132. P. Raddiana, Ldbg. 

133. P. bursata, Ldbg. 

134. Jxmgermaxmm yrand^ora, Ldbg. et Gottsche. 
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135. Plagiochila revolvens, Mitten, MSS. ; repens, rands erectis pro- 
lifero-ramosis apicibus circinato-incurvis, foliis imbricatis appressis 
orbiculatis margine dorsali reflexis basi loDge decurrentibus in- 
tegerriinis, perianthio brevi obconico compresso ore int^errimo. 

Allied to P. ansata, and in the form of its leaves to Alicularia oc- 
clusal but different from both in their reflexed dorsal margin and long 
decurrent bases. 

136. Jimgermannia nigrescens^ Mitten, MSS. ; adscendens snbramosus, 
foliis ovato-oblongis remotis subsecundis concavis apice brevi 
emarginatis angulis acutis vel obtusiusciilis, basi dorsali longe 
decurrentibus et versus basin lacinia parva dentiformi instmctis. 

In the curious remote tooth at the base of the decurrent dorsal 
margin, this species resembles /. leucostoma, but the present is a much 
larger plant, the leaves are more concave, the sinus is more shallow, 
and the laciniae more obtuse. 

137. Gymnanthe Bustillosii, Mont. 

138. Leptoscyphus, Mitten, nov. gen. — Perianthium terminale, com- 
pressum, ore truncato. Involucri folia caulinis similia. Caulis 
horizontalis vel adscendens. Folia horizontalia. Amphigasiria 
bifida. 

L. Liebmannianua (Ldbg. et Gottsche), Mitten. Jungermannia 
Liebmanniana, Ldbg. et Gottsche. Chiloscyphus fragilifoHus, Tayl, 
Lond. Journ. Bot. 1848. p. 284. 

This is one of a smaU group of Hepaticce on which 1 propose to found 
the genus Leptoscyphus, and I have little doubt that the above refer- 
ence of Chiloscyphus fragilifoHus to the Jungermannia JAehmanniana of 
Lindenberg and Gottsche is correct, for I possess the same species from 
Mexico as well as from Cotopaxi. Other species of this genus are 
L. sudculentus, (L. etL.), Mitten ; L, Tayhri (Hook.), Mitten; L. pal- 
lens , Mitten, MSS. ; L. aquatus (Tayl.), Mitten ; Z. turgescens (Hook. fil. 
et Tayl.), Mitten ; L, strongylophyllus (Tayl.), Mitten ; Z. Chamissonis 
(Ldbg. et Gottsche), Mitten ; L. nigncans, Mitten, MSS. ; X. gibbo9U» 
(Tayl.), Mitten ; L, juliformis. Mitten, MSS. i L. decipiens, ejusdem y L. 
reclinans (Tayl.), Mitten ; and probably L. cuneifolius (Hook.), Mitten. 
The species are remarkable for their conspicuous intercalary spaces. 

139. L. Cliamissonis (Ldbg. et Gottsche), Mitten. 

140. Trichocolea tomentella, Nees. j8. tomentosa, 

141. Eadem, var. c. subsimplex? Synops. Hepat. p. 237. 
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142. Sendtaem junijperina, Nees. 

143. S. aquabilis, Tayl. 

144. Eadula Jameaoni, Tayl. 

145. Madotheca subdliata, L. et Ldbg. M. arborea, Tayl, 

146. M. squamultfera, Tayl. 

147. Bryopteris^Ziwua (Sw.), Nees. B. tenuicaulis, Tayl. 

There does not appear to be any essential difference between B, 
tenuicaulis, Tayl., and B.filidna. 

148. Phragmicoma lax{foUum, Tayl. 

149. Omphalanthus^^(/br9»M, Nees. 

150. Lejeunia robusta, Mitten, MSS. ; pinnatim ramosa, foliis subim- 
brioatis horizontalibus patentibus ovatis apice acute denticulatis et 
acutis basi in lobulo sinnato-complicatis, amphigastriis orbiculatis 
margine superiore reflexis denticulatis basi decurrentibus angulis 
undidatis, foliis involucralibus angustioribus erectioribus lobulis 
acutis, amphigastrio erecto argute dentate, perianthio obovato ob- 
longo truncato depresso marginibus superioribus tuberculis paucis 
erosis. 

Near to X. hnguida, Nees et Mont., but the stipules are decurrent 
and dentate as well as recurved, the perianth is much depressed, and 
the margins almost smooth. 

h, Omphalanthus filiformis, Nees. Var. f . tenuis j gracillimus, foliis 
et amphigastriis angustioribus. 

151. Lejeunia rotund\folia, Mitten, MSS. ; repens inordinate pinna- 
timque ramosus, foliis imbricatis orbiculatis integerrimis basi 
subtus sinuato-complicatis lobulo parvo decurrente, amphigastriis 
folia SBquantibus imbricatis orbiculatis acute bi£dis, fructu ad 
basin ramulorum sessili, involucri foliis conformibus, amphigastrio 
magno, perianthio oblongo-oboyato obtuso medio parum con- 
stricto quinqnangulari compresso. 

This species agrees in many respects with L, contigua and L, sordida, 
but is much larger ; some of the stems are pinnatedly branched, others 
almost simple : the whole plant is of a pale yellowish colour. 

6. Omphalanthus sulphwem, L. et Ldbg. 

152. Lejeunia xanthocarpa, L. et Ldbg. 

h, L. cyathophora. Mitten, MSS. ; yage ramosa gracilis, foliis ovatis 
basi subsinuato-complicatis lobulo parvo plicseformi, amphigastriis 
foliis duplo minoribus subrotundis bifidis laciniis acutis, perianthio 
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terminali et laterali obovato inflate dorse convexo ventre obtu- 

sissime bicarinato mucronato, mucrone in appendiculo cyatbiformi 

expanse. 

This small species approaches very near to L, aerpyUifolia in is ze 

and appearance, but the leaves are thinner although the cells are of 

the same size, the lobule is narrower ; the perianth is inflated, and 

with only two very obtuse angles at the top on the ventral side, the api- 

culus is expanded into a curious cup-shaped appendage. 

153. Jj, pallescens. Mitten, MSS. ; procumbens vel ut videtur pendula 
lengissima hie illic ramis brevibus subpinnatim ramosa, foliis re- 
metis cordatis acuminatis basi decurrente in lobulum saccatum 
complicatis, amphigastriis magnis cordatis bifidis laciniis acutis 
conniventibus, foliis amphiga^trioque florali dentatis, fructu in 
ramulo brevi laterali in caulibus primariis singulatim dispesitis, 
perianthio parvo obovate-cyHndrice obtuse supeme obtuse qua- 
drangulato. 

The stems of this species are sometimes six inches long and of a 
pale whitish-yellow colour. In seme respects it comes near to L, cerina, 
particularly in the form of its leaves and stipules, which are however 
more distant and their texture is more lax : the perianth is very mi- 
nute and scarcely protrudes beyond the leaves, by the emission of the 
capsule it is burst into four acute laciniae ; the pedicel is so short that 
the capsule remains barely out of the mouth of the perianth. 

154. Frullania Jiians, L. et Ldbg. 

155. F. Ternatensis, Gottsche. 

156. F. Brasiliemis, Eaddi. 

157. F. atrata^ Nees. Var. d. Mexicana, Syneps. Hepat. p. 463. 

158. F. cylindrkay Gottsche. 

159. Sarcomitrium muUifidum (Linn.), Mitten. Aneura dactyla, Tayl. 

160. S. algoides (Tayl.), Mitten. Metzgeria algoides, Tayl, Lond, 
Joum, BoL 1846, p. 410. 

Except in size, this species scarcely differs from 8, Mpinnatum (Sw.), 
Mitten. The name Sarcomitrium of Corda has been adopted for this 
genus, in preference to Aneura which implies that the plants are nerve- 
less, when in reality they are almost entirely composed of nerve. Be- 
sides the species described in the ' Synopsis Hepaticarum ' under 
Aneura, the genus Sarcomitrium must contain those comprised in the 
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second section of Metzgeria^ which are precisely of the same structure, 
and differ but little in habit. 

161. Metzgeria/wrca^flf, Nees. Var./3. majors Synops. Hepat. p. 502. 

162. M. dichotoma^ Nees. 

More than twice the size of original specimens from Swartz in Hb. 
Hooker, but doubtfully distinct from M.furcata, 

163. "Ml, fUrcata, Nees. Var. d. gemmyfera^ Synops. Hepat. p. 503. 

164. 'b/L.filicina, Mitten, MSS. ; fronde pinnatim divisa lineari glabra 
margine setulosa, calyptris ut plurimum axillaribus. 

This species has all the habit and appearance of M, furcata, except 
that it is branched in a pinnate manner, and not irregularly dicho- 
tomous : the stems are about two inches high, and the ramuli about 
half an inch long : the calyptra resembles that of M,furcata, 

165. Dendroceros Jamesoniy Tayl. Loud. Journ. Bot. 1848. p. 285. 

166. Marchantia Berteroana^ L. et Ldbg. 

167. Fimbriaria elegans, Spreng. 

168. Usnea Jar^ato, Ach. a.flor%day Fries. 
h, U. barhata, Ach. 

169. U. melaxantha^ Ach. 

170. Evernia^wcaw*, Fries. 

171. Cladonia ^ra«7w, var. C, vermicular is , Scha?rer. 

172. Peltidea rufeacens, Ach. 

173. Sticta macrophglla, Fee. 
6, Eadem, 

c. Eadem? 

174. S. diasecta, Ach. ? 

175. Parmelia crenulata, Eschweiler. 

176. P. aintioaa, 

177. Eamalina calicaris, Fries. 

178. Parmelia leucomela. Fries, var. 

179. Stereocaulon ramulomm, Ach. 

180. Cladonia Jamesoni (Tayl.), Mitten. Baeomyces Jamesoni, Tayl, 
The structure of the apothecia of this species is that of Cladonia, 

and not that of Baomycea. 

181. Collema tremelloides, Ach. 
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Sketch of the Vegetation of the Isthmus of Panama ; by M. Bek- 
THOLD Seem ANN, Naturalist of H. M. S. Herald. 

(Continued from p, 306.) 

In a country where nature has supplied nearly every want of life, 
and where the consumption of a limited population is little felt, 
agriculture, deprived of its proper stimulus, cannot make much pro- 
gress. It is, therefore, in the Isthmus, in the most primitive state : 
our first parents hardly could have carried it on more rudely. A spade 
is a curiosity, the plough has never been heard of,* and the only imple- 
ment used for converting forests into fields, are the axe and the 
machete (or chopping-knife). A piece of ground intended for cultiva- 
tion is selected in the forests, cleared of the trees by felling and burning 
them, and surrounded with a fence. In the beginning of the wet 
season the field is set with plants by simply making a hole with the 
machete, and placing the seed or root in it. The extreme heat and 
moisture soon call them into activity, the fertility of a virgin soil 
affords them ample nourishment, and without the further aid of man 
a rich harvest is produced. The same ground is occupied two or three 
years in succession ; after that time the soil is so hard and the old 
stumps have thriven with so much energy, that a new spot has to be 
chosen. In most countries this mode of cultivation would be impos- 
sible to practise ; but in New Granada all the unoccupied land is com- 
mon property, of which anybody may appropriate as much as he pleases, 
provided he encloses it either artificially or by taking advantage of 
rivers, the sea, or high mountains. As long as the land is enclosed it 
remains in his possession ; whenever the fence is decayed the land again 
becomes the property of the republic. 

Colonial produce, such as sugar, coffee, cacao, tamarinds, &c., which 
require more attention than the inhabitants are wont to bestow, are 
merely raised for home consumption. Although the provincial govern- 
ment has tried to encourage this branch of industry by offering pre- 
miums for growing a certain number of plants, and the soil and 

* In 1846, an English gentleman, residing at Panam^, often used to boast 
jokingly that he was one of the few, if not the only one, in the city, possessing a 
8i)adc. Since the commencement of the railway, and a more active traffic, both 
spades and wheelbarrows, the latter formerly an nnknowu vehicle, have become better 
known ; still they are fai' from biding familiar sights in the cooutry. 
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climate are favourable, yet none, except a few enterprising foreigners, 
have taken a prominent part in the cultivation ; and there is reason to 
believe that while the country remains so thinly populated as at 
present, that natural consequence of such a state of society, the high 
price of labour, will be a lasting impediment to the establishing of 
plantations on a large scale. 

Most of the cultivated plants have been brought over from foreign 
countries. The cerealia grown are Bice and Indian Com. The former 
was introduced by the Spaniards ; the latter was known, before the 
conquest, to the Aborigines, who raised it extensively, and used to 
prepare from it their bread, and also chicha, a kind of beer. At present 
there are several varieties of Indian Com, chiefly distinguished from 
each other by the colour and size of their respective grains. Some 
successful experiments with Wheat have lately been made on the 
mountains of Yeraguas, which will probably lead to an extensive culti- 
vation of that grain. 

Of dessert fruit probably no country can exhibit a greater variety. 
Besides many indigenous ones, there are to be found the Agua/cate 
{Persea gratismna, Grsertn.), Anona (Anona launfolia, Dunal), A^i 
(Cupania Akeesia, Cambess.), Ckirimoya {Anona Cherimolia, Mill.), 
GranadiUa (Pamfiora qtiadrangularis, Linn.), Jqbo (Spondias lutea, 
Linn.), Idma (Citrus Idmetto, Eisso), Limon {Oitrtis Limonum, Eisso), 
Mammey de Cartagena (iMcumamammosum, Gsertn.), Mango (Mangifera 
Indica, linn.). Melon (Cttcumis Melo, Linn.), Naranja agria {Citrus 
vulgaris i Eisso), Naranja dulce {Citrus Aurantiumi'^^^o)y Pah de pan 
{Artocarpus incisa, Linn.), Papaya {Carica Papaya^ Linn.), Pinna 
{Ananassa vulgaris, Lindl.), Pomarosa {Jamhosa vulgaris, DC), different 
species of Ciruelas {Spondias, sp. pL), and Toronjil {Citrus Decumana, 
Linn.), llie Mangosteen was introduced in 1848, plants having been 
obtained from the Eoyal Botanic Gardens at Kew. 

The Plantain is most extensively cultivated, and furnishes the inhabi- 
tants with the chief portion of their food. The question whether the 
Plantain and its kindred are indigenous to the New World, or whether 
they have been introduced, has hitherto formed a topic for historians 
rather than for naturalists, and no satisfactory conclusion has as yet 
been mTived at. Some incline to the former, others to the latter 
opinion ; and again a third party thinks that while some species are 
indigenous, others have been brought from foreign countries. Eobert- 
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son, followiDg Wafer and Gumilla, classes the Plantain among tbe 
native productions of America. It was found by the latter two authors 
far in the interior, and in the hands of Indian tribes who had little 
or no communication with the Creoles. But as both Wafer and 
Gumilla travelled a number of years after Columbus's discovery, and 
as we know that many plants, even some less useful than the different 
MusaSf were disseminated with great rapidity over the territories of the 
New World, the proofs appear insufficient. Prescott seems to look 
upon the Plantain as introduced, but thinks it is not mentioned in the 
works of Hernandez. Yet Hernandez does mention the Plantain ; he 
even informs us that it was brought to Mexico from foreign parts, and 
in his Hist. Plant. Nov. Hisp. Libr. vol. iii. p. 172, has the following 
account: — "Arbor est mediocris, familiaris calidis regionibus hujus 
Novae Hispaniae, vocatur a quibusdam recentiorum Musa, Folia 
sunt valde longa et lata, adeo ut hominis superent ssBpenumero 
magnitudinem : fructus racematim dependent incredibili numero 
et magnitudine, cucumerum crassorum et brevium forma, dulces, 
molles atque temperiei proximi, nee ingrati nutrimenti. Eduntur 
hi crudi, assive ex vino, atque ita sunt gustui jucundigris. Differt 
fructus magnitudine, et quo minores sunt, eo salubriores jet sua- 
viores. Advenam egse aiunt huic Novcb Hispania atque translatam 
ah JEthiopibus ant Orientalism Indiis, quorum est alumna. Caulis et 
radix, quae fibrata est, multis constant membranis, saporis expertibus 
et odoris, lubricis et frigescentibus, ex quo facile quis conjiciat, quibus 
morbis possint esse utiles." Conclusive as is this statement, both as 
regards the identity of the plant, and its native country, still some may 
yet entertain doubts, as Hernandez wrote not at the time of the dis- 
covery of America, but towards the end of the sixteenth century. There 
is, however, another proof that the Plantain was introduced. Neither 
the Quichua nor the Aztec, the two most refined and widely diffused 
of all American languages, nor indeed any other indigenous tongue of 
the New World, possesses a vernacular name for this plant. Even Her- 
nandez, who collected the Aztec names with the utmost care, could 
find none, and was compelled to place the Plantain near the Quauh- 
xilotl (Parmentiera edulis, DC), and call it Quauhxilotl altera ; the 
cucumber-like fruit of the Parmentiera appearing to him to form the 
closcsi approach to that of the Plantain. 

The csculcut roots under cultivation ar(^ : Nname {Dioscorea alata. 
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Linn.), Fuca {Manihot utUissimay Pohl), Batata or Camote {Batatas 
eduliSt Chois.), Otb {Arum esculentum, linn.), and Papas {Solanum 
tuberosum, Linn.). All these plants, except the Potato, are propagated 
merely by cutting off the top of the roots (tubers, conns, &c.). The 
vitality of these cuttings is very great ; they may be left for weeks on 
the field, exposed to sun and rain, without receiving any injury. Many 
other vegetables are treated in a similar manner in tropical America. 
In Ecuador the tops of the Aracacha remain three or four months out 
of the ground, and when at last they are planted, thrive as well as if 
they had been subjected to the most attentive treatment. 

Other vegetables "grown are the Chalhte {Sechium edule, Swartz), 
Guineo {Musa sapientum, Linn.), Gaandu {Cajanus bicolor, DC), Mani 
{Arachk hypogaa, Linn.), Fepino {Cucumis sativus, Linn.), Sapallo 
{Cucurhita Melopepo, Linn.), Lechuga {Lactuca sativa, Linn.), and Col 
{Brassica oleracea, Linn.). The Lettuce and Cabbage are raised with 
difficulty in the lower region ; they never form any heads, and are not 
much liked. Tomatos {Ly coper skum esculentum. Mill.) and different 
kinds of Aji {Capsicum, sp. pi.) are cultivated in considerable quan- 
tities, and used as condiments for culinary purposes. 

With this enumeration I conclude. It would be foreign to the 
subject to touch upon the other branches of agriculture, branches 
practised as rudely as that relating to the cultivation of the fields. 
Perhaps, in a few years the old system will be overturned, and a new 
one be established. The great impulse given to every kind of industry 
in the Pacific by the discovery of gold in Cahfomia, and the constant 
demand for eatables which that event has occasioned, will do their 
work. In the Isthmus it must produce a progress in agriculture ^ 
which, besides increasing the opulence of the country, will have a most 
beneficial effect upon the climate. According to Dr. G. Gardner, the 
seasons of Rio de Janeiro were formerly similar to those of Portobello, 
Chirambira, and other parts of the Isthmus, — they could hardly be 
divided into wet and dry. But since the axe was laid on the dense 
forests surrounding the city, the climate has become dry ; in fact, so 
much has the quantity of rain diminished, that the Brazilian Govern- 
ment was obliged to pass a law prohibiting the felling of trees in the 
Corcovado range. The same effect will probably be produced in the 
Isthmus, . When the immense forests, which at present cover the 
greater portion of the country, have been reduced, and a firee circula- 
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tion of air £rom sea to sea has been established, the rainy season will 
be considerably shorter, and the climate cooler and more healthy ; but 
to what extent that change may be accomplished is a problem which 
industry wiU have to solve. 



Second Report on Mr. Spbucb's Collections of Dried Plants from 
North Brazil ; by George Bentham, Esq. 

{Continued from p, 200.) 

Since the last portion of this report was printed, a further collection 
of between three and four hundred species has arrived from the neigh- 
bourhood of Barra do Eio Negro, at the junction of the Bio Negro 
with the Amazon. These plants are henceforth included in our report. 

The Ohcinece consist of Heisteria cyanocarpa^ Popp. et Endl., a new 
genus from Barra, described below under the name of Biplocrater 
acuminatus, and a lAriosma, also from Barra, with the foliage and 
inflorescence of L, Fellosiana, DC, but with the buds too young to 
ascertain with certainty whether it belongs to that species, my speci- 
mens from Eio Janeiro being already past flowering. The Barra plant 
is described by Mr. Spruce as a slender tree of about eighteen feet> 
and much branched, growing in the thick forest. 

The Heisteria ct/anocarpa was from a weak slender tree, of about 
twenty-five feet, found on the steep cliffs called Barreras, near Santarem. 
The foliage is not unlike that of H, Raddiana, Benth., from Bio 
Janeiro, with petioles three to four lines long, but the pedicels are 
much longer, whilst in H, Eaddiana they are always shorter, than the 
petioles, the fruit-bearing calyx very much smaller and less deeply 
divided, and the fruit itself about four lines long, oblong, not globose. 

Gardner's Brazilian collection contains, besides the ff, Raddiana 
(n. 5378, described in the Niger Flora, p. 258), and some specimens 
which, for want of fruit, I am unable to determine with certainty 
(n. 2616, 5974, and 5379, the two former probably if. catdi/hra^ and 
the third H. Raddiana)^ two new species, which it may not be out of 
place here to mention. 
1. Heisteria ovata\ foliis ovatis brevissime acuminatis basi rotundato- 

truncatis, pedicellis fructiferis petiolum (3-4-linearem) superantibus. 
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calyce fiructifero patente ad medium diviso quam fructus oblongus 

longiore, lobis latis acutiusculis. — Pernambuco. (Gardner, n. 2787.) 

2. H. subsessilis ; foliis ovatis basi cmieatis rotundatisve, pedunculo 

fructifero petiolum brevissimum (1 lin.) duplo triplove superante, 

calyce fructifero profunde 5-fido, lobis erectis acutiusculis fructu 

oblongo paulo brevioribus. — ^Prov. Goyaz. (Gardner, n. 3040.) — 

Flores in bac specie alii uti in caeteris ad axillas foliorum fasciculati, 

alii ad apices raraomm breviter fasciculato-racemosi. 

Our new genus, Biplocrater, bas the small flowers and fasciculate 

axillary inflorescence of Heisteria, but with membranous leaves ; the 

ovary is divided only up to the insertion of the ovules, they, as well as 

the axile placenta, being entirely free from the summit of the cavity, as 

in Ximenia, Olax^ Idriosmay and Sckcepffia ; and the stamens are equal to 

and opposite the petals, as in Schcepffia. The general habit and foliage 

remind one strongly of the figure of Rhaptoatylum acuminatum in 

Humboldt and Kunth's Nova Genera et Species, vol. vii. t. 621, but 

the structure of the flowers is very different, as will appear from the 

following character. 

DiPLOCRATER, gen. nov. — Involucrum cupulatum, integerrimum, caly- 
cem mentiens. Calyx cupulatus, integerrimus. Discus petalifer 
calycem intus fere omnino vestiens, calycis margine angustissimo vix 
prominulo. Petala 5, margini disci imposita, sestivatione valvata, 
supeme intus incrassata. Stamina 5, petalis opposita, ad basin 
eorum inserta et intra cavitatem petali quasi recepta, iilamento bre- 
vissimo crasso, anthera adnata loculis rima brevi dehiscentibus. 
Ovarium sessile, orbiculare, medio camoso-pyramidato in stylum 
simpHcem abiens, apice ovoideo-stigmatosum. Ooula 2, ex apice 
placentae centralis ad summitatem cavitatis non attingentis pendula, 
dissepimewto separata ultra ovula non producto. — Species unica 
D, acuminatus. Arbor 15-20-pedalis, ramulis foliaceis elongatis 
tenuibus, ex omni parte glaber. Folia altema, exstipulata, breviter 
petiolata, ovato-oblonga, acuminata, basi rotundata, membranacea, 
penninervia, retioulato*venosa, 3-5-pollicaria. Flores minimi, ad 
axillas foliorum fascictdati, pedicellis semilineam longis. Cupula 
exterior (e bracteis 2 coalitis formata P) explanata, fere lineam dia- 
metro, basi camosula, margine tenui; interior (calyx cum disco 
adnato) paulo longior. Petala tnangulari-lanceolata, semilineam 
longa, acuta, apice camosula et subinflexa, a basi paulo ultra medium 
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intus excavata, concavitate intus supeme costa prominente diviaa. 
Stamina ad tertiam partem petal! attingentia, latiora qnam longa, 
connectivo antherarum a filamento lato crassiusculo liaud distincto. 
Stylus petalis brevior. Fmctm non visus. 

There are two ffumiriacea, the Umin (Humirium floribundum. Mart.) 
mentioned in our first report, and again found abundantly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Santarem, and the Saccoglottis Amazonica^ Mart., a much 
more local species, although frequent on the margin of forests about 
Santarem. It there forms a spreading tree of about thirty feet, with 
the young leaves of a deep red. Its fruit is called TJama by the 
Brazilians, and said to be very good eating. 

Among Meliacea, the common Azedarach was foimd, to all appearance 
wild, as a tall shrub or low tree, in the vicinity of Santarem : a Guarea 
from the vicinity of Obidos may possibly be the same as the one pre- 
viously gathered near Para, both forming lofty trees ; the specimens 
were very few, and could only be supplied to the first two or three sets. 
The following new Trichilia are more generally distributed. 
1. Trichilia excelsa; foliis amplis, foliolis 5-7 altemis oppositisque 
ad venas petiolis ramulisque pubescentibus, paniculis brevibus, flori- 
bus vulgo tetrameris, filamentis ultra medium connatis apice biden- 
tatis dentibus antheram glabram superantibus, ovulis collateralibus. 
— Arbor excelsa, ramulis teretibus pube molli hand densa. Fetioli 
communes 4-8 poll, longi. Foliola 3 ultima ad apicem petioli digi- 
tata, 5-6-pollicaria, csstera minora, opposita v. altema, onmia ex 
ovata V. oblonga forma in obovatam transeuntia, apice rotundata 
cum acumine brevi et obtuso, margine saepe undulata v. leviter si- 
nuata, basi plus minus angustata et petiolulo brevi fulta, membra- 
nacea, penninervia et reticulato-venosa, supra glabra nisi ad venas 
parce puberula et demum lucidula, subtus tactu mollia, ad costas 
venasque puberula, pallide virentia. Panicula vix pollicares, a basi 
ramosissimse. Fedkelli ultimi |- lin. longi. Calyces late et obtuse 
4-lobi, ^ lin. longi. Fetala 2 lin. longa, alba, extus adpresse pube- 
rula. Stamina undique glabra. Mlamenta complanata, glabra, 
paulo ultra medium monadelpha, tubo basi disco camosulo adnato. 
Antkera ovatsB. Ovarium hirsutum, triloculare. Ovula in loculis 
gemina, minutissima, collateralia, medio lateraliter affixa. Stylus 
brevissimus, glaber. — Ovarium in omnibus quos examinavi flores 
semiabortivum videtur et planta verisimihter polygamo-subdioica.— 
From the virgin forests near Santarem. 
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2. Tricliilia macrtyphyUa^ sp. n. ; foliis amplis, foliolis 3-7 alternis ob- 
ovatis eUipticisve acuminatis membranaceis ad venas petioKs ramu- 
lisque minute puberulis, paniculis brevibus, floribus pentameris, fila- 
mentis infra medium connatis apice bidentatis, dentibus anthera 
hirsuta brevioribus, ovulis coUateralibus, capsulis echinato-hispidis 
monospermis. — Frutex alte scandens, trunco crassitie brachii humani, 
ramulis tenuibus. Folia fere T. excelsa, sed majora, glabriora. JPo- 
liola terminalia semipedalia vel interdum fere pedalia, csetera vulgo 
minora, apice plus minus acuminata, basi angustata et petiolulata, 
secus petiolum communem valde irregulariter disposita. Panicula 
breviores et flores multo minores quam in T, exceUa. Paucos tamen 
yidlfloreSi antheris ut videtur sterilibus subfoemineos, dum in speci- 
minibus meis T, excelsa omnes submasculi erant. Cali/x puberulus, 
apertus vix ^ lin. longus, lobis acutis. Petala linea paulo longiora, 
glabra, sestivatione valde imbricata. Stamina 8, 9, v. 10, petalis 
paulo breviora, filamenti» basi connatis glabrisque, dein liberis com- 
planatis extus glabris intus viUosis. Antkerce angustse, villosae. 
Ovarium disco tenui impositum, hispidum, triloculare. Ovula ex 
apice attenuata pendula, collateralia. Capmla ovato-triquetra, 4-5 
lin. longa, extus tuberculis squamulisve breviter rigideque hispidis 
dense obtecta, trivalvis valvulis crassiusculis, intus abortu unilocu- 
laris et monosperma. Semen pendulum, testa fusca, arilla parva 
(exsiccatione partim destructa). Cotyledonea crassse, camosse, radi- 
culam superam includentes. — ^From the Parana-miri dos Eanos, 
between Santarem and Barra. 

3. Tricliilia ? micrantha, sp. n. ; foliolis 5-7 ovali-ellipticis obtuse acu- 
minatis coriaceis glabris v. subtus parce puberulis, paniculis laxis 
multifloris folio sublongioribus, floribus parvis subglobosis, filamentis 
ad apicem connatis tubo intus apice villoso, antheris erectis exsertis 
dentibus nuUis interjectis, ovulis solitariis (v. geminis adglutinatis?). 
— Arbor 30-pedalis, ramulis teretibus glabris. Foliola ultima 4-6- 
poUicaria, inferiora minora. Paniculce in axillis superioribus et ad 
apices ramorum semipedales et longiores, cinerascentes, ramis divari- 
catis, floribus subfasciculatis brevissime pedicellatis albis vix lineam 
diametro. Calyx parvus, laciniis 5 orbiculatis. Petala 5, orbicu- 
lata, calyce duplo longiora. Staminum tubus subinteger, brevis, 
extus glaber, intus basi glaber, apice dense villosus. Anthera 1 0, 
erectse, ovatse, acutse, glabrae. Ovarium disco orbiculari impositum, 
triloculare, stylo brevi. 
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This tree, from the Capoeiras, near fiarra do Rio Negro, is very 
unlike all other Trichilia known to me, and the ovules appeared to 
be solitary in each cell, even under a high magnifying power ; but 
as Jussieu observes that they are often so closely combined as to ap- 
pear like a single ovule, it is possible such may be the case with 
this plant, or that, in the specimens before me, the flowers may be 
sterile and the ovules imperfectly developed. In the absence of fruit 
I have, therefore, left it in Trichilia, to which it approaches nearer than 
to any other genus. 

The only plant belonging to Vitace(B is a variety of Cmm sicyoides, 
Linn., from Santarem, with the leaves broadly but not deeply cordate, 
and sometimes scarcely more than truncate at the base, thus coming 
near to (7. ovata, Lam., and showing that the two plants may very 
probably be mere varieties of one species, as already suggested by 
De CandoUe. 

There are four Simarubece, — a variety of Simaruba versicolor, St. Hil., 
forming a bushy tree of about twenty feet in the campos near Santa- 
rem, having flowers rather smaller and more closely clustered than in 
South Brazilian specimens, but precisely the same form as Blanchet's 
n. 2727, referred byPlanchon without hesitation to this species; and three 
Simaba, all belonging to the small-flowered group, which come much 
nearer in general aspect to Simaruba than to the large-flowered Simaba, 
although the structure of the flowers renders it necessary to associate 
them with the latter genus. One of these, a small irregularly-branched 
tree, from the south shore of the Rio Negro, near Barra, is the Simaba 
Guianensis, Aubl., or at any rate the common Guiana species, which 
Planchon has, in all probability correctly, referred to the one so rudely 
figured by Aublet. The two following are new : — 
1. ^imah^ foetida, sp. n. ; caule arboreo, ramidis glabris, foliis glaber- 
rimis, foliolis 5-7 obovato-cuneatis obtusissimis emarginatisque, 
panicula laxa foliis longiore, floribus pro genere parvis, staminum 
squamis abbreviatis, ovario puberulo. — Arbor parva, ramulis leviter 
angulatis glaucesccntibus. Foliola opposita, tria ultima digitata, 
li-2 poll, longa, 1-1^ poll, lata, basi in petiolulum brevissimum 
longe angustata, integerrima, coriacea, nervis lateralibus subtus im- 
pressis. Panicula et flores fere S. Guianensis. Petala vix 2 lineas 
excedcntes. Drupa obovoidese, rubrse, styli cicatrice versus apicem 
laterali, pericai'pio crasso-carnoso, putamine lignoso oblique obovoideo 
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valde compresso rugoso pollicem longo semipollicem lato. Semen 
oblongum, compressum, infira apicem lateraliter affixum, testa 
membranacea. Cotyledones camosse. Madicula supera vix conspicua. 
Flumula semilineam longa. — From the beach of the Eio Tapajoz, 
near Santarem, the greenish flowers emitting a vile stercoraceous 
odour. 
3. Simaba angmtifoliai sp. n. ; eaule arboreo, ramulis glabris, foliis 
glabris, foliolis 5-9 anguste oblongis apice obtuse angustatis basi 
longe acutatis, panicula laxa foliis sublongiore, floribus pro genere 
parvis, staminum squamis brevissimis, ovario glabro. — Affinis 8. 
Cruicmemi, — Foliola 2-3 poU. longa, pleraque vix semipollicem lata, 
maxima rarius 4 poll, longa et fere pollicem lata. Panicula pube 
minuta cinerascentes. Pedicelli iis S. Guianenm longiores et tenu- 
iores, flores ejusdem magnitudine vel vix majores. — From the south 
shore of the Eio Negro, near Barra. 

In Flanchon's enumeration of Simarubeay he appears to have over- 
looked the Simaba Bahiensis, Moric. PL Nouv. Amer. p. 11, t. 9, which 
is Blanchet's no. 3143, and perhaps also Gardner's n. 2514 from 
Piauhy. In the generic character of Simaba in the same paper, the 
" squama staminum longa ssepe bifida " applies only to the larger- 
flowered species, for it is very short in S, Cruianensis, Orinocensis^fcetida, 
and angustifolia, 

Hhe OchnacecBy lately worked up with great care by Dr. Planchon 
(Lond. Journ. Bot. vol. v. and vi.), are nevertheless excessively difficult to 
determine from descriptions. Of the four Gomphia in the present 
collection, two from Santarem and one from Barra do Eio Negro, all 
in single specimens or nearly so, appear different from any I possess, 
yet I am unable to satisfy myself that they are really unpublished ; the 
fourth, from the Eio Tapajoz near Santarem, is however more evi- 
dently distinct, and has been more generally distributed. I therefore 
here describe it : — 

Gomphia microdonta, sp. n. ; glaberrima, foliis brevepetiolatis ovalibus 
apice obtusis margine subrecurvis minute calloso-dentatis, venulis 
utrinque subobsoletis, racemis simplicibus terminalibus brevibus, 
pediceUis calyce glabro 2-3-plo longioribus. — Affinis quodammodo 
G. Blanchetiana, — Folia crebra, erecto-patentia, 1^2^ poll, longa, 
1-1^ poU. lata, basi rotundata v. leviter cuueata, petiolo 1-1^ lin. 
longo, costa media prominente, venis tenuibus v. omnino incon- 
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spicuis. Bractea ad basin infloresoentise convolutse, acutissime acu- 
minatsB, 3 lin. longse. Racemi 2-3-pollicares, omnes in speciminibus 
suppetentibus simplices, pedicellis unifloris 7-9 lin. longis, prope 
basin cicatrice bracteolse notatis. . Sepala obtusa, 2\ lin. longa. 
Petala et stamina desunt. In fractu juniore, sepalis jam delapsis, 
discus crassus globosus, carpella gerens 5 obovoideo-globosa gla- 
berrima. 

The following very distinct Chailletia, from the vicinity of Santarem, 
is remarkable from the petals, the inside of the calyx, and the filaments 
being perfectly black, with white anthers. All the flowers I have exa- 
mined have proved to be male by abortion. 

Chailletia vestita, sp. n. ; ramulis inflorescentiaque mfo-velutinis, foliis 
ovatis rugosis supra villosulis subtus molliter tomentoso-villosis, 
pedunculis dichotome corymbosis, inferioribus axiUaribus petiolo 
adnatis, summis paniculatis aphyllis, floribus polygamis, petalis 
calyce subbrevioribus, staminibus marium breviter exsertis, (fructu 
oblique obovoideo compressiusculo velutino). — Arbor parva, ramis 
irregularibus fragilibus, ramulis teretibus. Folia inferiora vix bre- 
vissime petiolata, 3-6 poll, longa, 2-4 poll, lata, obtusa v. breviter 
obtuseque acuminata, basi rotundata v. subcordata, floralia similia 
nisi petiolo 2-6 lin. longo fulta. SHpuke lanceolatsB, crassse, 1-2 lin. 
longse, rufo-tomentossB. Oi/ma dichotome corymbosse, tomento rufo 
villosae, inferiores pedunculatse pedunculo petiolo sequilongo et ei 
adnato, superiores ad axillam bractese parvae sessiles, thyrsum ter- 
minalem constituentes ; omnes a basi repetite dichotomse, 1^2 poll. 
latsB, floribundae. Bractem parvae, caducae. Fhrea quos vidi omnes 
masculi. Cahfx profunde 6-lobus; ladnus ovatae, 1 lin. longae, 
aestivatione imbricatae, extus dense cano-tomentosae, intus glabrae 
et nigrae. Petala nigra, calyce paulo breviora, semibifida, lobis lon- 
gitudinaliter plicatis. Stamina 5, calyce paulo longiora, glabra, 
antheris ovatis, loculis longitudinaliter dehiscentibus. Glandula 5, 
bifidae, petalis oppositae. Ovarii rudimentum in centro floris disci- 
forme, stylo brevissimo intra lanam abscondito. 
A set of specimens gathered in young fruit in the neighbourhood of 
Barra appear to belong to the same species, although, according to Mr. 
Spruce's label, they are from a stout aipb or woody climber, not from a 
tree. The leaves are often larger, less downy, and often more decidedly 
and somewhat sharply acuminate ; many of them, however, are precisely 
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the same as in the flowering specimens above described. The fruit, not 
yet fiilly formed, is about half an inch long, somewhat compressed, 
very woolly, either roundly obcordate and two-celled, or by the abortion 
of one cell obliquely obcordate. 

{To be continued,) 
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Death qf De. William Arnold Bromfield. 

Seldom has it been our duty to record the death of a naturalist more 
devoted to the cause of science, and more esteemed as a man, than 
Dr. Bromfield. The mournful event took place at Damascus, on the 
9th of October of the present year, 1851. 

William Arnold Bromfield, M.D., F.R.S., &c., was born in 1801, 
at Boldre, in the New Forest, Hants ; a county so beautiful in its 
scenery, that it is no wonder that one whose infant years were passed 
in such a region should be ever after alive to the charms of nature. 
He was cradled, as it were, among woods. His father was the Rev. 
John Arnold Bromfield, M.A., formerly Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, and was, on account of his health, several years ago, obliged 
to quit his living at Market Weston, in Suffolk, for the warmer 
climate of Hampshire, where he died in the year which gave birth to his 
only son. In his childhood Dr. Bromfield was intelligent and remark- 
able for sweetness of temper, which rather increased than otherwise as 
years advanced, and he always took great delight in all representations 
of natural history, in mechanics, &c. One who was much his companion 
at that time, well remembers when at the age of five or six he stole 
away from the child's sport of the day to watch some workmen mend- 
ing a pump : their movements were eagerly scrutinized, and he was 
ready even then, as on other similar occasions afterwards, to lose no 
opportunity of gaining information. 

At about eleven years of age he was placed under the charge 
of Dr. Knox, of Tonbridge, for two years, and during that period 
received much notice and kindness from the Rev. Dr. Cartwright, who 
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lived in the neighbourhood, and who -frequently had him at his house, 
where he loved to encourage the boy's taste for the mechanical arts, in 
which he was himself no mean proficient. The rest of his' school life 
was passed under Dr. Nicholas, of Ealing, and he was afterwards, for 
a short time, placed with a clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Phipps, in Warwick- 
shire. The pleasure that he now took in chemistry and his acquirements 
in that science were such, that when it was thought necessary he should 
enter some profession, he was urgent that this pursuit should be made 
available for the purpose, and he was therefore sent to Glasgow, and 
became, in 1821, an inmate, and we have reason to know a great fa- 
vourite too, in the family of Dr. Thomson, the distinguished professor ' 
of chemistry in the University of that city. There he not only 
attended the medical curriculum in the college, but was an ardent 
pupil in Dr. Thomson's pubUc and private classes. At the end of two 
years he took his degree in medicine. It does not appear that he 
showed any particular bias for the study of botany till his visit to 
Glasgow ; and then botanical excursions, more, perhaps, than the 
botanical lectures, — especially a short tour made in the Highlands of 
Scotland, where the zeal he evinced in pursuit of plants, and the in- 
quiring turn of his mind, are still vividly recollected by the writer of 
this brief notice, — induced him to make botany the chief object of the 
remainder of his life. His surviving sister well remembers the 
pleasure with which he described the botanical trip which first attached 
him to the study. 

He left Scotland finally in 1826, and, not feeling the necessity 
of engaging in medical practice, he commenced his travels in Ger- 
many, France, and Italy, returning to England in 1830. His pri- 
vate letters to his family, now before us, show how profitably he 
spent that time, and how much he must have enriched his mind in 
all kinds of subjects in any way connected with natural history. 
Soon after his return he lost his excellent and affectionate mother, and 
from that period he lived in the society of his sister, first at Hastings, 
then at Southampton ; and finally, since 1836, at Eastmount, Ryde, 
Isle of Wight. The two latter places are situated in Hampshire, 
which beautiful county has been the principal and very successful 
field of his botanical researches, and gave rise to his * Notes and oc- 
casional Observations on some of the rarer British Plants growing 
wild in Hampshire,' published in a series of papers in the third volume 
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of Mr, Newman's * Phytologist.* These * Notes ' evince great accuracy, 
diligence, and uncommon research, and an extensive reading of all 
works, foreign as well as English, which could in any way illustrate 
the subject. He says, with great truth, at the commencement of his 
communication : " In presenting the readers of the * Phytologist * with 
the following list of Hampshire plants, my object has been to promote 
our knowledge of the geographical distribution of the species in Britain, 
which important branch of philosophical botany is now, through the 
impulse happily given to it by the labours of Mr. H. C. Watson, 
beginning to receive its due share of attention in this country ; and the 
time is gone by when such catalogues are to be viewed, and their 
utility measured by their fitness, as vehicles for the communication of 
mere rarities to the collector.*' The whole essay would be well worth 
printing as a separate work, and be invaluable to every student of the 
botany of Hants. 

But if the botany of Hampshire claimed a great share of Dr. Brom- 
field's attention, that of the Isle of Wight, his head-quarters for the 
last fourteen years of his life, was especially interesting to him, and his 
chief energies were directed to the preparation of a flora of that 
island. So anxious was he to make this flora perfect, that while other 
botanists might have deemed two years sufficient to investigate and 
publish the vegetation of so limited a spot, our valued and lamented 
friend did not think that at the end of fourteen years he had accom- 
plished all that ought to be performed ; and thus, advanced as we know 
the MSS. to be, and much as had been done by him for a botanico-geo- 
graphical and geological map of the island with all the accuracy of 
that of the Ordnance survey which was the groundwork of it, and 
under the full persuasion that " another summer's " work would com- 
plete his flora, the " Flora Vectis " or " Flora Vectensis " (the exact 
title was not decided) still only exists in manuscript.* It was not given 
him to pass another summer in his favoured and favourite island. 

He had indeed been unwearied in his researches into every nook 
and comer of the Isle of Wight, in the interior, and on the coast, 
" isle and islet, creek and bay," and scarcely any summer elapsed with- 
out his being rewarded with some discovery. Wild and cultivated 
localities were alike explored by him, and his visits, at first not 

* Since the above was ia type we are informed, on good authority, that the MS. 
is all but complete, and that it indudes the Flora of Hampshire. — Ed. 

VOL. III. 3 C 
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allowed in a very friendly spirit by the landlord or the tenant of the 
several properties, were latterly welcomed by the same individuals, and 
his person and pursuits became familiar to the residents in all parts of 
the island. It has been our privilege to see him going out at early 
mom and returning at dewy eve, laden with his collections, which 
were, for more convenient examination, transferred from the ordinary 
vascula in which they were packed in the field, to another, so large, that 
we should hardly be credited if we gave its exact dimensions, but 
which he used to call his " witness-box '^ Nothing was left undone 
which could tend to the completing and the perfecting of his " JTora." 

In 1842 he made an autumnal tour, of some weeks, in Ireland, visit- 
ing Killamey, Limerick, Cork, &c. 

But we should render little justice to Dr. Bromfield's varied know- 
ledge, if we were to speak of him only as a British, or even as an 
European botanist or naturalist and traveller. In January 1844 he em- 
barked for a six months' tour in the West India Islands, visiting several 
of them, and spending his chief time in Trinidad and Jamaica. At 
the former island he received much attention from the botanist Lock- 
hart, one of the few survivors of the Congo expedition under Captain 
Tuckey, the Curator of the Botanic Garden there, and in the latter 
(Jamaica) from Dr. M*radyen, a physician of great practice, and 
author of the * Flora of Jamaica,' — both since dead. In the same 
island, too, he joined Mr. Purdie, then collecting for the Boyal Gardens 
of Kew, and they made several excursions together, in one of which our 
friend was bitten by a " black make*^ which he had incautiously seized 
by the middle. The creature held to the back of Dr. Bromfield's hand 
by its fangs for nearly a minute, and could only be removed by a negro 
forcing the end of a stick into its mouth. Happily the species was not 
a poisonous one : a swelling of the hand, with'slight pain, only ensued. 

In the summer of 1846 he resolved to visit North America, and 
there to make a very extensive and, to his inquiring mind, profitable 
tour, embarking in July of that year, and not returning till the autumn 
of the following. How advantageously his time was spent on this 
occasion may to some extent be seen in the * London Journal of Botany,' 
where, at the request of the Editor, he was with difficulty ♦ induced to 

* Dr. Bromfield was not anxious to appear in print at an early period. His first 
specimen of authorship, as far as we know, is his valuable acconnt of his newly- 
discovered grass, in Britain, the Spartina altemifioray Lois., in 1836, in the ' Com- 
panion to the Botanical Magazine,' vol. ii. p. 264. 
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lay before the public some * Notes and Observations on the Botany, 
Weather, &c., of the United States of America, made during a tour in 
that country in 1846 and 1847.' " An indifferent state of health," 
he tells us, " rendering a change of scene, climate, and occupation 
absolutely necessary, I determined, towards the middle of 1846, on 
visiting the United States of America ; a country I had long wished to 
see, as well on account of the great moral and political experiments of 
which it is the theatre, as of the analogy its vegetation bears to that of 
Europe, our own island of Great Britain included." This interesting 
journey extended from Canada north, to New Orleans south, and west- 
ward to St. Louis on the Missouri. 

Happy would it have been for his friends if this had been the last 
of his wanderings. He had returned in greatly improved health, and 
somewhat more than half a Yankee, for a time, in appearance and 
dress ; but his energetic mind longed to occupy itself with oriental 
scenery and productions, and his carefuUy-kept Journal, now before us, 
written in the form of letters to his beloved sister, shows how deeply 
he was interested in the wonders of Egypt and Nubia. He accord- 
ingly embarked from Alexandria in the Sultan steamer, in September 
1850. He climbed the Pyramids and penetrated their interior recesses. 
He ascended the Nile, to visit Thebes, in company with two other 
English gentlemen, Lieut. Pengilly and Mr. Lakes, a young naval 
officer. Above Ekhmeon in Upper Egypt, they came at one and the 
same time on crocodiles and on the curious and famous Doum Palm, 
the latter remarkable especially for the forking (so unusual in the 
Palms) of its repeatedly dichotomous stem ; each branch terminating 
in a tuft of fan-shaped leaves, and bearing a noble cluster of frnits, 
of which our valued friend did not fail to secure a fine specimen for the 
Museum of the 'Royal Gardens of Kew, where it is already deposited. 
Each fruit is, when fresh, the size of a large apple, and the outer eat- 
able coat has a flavour always (and not inaptly) compared to ginger- 
bread. " Yesterday (Dec. 14), whilst taking an evening ramble, we 
noticed the Doum Palms, growing in plenty along the eastern bank of 
the river, between Girgeh and Farshoot. The trees bore plenty of 
fruit, but still unripe." " Nearly coequal with the limits of the Doum 
Palm is the line that bounds the distribution of the crocodile north- 
wards, at the present day, for in ancient times it would appear to have 
ranged lower down the Nile, and is said to have even inhabited the 
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Delta and Ijower Egypt properly so called. In our days, the crocodile 
begins to make its appearance at or near Assiut, yet we saw none of 
them during our short stay at that city ; but, on Dec. 14, on arriving 
within about a quarter of a mile of a sand-bank, which we learned from 
our boatmen was a favourite resort of these reptiles, and which is a 
little beyond Girgeh, between that town and Farshoot, we had the 
great satisfaction of beholding a whole herd, if I may use the term, 
of these river-monsters, emerge one by one from the stream as the sun 
gained power, and assemble on the sand-bank, where we counted no 
less than sixteen of various sizes, huddled together, and evidently 
enjoying the warmth of the bright unclouded morning-ray. The 
smallest of those we saw, as we watched them through our telescopes, 
seemed to be at least eight or nine feet in length ; and several were 
absolutely leviathan monsters, as hideous and terrific as can well be 
imagined, not measuring less, certainly, than sixteen or eighteen feet 
long. Their bodies were as thick as that of a horse, and the huge 
jaws of some were gaping wide apart, as they basked listless and 
motionless on the sand, or, occasionally, dragged themselves forth from 
the water, to lie along like huge logs or trunks of Palm-trees, to which 
they bear no inconsiderable general resemblance in the rough scaly 
covering of their unwieldy forms, knotted with crested protuberances. 
We were so near them that, by aid of our telescopes, we could per- 
fectly watch their motions, and discern their minutest characters, 
longing all the while to be amongst them with our guns, and planning 
an attack which we intend making on their stronghold when we return 
down the river. We purpose to throw up a masked battery of sand 
the day previous, and, landing on the bank before day-break the fol- 
lowing morning, to open fire on them from behind our temporary fort 
as they emerge from the river to bask in the sun. We have furnished 
ourselves with balls of hardened lead expressly for the purpose, and 
trust to be able to achieve the feat of shooting a crocodile, and 
carrying off his jaws and his skull as a trophy of our campaign against 
the monster deities of Egypt's river. The young specimens of the 
crocodile of the Nile that are occasionally brought alive to England, 
give no idea whatever of the hideous deformity and ferocious aspect of 
the fuU-grown animal. A more revolting creature does not exist. Yet 
I believe the crocodile is seldom or ever dangerous to man, being an ex- 
tremely watchful and timid animal, waddling slowly down and sliding 
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into the water on the near approach of any person. We also ob- 
served the sand-bank occupied by numbers of aquatic birds, as geese, 
cranes, pelicans, &c., walking among the outstretched monsters as if con- 
vinced that they were in no peril of their lives in the society of these 
ugly reptiles. A boat, in rounding the bank, fired a gun at the croco- 
diles, but not within range, which had the effect of sending them all 
off, pell-mell, into the water ; but, in a few minutes afterwards, the 
snouts of one or two might be seen emerging, and soon the sand-bank 
became again peopled by the discomfited, but now re-assured, fugi- 
tives." 

Our travellers were now on their way to Wady Hafeh, 2,000 miles 
up the Nile. About Henneh, or Genneh, they were struck with the 
great fertility of the soil, and immense abundance of cultivated pro- 
duce. " Both the valley and the river are here of great breadth, and 
the latter is richly adorned with lofty groves of Date Palms, inter- 
spersed with Doum Palms, which are now abundant in all the fields, 
and of which I have to-day (Dec. 17) seen very fine specimens in 
full fruit. The country is everywhere beautiiuUy green with the 
tender springing wheat and barley, which are as far advanced as in 
England they commonly are in April or May, and will be ready for 
harvesting about the former of these months, or even at the end of 
March. At this time the Guinea-grass, of which vast quantities are 
grown in Egypt, is being gathered in, and the sugar-harvest will sue 
ceed it, a week or two later. The quantity of garden and vegetable 
produce raised in Egypt is prodigious. The whole valley of the Nile 
may be regarded as one vast kitchen-garden, and all the ancient plant- 
deities of Egypt still find favour in the sight of her modern inhabitants." 

The ruins of Thebes engaged much of the attention of the tra- 
vellers, both in the ascent of the river and on their return, as well 
as the lofty obelisk at Luxor and the avenue of sphynxes at Kar- 
nak. On the 20th of March, Dr. Bromfield wrote to his sister from 
Khartoum, at the junction of the White and Blue Niles, in lat. 15° 
11' and long. 34° 10', almost in the heart of tropical Africa; — " a 
region of dust, dirt, and barbarism." Their land journey, from the 
time they quitted their boat at Wady Hafeh to the period of their 
return to it at Korosko (April 27th), occupied a period of ninety-nine 
days,* and was accompanied by much fatigue, and danger, and suffer- 

* " These hundred days/' he writes in his journal, " have been full of inci- 
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ing; and, a]as! only two of the three Europeans returned to this 
place. Dr. Bromfield's young and amiable friend and fellow-traveller, 
Mr. Lakes, took the eruptive fever of the country, called Jeddereh or 
Jiddereh, very analogous in its symptoms to the small-pox, and died 
after a few days* illness at Berber. The same letter that conveyed this sad 
intelligence from Dr.Bromfield, contained also the particulars of the death 
of Mr. Melly, which had occurred only two months previously, in tra- 
versing the Desert between Berber and Abou Hamed : this gentleman 
died surroimded by his family, consisting of Mrs. Melly, a daughter, and 
two sons/ These ladies are said to be the first English females that 
ever made their appearance in Khartoum and on the White Nile. 
These events must have cast a gloom over the minds of the surviving 
companions. Yet, and with debilitated constitutions owing to the 
fatigue and bad food. Dr. Bromfield and Mr. Pengilly visited a great 
number of interesting places on their return voyage ; and in the 
midst of the ancient remains of Dendereh, he writes in his journal : 
" I had another object in again stopping at Dendereh, namely, to pro- 
cure a cluster of the fruit of the Doum Palm, for the Botanical Museum 
at Kew Gardens, agreeably to a request from Sir William Hooker that 
I would if possible do so. In this I have fully succeeded ; and, whilst 
the villagers were engaged in cutting me off a properly-sized cluster 
from the forests of the Palm which adorn the approach from the river 
to the Temple, I pushed on for the latter, returning with rather in- 
creased than diminished admiration of this beautiful and elaborately 
adorned structure.'* 

The travellws returned to Cairo on the 4th of June, after an 
absence of seven months. Between that period and the 22nd of 
July, Dr. Bromfield accomplished the following trips, and saw the 
following lions. To Suez and back, 184 miles, on a donkey. To the 
mounds of Memphis, the quarries of Toorah, and the pyramids of 
Saccarah, visiting en route the chicken-hatching ovens of Ghizeh ! To 

dent ; — of pleasure, mingled with mach pain and inconvenience, and sometimes with 
great discomfort from the dirt, dust, lieat, cold, had lodging, and worse diet, which 
it was our lot to put up with at various times. StiU these would have been 
light and transient evils, worthy only of being laughed at, and forgotten as soon as 
passed, — and indeed they mostly served as subjects for merriment to us at the mo- 
ment of their occurrence ; — but it pleased the Almighty to throw a deep gloom over 
the latter part of our Ethiopian journey by removing one of our little party of three 
by the hand of death." 
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Heliopolis ; and, lastly, to the petrified forest. He afterwards made a 
voyage to Damietta, and the Lake Menzeleh, where he searched, but in 
vain, for the Papyrus, stUl reported, though on questionable authority, 
to flourish in that spot as of yore. 

August 10th, Dr. Bromfleld's letter is dated from Jaffa, the ancient 
Joppa, in Syria. August 15th, from Jerusalem. A postscript to that 
letter announces his future plans : — " I propose going to the Dead Sea 
and Jordan, of which I had a fine view, on the 15th, from the sunmiit 
of the Mount of Olives; to Hebron and Bethlehem; then to Damascus 
(through Samaria and Gtdilee), where I intend introducing myself to 
General Guyon, now a pasha at Damascus, whose mother and brother 
I knew so well ; thence to Bairout, over the Lebanon, taking the ruins 
of Baalbec in my way. Dismissing Saad (his servant) at Bairout, I 
shall take the first steamer for Smyrna and Constantinople. I shall 
try my utmost to leave Constantinople for Southampton on the 29th 
of September, so as to be home the middle of October." 

The last letter he appears to have written home was from " Bairout, 
Syria, September 22nd'* (received at Ryde, October 18th). In that he 
says, " I am momentarily expecting Dr. Bialloblotsky, to arrange for 
our journey to Damascus and Baalbec, which will conclude my Syrian 
travels; after which every successive day's journey will bring me 
nearer to dear Old England. I have had quite as much as I wish of 
Eastern travel ; enough to furnish many pleasing reminiscences of past 
events and distant scenery. But I am not sorry my long pilgrimage 
is drawing to a close ; and that, with God's blessing, I shaU soon re- 
turn to enjoy the smiles and comforts of ' home, sweet home.' " — ^Man 
indeed proposes, but God disposes. Only seventeen days after this 
letter, so full of thankfrdness for the past and of hope for the future, 
was written, and nine days before it was received in England, our 
excellent friend breathed his last at Damascus. It was on the 9th of 
October, four days after his arrival there from Baalbec, that he expired. 
He was seized with typhus of the most malignant description. Every- 
thing that could possibly be done for him, both by medicine and at- 
tendance, was effected, there being two European doctors of great 
celebrity resident at Damascus. No servant, however, could be pro- 
cured to wait upon him, owing to superstition and fear ; but Mr. G. 
Moore, an English traveller, and Mr. James Bamett of the American 
Mission, appear to have been unremitting in their kindness and atten- 
tions. He became sensible three hours before his death, and requested 
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that the Bible might be read to him, which was done by Mr. Moore. 
He then relapsed into insensibility, and died tranquilly two hours 
afterwards. He was buried in the Christian ground outside the city ; 
and the greatest respect was shown by the consuls either attending in 
person or sending their " cavasses." 

Two cases of his collections had reached Southampton long previous 
to the arrival of the sad intelligence just narrated ; and these he had 
wished should remain in the custom-house till his return. As it was 
known they chiefly contained plants, they were, by the order of his 
sister, sent to the Royal Gardens at Kew ; and, believing such to have 
been the wish of her brother, that lady has desired that this well-pre- 
served and rather extensive collection of Egyptian and Nubian speci- 
mens should be shared by Mr. Bentham, Sir W. J. Hooker, Mr. Borrer, 
and Dr. Bell Salter. The seeds, at least the more hardy kinds, to be 
divided between the Eoyal Gardens and Mr. Lawrence of St. John's 
Wood, Isle of Wight, who was always the recipient of living plants 
and seeds from Dr. Bromfield's travels. The fine cluster of the Doum 
Palm is deposited in the Museum of the Eoyal Gardens. The rest of 
this portion of his collections, consisting only of a few geological spe- 
cimens, fragments of remarkable ruins, a few curious insects, and some 
other objects of natural history, are retained by the bereaved family, 
as mementos of one so truly and so deservedly beloved. 



Mr. Rucker's Orchideom Plants. 

Botanists and horticulturists are alike interested in the conservation 
of the rarest and finest collection of Orchideous plants that has ever 
been amassed by any one individual. The palm for such an assort- 
ment has been universally awarded to S. Rucker, Esq., of West Hill, 
Wandsworth, where the collection is in all its integrity. Circumstances 
have happened, as the public is but too well aware, which require that 
these splendid specimens should find another possessor ; but we must 
be allowed to express a most earnest hope that they will not be dis- 
persed, but that some one among the noblemen and private gentlemen 
of fortune, of whom many have been distinguished by their love of 
science and of horticultural pursuits in this country, will be inclined 
to purchase it, and preserve it entire. 
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